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To  His  Excellency,  James  Bolph^  Jb., 
Governor  of  California,  and 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
of  the  California  Legislature,  Fiftieth  Session, 

In  compliance  with  the  law  creating  the  State  Unemployment 
Commission  (Chapter  61,  .Statutes' of  1931),  we  submit  herewith  an 
Abstract  of  the  Hearitigs  en  Unemployment,  x-ecently  held  in  the  cities 
of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Fresno  and  Sacra- 
mento. This  abstract  contains  a  summary  of  the  facts  revealed  at 
these  hearings  and  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
many  citizens  who  testified.  ..... 
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ployed Council,  repres^ting  workers  on  the  waterfront,  San 

Francisco. 

Rolland  A  Vandegrift,  State  Director  of  Finance. 
J.  L.  Vineenz,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Fresno. 
Francis  von  Haeseler,  printer,  representing  San  Diego  Unemployed 
Council. 

F.  0.  Wallschlaeger,  Assistant  Secretary,  California  Fruit  Growers 

Exchange,  Los  Angeles. 

Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles  Division. 

Samuel  S.  White,  Editor  and  Manager,  Kern  County  Union  Labor 
Journal,  representing  Kern  County  Labor  Council. 

E.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest. 

Martin  Wilson,  harvest  hand,  representing  Unemployed  Council,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco. 

C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Director,  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Francisco. 

Daisy  Lee  Worcester,  Principal,  Worcester  School,  San  Diego. 
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LIST  OF  PEB80NS  AND  ORGANIZATIONS  P&ESENTINa 

TESTIMONY 

B.  Organizations  Represented 

Alliance  of  Retail  Trades  Association,  Los  Angeles. 

Bay  Section  of  California  Vocational  Federation,  San  Franeisoo. 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Service  in  Los  Angeles. 

Building  Trades  Council  of  Alameda  County. 

Building  Trades  Council,  Bakersfield. 

Building  Trades  Council,  San  Diego. 

California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Boning  Corporation,  Crockett. 
Calif omia  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  Lob  Angeles. 

California  Labor  Camps  Committee. 

California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Employment  Stabilization 

Committee. 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
Catholic  Welfare  Bureau,  Los  Angeles. 
Catholic  Welfare  Society,  Fresno. 
Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda  County. 
Central  Labor  Council,  Los  Angeles. 
Chaddock  &  Company,  Raisin  Packers,  Fresno. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles. 
Citizens  Employment  Council,  Stockton. 
Citizens  Relief  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Commuilist  Party  of  California. 
Community  Chest  of  Fresno  City. 
Community  Chest,  Los  Angeles. 
Community  Chest,  Oakland. 
Community  Chest,  Pasadena. 
Community  Chest,  Sacramento. 
Community  Chest,  San  Diego. 
Community  Chest,  San  Francisco. 
Community  Welfare  Association,  Los  Angeles. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Pasadena. 
County  Welfare  Department,  Fresno. 
County  Welfare  Department,  Los  Angeles. 
County  Welfare  Department,  Sacramento. 
County  Welfare  Department,  San  Diego. 
County  Welfare  Department,  San  Joaquin. 
Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local  62,  Fresno. 
District  Council  of  Carpenters,  Los  Angeles. 
Employment  Stabilization  Bureau,  Los  Angeles  County. 
Family  Welfare  Association,  Los  Angeles. 
Family  Relief  Society  of  San  Francisco. 
Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  San  Diego  County. 
Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacramento. 
Federation  of  Jewish  Welfare  Organizations,  Los  Angeles. 
Labor  Council,  Fresno. 
Labor  Council,  Kern  County. 
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Labor  Council,  San  Francisco. 
League  for  Independent  Political  Action,  San  Diego. 
Marine  Workers'  Industrial  Union  and  Unemployed  Council,  San 
Francisco. 

Municipal  Service  Bureau  for  Homeless  Men,  Los  Angeles. 
Municipal  League  of  Los  Angeles. 
•   National  Painters'  Union,  San  Francisco. 

Ornamental  Plasterers'  Union  of  San  Francisco. 
Pasadena  Vocational  Bureau. 

President's  Unemployment  Stabilization   Organization,   San  Diego 

Branch. 

President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Division. 
Prosperity  League  of  California. 
Public  Welfare  League,  Oakland. 
Red  River  Lumber  Company,  Westwood. 
Retail  Druggists  Association,  Los  Angeles. 
Samarkand  Company,  San  Francisco. 
Social  Agencies  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 
Social  Service  Board,  Alameda  City. 
Socialist  Party  of  California. 
Southern  California  Edison  Company. 
State  Building  Trades  Council  of  California. 
State  Federation  of  Labor  of  California. 
Tri-Counties  Reforestation  Committee  of  California. 
Trade  Union  Unity  League  of  California. 
Unemployed  Councils  of  California. 

Unemployment  Committee,  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  Oakland. 
Unemployment  Committee,  West  Fresno. 
Unemployment  Committee  of  Oakland. 
Youth  Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Council. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  San  Francisco. 


INTRODUCTION 


This  Abstract  of  Hearings  on  Unemployment  is  issued  by  the 
State  Unemployment  Commission  in  advance  of  the  full  report  which 
will  contain  its  findings  and  recommendations. 

Section  2  of  the  law  creating  the  commission  (Chapter  61,  Statutes 
of  1931)  provides  Uiat: 

The  commission  is  autliorized  and  directed  to  make  surveys,  studies  and  investi- 
fatl<Mis  of  all  problems  relating  to  unemployment,  with  a  view  to  formulating  such 
plans  and  recommending  such  legislation  as  win  enable  the  state  to  take  the  nraper 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  any  aod^  proUesi. 

Section  4  of  the  act;  relating  to  public  hearings,  provides  further 
that: 

From  time  to  time  the  commission  shall  hold  public  meetings  throughout  the 
state,  at  which  meeting  the  people  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views 
to  the  commission.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  aU  sacfa  meetings,  and  reports  shall  be 
published  setting  forth  in  detail  the  results  of  any  such  meetings. 

Pursuant  to  these  provisions,  the  commission  held  public  hearings 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1932,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  schedule  : 

Cities  Dates 

Los  Angeles  Thursday,  April  14th,  and 

Friday,  April  15th 
San  Diego  Saturday,  April  16th 

San  FranciacQ        "Wednesday,  April  27th,  and 

Thursday,  April  28th 
Oakland  Friday,  April  29th 

Fresno  Monday,  May  9th 

Sacramento  Thursday,  May  12th 

I^Tdtation  to  attend  the  hearings,  or  to  send  representatives,  were 
extended  to  all  bnsiness  and  commercial  organizations  throughout  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  labor  organizations,  and  to  individuals  whose  posi- 
tions or  activities  would  enable  them  to  give  information  regarding 
existing  eonditionjs  and  present  constructive  recommendations  for  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployment  situation. 

Invitations  were  also  sent  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  State 
and  county  officials,  and  to  representatives  of  the  public  and  private 
relief  agencies.  Notice  of  the  hearings  was  also  given  wide  pubUcity 
in  the  press. 

Those  invited  to  attend  the  hearings  were  advised  that,  in  addition 
to  presenting  their  views  orally,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  they  might  present 
memoranda,  letters,  or  papers,  embodying  their  views  on  the  subject  of 
dealing  with  unemployment  emergencies  through  legislative  action,  or 
through  other  organized  effort  by  employers,  employees,  and  the  public. 

The  transcript  of  the  stenographic  report  of  the  testimony  of  the 
hearings  contains  about  370,000  words.  Approximately  1000  persons 
attended  the  hearings,  and  nearly  200  expressed  their  views  orally  or 
submitted  written  statements  and  recommendations.  ' 
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AOENDA  FOB  THE  HEABIN08  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  proceedings  at  the  hearings,  the  following 
agenda  was  submitted  by  the  commission  as  a  basis  for  discussion : 

I.  STABILIZATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

A.  What  action,  if  any,  shoultl  be  taken  to  promote  amoos  employers  of 
labor  the  practice  of  regularization  of  employment  in  order  to  do  away,  as 
much  as  possbile,  with  so-called  seasonal  and  other  nnemplojmeiit? 
II.  EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF. 

A.  Should  the   State  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemployment 

B.  Should  there  be  any  maximum  limitation  to  the  amount  of  State  akd 
granted  to  any  given  municipality,  and  if  so,  what? 

C.  If  the  State  should  grant  aid  for  public  relief,  what  standards,  if  any, 
in  the  distribution  of  such  aid  should  it  require  of  municipalities? 

D.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  unemployment  relief  in  the 
respectiTe  communities  in  our  State? 

ni.  TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT,  OCCUPAWONAL  CHANGES, 
AND  AGE  LIMITS  IN  INDUSTRY. 
A.  What  should  be  done  with  respect  to  the  disappearance  of  skilled  occupa- 
tions and  to  unemployment  caused  by  labor-saving  machinery,  changes  in 
the  consumption  habits  of  the  public,  and  business  mergers  and  coulKklida- 
tions? 

'  B.  How  and  to  what  extent  can  the  State  public  employment  agencies  be 
strengthened  to  enable  them  to  direct  workers  displaced  by  machinery  to 
new  or  different  occupations  and  industries? 

C.  To  what  extent  can  vocational  re-education  effectively  meet  the  problem 
of  the  displacement  of  trade  skill? 

D.  What  are  the  facts  regarding  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  aid  those  affected? 

IV.  RESTRICTION  OF  HOURS  OF  lABOR. 

A.  Should  the  hours  of  labor  of  adults  and  of  minors  be  restricted  with  a 
view  to  bringing  about  greater  employment  opportunities? 

1.  If  so,  what  should  be  the  maximum  houi*s  of  work  per  day  and  per 

week  V 

B.  Should  the  policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the 
number  of  days  per  week  apply  only  during  periods  of  business  depression, 
or  should  it  be  made  a  permanent  policy? 

V.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  ,      .      *  w 

A.  Should  legislation  be  enacted  providing  for  the  advance  planning  of  pubUC 
works  and  for  the  setting  up  of  reserve  funds  for  sudi  publie  works  to  hk 
used  only  in  periods  of  business  depression? 

1.  If  so,  should  there  be  central  planning  boards  to  make  such  advance 
planning  more  effective?  .« 
VI.  UNEMPLOYMENT  RESERVES  AND  COMPENSATION. 

A.  Should  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  be  adopted? 

1.  If  so,  should  sudi  a  system  be  maintained  by  contributions  from 

employers  only,  or  also  by  contributions  from  employees,  or 
employees  and  the  State? 

2.  Should  a  system  of  unemployment  compensation  be  devised  to  act  9M 

a  financial  inducement  to  industry  to  bring  about  resularization  of 
employment? 

B.  If  you  do  not  favor  the  adoption  of  compulsory  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, what  alternative  proposal,  if  any,  do  you  have?  •  i 

VII.  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES.  I 
A.  What  provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the 
present  system  of  State  free  employment  offices? 
VIII.  OTHER  SUGGESTIONS  AND  PROPOSALS. 

A.  What  other  suggestions  and  proposals  have  you  for  meeting  the  present 
unemployment  emergency  or  for  combatting  possible  similar  emergencies 
in  the  future? 
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PART  I 

UNSMPLpTMENT  SITUATION  AND  EEMEDIES  P&OPOSED 

A,  Unemployment  Belief  Situation  in  the  State. 

B.  Becommendations  for  Unemployment  Belief  and  Preyention. 


PART  I 


A.  UNEMPLOYBIENT  BELIEF  SITUATION  IN  THE  STATE 

Officials  from  the  public  and  private  relief  agencies  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  explained  the  situation  in  their  respective  com- 
munities—the extent  of  unemployment,  existing  needs,  assistance  given, 
current  expenses,  and  the  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year. 

There  were  present  officers  of  county  and  city  welfare  departments 
and  representatives  from  such  private  welfare  organizations  as  the 
Community  Chest,  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  the  Family  Welfare 
Association,  Federated  Jewish  Charities,  CathoUc  Social  Agencies,  and 
the  Salvation  Army.  The  following  counties  were  represented:  Los 
Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  San  f^raneisco,  Alameda,  Fresno, 
Kern,  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento. 

Among  the  problems  discussed  were :  methods  of  relief ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  State  labor  camps ;  the  care  of  transients,  single  men  and 
migratory  families;  responsibility  between  the  State  and  municipalities 
m  these  matters;  provision  for  the  white-collar  unemployed  and  for 
unattached  women;  the  matter  of  rents  and  evictions;  adequacy  of 
assistance  given;  and  the  effectiveness  of  work  relief  in  an  emergency 
program. 

The  discussion  on  these  points  with  excerpts  from  the  statements 
of  a  number  of  the  speakers  is  summarized  below. 

1.  Extent  of  Unemployment— Expenses  and  Estimates. 

u  ^f*®^*     emergency  relief  in  the  several  counties  is  indicated 

by  the  foUowing  figures  taken  from  testimony  of  public  officials  and 
officers  of  the  public  and  private  charitable  organizations  represented 
at  the  hearings. 

Los  AngelM  County. 

In  Los  Angeles,  according  to  statements  by  Lynn  D.  Mowat,  Cam- 
paign  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Oakland  Community  Chests, 
and  p.  C.  MacWatters,  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  Los 

county  is  caring  for 

d4,000  families,^  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  since  last  year  Yet  it  is 
SP^^fi''^'^''^^  $3,200,000  for  relief  this  year  as  compared  with  more 
^  $5,000,000  in  1930-3L  This  is  because  the  county  funds  and 
those  of  the  Community  Chest  are  practically  exhausted. 

The  unemployment  situation,  Mr.  MacWatters  stated,  has  placed 
an  enormous  burden  upon  the  public  and  private  agencies  which  are 
trymg  to  meet  the  emergency  by  furnishing  relief  in  a  temporary  way 
Speaking  of  the  need  for  funds,  he  said  that  the  Community  Chest 
dnnng  the  last  campaign  raised  its  regular  operating  budgets  for  all 

emergency  relief  in  order  to 
"'"^  assistance  to  tide  people  over  until  they  could  secure  employ- 

W.^JlP^A-SfT'^t^-J^^^.^S*  showing  the  situation  at  the  time  of  th« 

l»arta«.  Apfll.  ms.  This  applies  to  aU  of  tHo  filttres  pr«i£tod  ka^J^^l 
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ment  and  become  self  supporting ;  but  now  its  funds  are  practicaUy 
exhausted: 

•  •  ♦  The  burden  has  increased  so  rapidly  that  that  fund  of  the  Chest, 
for  instance  wiiT  be  ^^letely  exhausted  by  May  1,  or  not  l^ter  than  May  1^ 
for  instance   w  1  ^^^^.^^  exhausted     In  fact  even  ^^h^T^ 

A  ^  A  ^14  000  families  being  handled  by  Los  Angeles  Connty  today 
^aTuVet  for  tte^^«^C^t  of  a  miUton  and  a  half  less  th«.  w» 
Tct^XJ^^^       ouTSSS"*  a-  job  th.  ««««"t,  baa  on  hand. 

The  problem  of  unemployment  relief  is  too  large  for  the  Comr 
mmiity  Chert  alone,  was  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mowat : 

....   la  addition  to  the  $5,000,000  spent  by  the  city  [in  ^oAjf^i' 
the  county  spenrov'7$5,000,000  in  direct  relief  iR^^i'^:''";^,^^^^ 

S^eTad  prretically  doubled.    The  P™^ ~«  ^tagTtf  uS'oTi 
Ti.»  oitv  is  soending  practically  nothing,  a  few  douars  going  to  me  "  «  f  ' 
™^    Ho4^e^rt  through  tfiis  winter  can  only  be  answered  in  one  way.  The 
SStocu^^tta'pKaHon]  ta  half,  reduced  that  10  per  cent;  and  a  furth«cut 

.ft /to  .0  into 
[families]  that  are  depending  on  the  Coun^  weuare  r»oimruii»«, 

^'""?/AS^:;r'KrXre  wf  flashed  «  campaign,  the  county  U  spendi», 
40  peJ-ce^^^m^atust  year  Do™  here  ^  -  b j^djjgJO  «J* 
len  money  than  last  year.  What  is  t^e  difference?  tX^^  "f„  f^om  the 
communities.    I  think  it  .^^.^J'T^'^^  Zon^.  certainly 

people  in  as  large  a  community  »»  this.   I  a?  LorAiuEeles    I  beUeve  they 

S^e  Board  of  Supervisors  or  the  City  Cou^cU  of  I«s  iUBgel^    1  ^ 
are  doing  the  best  they  ^ut  on  o^  adyhey  are^^w™ 

"FirstT^first  above  everything  we^  spend  public  nMmey  ft)r,  must  cwne  xam  v^t^' 
who  need  food  and  shelter  today." 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
B^Z  tTaSS  stated  that  the  private  agencies  are  unable  to 
Sdl  of  the  fcuniUes  that  need  assistance;  and  even  m  the  ea^^ 
Sfor  whom  they  have  assumed  responsibility,  the  assistance  grantcrt 
is  inadeqiiate :         .  „    .  j  »  .. 

...    We  have  to  admit  that  the  budgets  that  we  have  allocat^  to  out 
families  Ltag  Z  1'"%^^^  en«^^^^  Si  SiS 

'^^te  relief  in  a  home,  Pa/tiet/^  -b«re^J«^  ^«  '^'^^  optimistic  ;  but  I 
We  are  greatly  concerned  about  tt«  "t"™"-.  X^ce  the  facts.    Here  our 

S^le.^'a'^-rch'^n'^^t^'-^  ^or  the  remainder  of  the 
We  have*  a  serious  problem  in  ^^^J^J^l^'^Til^^V^^^^. 

i^vrzriar^r^d^-^^^'^ ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

men. 

That  a  large  part  of  the  reUef  cases  carried  are  due  to  nnanploy- 
ment  and  thaf  the  situation  has  become  extremely  senous,  were  state- 
ments made  by  A.  C.  Price,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  County  Chan- 
ties, Los  Angeles  l  .  ,  ,  .  „rii  «  M82Ha  35  531.  That  is  not  the  number 
^  ina^duZ  rr.-ryfu  'w^r  ^  Sr-otindividuals.  multiply  that  by 
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3^  and  you  will  have  the  approximate  total  number  of  individuals  receiving  county 
or  public  aid.  Of  that  number  of  cases,  we  figure  that  65  per  cent  represent  prob- 
lems of  unemployment 

Our  average  cost  for  the  last  three  mtfnths,  considering  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  unemployment  cases  where  there  are  able4>odied  men  are  on.  a  60  per  cent  budget, 

which  is  one-half  of  their  minimum  needs,  figures  $16  per  case  per  month.  Now  if 
you  apply  that  unit  cost  to  16,000  cases  that  are  now  purely  unemployment  cases, 
that  represents  an  average  monthly  expenditure  for  relief,  on  a  50  per  cent  basis, 
of  $256,000.  That  is  what  we  are  expending  today  for  relief,  due  purely  to  the 
unemployment  situation. 

♦  ♦  ♦  We  feel  that  the  situation  in  the  county  here,  so  far  as  public  relief 
is  concerned,  has  reached  a  most  serious  point.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  are  today  facing  the 
problem  of  having  to  reduce  our  present  budget — mean  relief  per  case — by  one-third. 
When  you  take  a  case  that  is  now  on  a  GO  per  cent  budget  basis,  and  then  reduce  it 
further  by  one-third,  you  can  see  how  serious  the  situation  is  becoming,  when  it  conies 
to  public  relief  so  far  as  our  county  is  concerned.  And  we  are  faced  with  that  very 
thing  this  morning  because  of  the  inability  of  our  people  to  meet  the  burden  placed 
upon  them,  primarily  because  of  unemployment  conditions. 


Question  hy  CommUtionw  Splivalo 

Q.  What  is  your  budget,  Hr.  Price? 
A.  13,256,700  for  reUef  only. 


Questiont  bp  Commissioner  Gushing  . 

Q.  You  speak  of  35,531  cases— ^Esmilies,  I  take  it? 

A.  Yes,  most  of  them,  some  represent  single  men  and  women. 

Commissioner  French :  Does  that  mean  that  tiiose  3CMS31  families  are  now  all 

at  this  time  receiving  aid? 

A.  That  is  correct.  As  I  said,  if  you  multiply  that  by  3^,  you  will  have  the 
approximate  number  of  individuals  receiving  some  public  relief. 

Q.  You  say  unemployment  was  the  main  factor  in  the  cause  of  this? 

A.  Yes,  65  per  cent  of  the  cases  now  leoeiving  aid  are  cases  due  to  the  unem- 
ployment situation. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  on  the  rfagle  men  who  are  on  your  list,  or  are 
your  figures  confined  to  cases? 

A.  They  are  confined  to  cases,  families.  I  could  not  give  you  the  figure  you 
want  ofEhand — should  say  between  5000  and  600a 


According  to  Irving  Lipsitch,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Welfare  Organizations  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  the  case  load 
of  the  twelve  major  relief  organizations  maintained  by  the  Communitv 
Chest  advanced  from  5133  families  in  December,  1930,  to  13,232  families 
in  December,  1931: 

The  amount  of  money  needed,  or  rather  actuaUy  disbursed,  for  relief  alone,  and 
not  admmistration  or  service  or  anything  except  the  actual  purchase  of  food,  shelter 
552^^^*'.^''  necessities  of  life,  amounted  to  $23,382.71  in  December,  1930,  and  $76.- 
779.66  in  the  corresponding  montii  <tf  ItSL  ' 

I  think  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  further  upon  the  rising  need  for  relief 
in  this  community  at  least,  except  to  say  that  all  of  the  agencies  and  all  of  their 
professional  workers,  and  I  believe  almost  without  exception  the  executive  members 
of  thrir  governing  boards  would,  if  asked  for  a  free  and  frank  expression  of  opinion 
say  that  m  December,  1931,  at  least,  they  were  unable  to  meet  adequately  the  needs 
ot  those  whom  tliey  served.  That  they  attempted  to  do  so,  and  did  the  best  they  could 
witli  the  limited  finances  at  hand  is  true ;  but  the  professional  workers  and  also  the 
memb^  of  their  governing  boards  feel  very  much  grieved  and  ashamed  of  the  Quality 
01  work  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  under  exlstsmr  circumstances. 
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S.  M.  Bond,  representing  the  Family  Welfare  Association  and  the 
Community  Chest  of  Los  Angeles,  explained  some  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  private  agencies: 

♦  ♦    •    I  would  like  to  give  you  some  concrete  information  as  to  what  the 
'actual  conditions  are  in  the  city  due  to  the  unemployment  situation.    The  Family 

Welfare  Association  is  today  taking  care  of  1450  famUies.  Not  aU  of  thm  are 
receiving  full  material  reUef.  Mly  700  of  the  famtties  are  receiving  all  of  their 
suppUes  through  that  agency.  Using  the  figure  of  3^,  that  would  indicate  2500 
people  Now  that  is  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  over  the  number  of  people 
that  were  cared  for  in  the  month  of  February ;  and  April  indicates  that  it  wiU  be  as 
heavy,  if  not  heavier  than  the  month  of  HaidL  The  reason  for  that  is  very  clear, 
beeanse  tlnsee  f amiUes  wiU  be  obliged  to  be  waida  of  the  reUef  agencies  until  such 
time  as  they  can  find  employment.  ^  u 

•  ♦  ♦  The  relief  agencies  of  the  Community  Chest  established  in  October 
a  food  conservation  depot,  recognizing  that  out  in  the  country  there  was  a  surplus 
quantity  of  food,  vegetaliles  and  frak.  like  «very  other  industry,  it  has  been  over- 
producing, and  therefore,  to  make-tiie  fuads'.^ef  the  Community  Chest  extend  and  $1 
do  the  work  of  $2,  we  established  a  warehouse  where  the  surplus  food  could  be 
brought  in  and  distributed  to  the  families  who  are  in  need.  I  am  speaking  of  that 
for  the  reason  that  that  warehouse  i»  praotteilly  supplied  to  the  extent  of  about  70 
per  cent  through  the  donations  of  food ;  but  about  30  per  cent  of  it  must  be  purchased, 
and  the  relief  agencies  of  the  Chest  have  been  furnishing  the  money  to  take  care  of 

tliat  30  per  cent.  . .  ,  ^x.  i^™, 

Now,  when  these  relief  funds  are  all  used  up.  which  wiU  be  before  the  close  of 
next  month,  I  do  not  know  how  those  relief  agencies  can  help  support  this  warehouse, 
which  is  doing  such  a  wonderful  mmf/^  people  in  need. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shencup,  Social  Worker  for  the  Jewish  Community 
Chest  Ao-ency,  Los  Angeles,  referring  to  the  rising  tide  of  relief  due  to 
unemployment,  said  that  three  years  ago  (March,  1929)  her  organiza- 
tion had  132  families  receiving  food  and  shelter.  In  March  of  tfte 
present  year  this  had  advanced  to  490  families.  She  estimated  thatm 
addition  to  the  35,000  families  carried  by  the  public  agencies,  10,000 
are  being  carried  by  the  private  agencies,  representing  m  all  some  200,- 

000  individuals.  .    ^  ,     «       ^  r«  a- 

The  situation  in  Pasadena  *  was  explained  by  Seward  U  bmions. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena  Community  Chest  and  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  and  Secretary  of  the  Unemployment  Coomissw^^^ 
county  aid  to  the  city,  he  said,  which- was  formerly  $21,000  or  $22,000  a 
month,  has  been  cut  to  $12,000  to  $16,000  a  month;  and  this  is  to  be 
further  reduced.   He  did  not  know  how  th^  could  meet  the  situation : 

*  *  *  If  in  our  community  at  least,  the  county  [supervisors]  were  able  to 
continue  the  monthly  allowance  which  they  made  last  year  and  which  they  apparently 
are  not  able  *o  do  any  longer,  and  if  we  could  maintain  the  other  types  of  relief 
from  private  sources,  and  work  relief  through  public  channels,  then  I  feel  we  could, 
after  a  fashion,  meet  the  demands  of  the  unemployment  situaiion  and  other  reU^ 
necessary  in  Pasadena.  But  whereas  the  county  a  year  ago  was  paying  abo«t 
$21,000  or  $22,000  through  Ae  Basadena  branch,  they  have  been  lately  paying  from 
$12,000  to  $16,000  a  month ;  and  we  are  now  informed  that  they  are  going  to 
gr^tly  reduce  that  figure.  If  they  could  pay  $21,000,  I  believe  the  emergency  could 
be  met  after  this  inadequate  fashion  I  have  referred  to. 

ftanta  Barbara  County. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the  Social  Agencies^  of  Santa 
Barbara  County,  presented  by  Miss  Eva  Hance,  tliere  are  2800  regis- 

r^"he  foUowing  figures  were   received  from   Mr    Simons  f.^f 

hearing:  Number  of  families  aided  Pasadena  in  April.  1932,  1477,  as  comparea 
with  360  families  in  April,  1929. 

»  See  Exhibit  4  in  Part  II  B. 
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tered  unemployed  in  the  active  file  of  the  employment  office  in  Santa 
Barbara.  At  the  present  time  567  resident  famiUes  are  dependent  upon 
the  county,  about  half  of  whom  are  dependent  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  expenditures  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  this  year 
have  increased  150  per  cent  over  tke  fiscal  year  1929-1930. 

8an  Diego  County. 

In  San  Diego  County,  according  to  Jerome  B.  Pendleton,  Executive- 
becretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  Welfare  Commission,  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  ability.  There  are  around  16,000  unemployed 

thnn''''^^  ^'^'""^  '^'^^^  ^^^^  families,  representing  approximately 
16,000  persons,  the  majority  of  whom  are  in  San  Diego  city  The 
major  part  of  the  aid  that  is  given  is  due  to  unemployment  In 
December,  the  County  Welfare  Commission  exhausted  its"  funds  and 
since  that  time  has  depended  upon  advances  made  from  month  to 
month  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors : 

Seventy  per  oent  of  the  aid  that  San  Diego  County  is  giving  out  today  is 
^  unemployed.    In  other  words,  it  is  not  given  to  pau^rs."^  It  is  gTven  to 

aid.  They  say,  'Give  me  a  job."  If  I  could  send  these  men  and  women  to  a  pasition 
approximately  70  per  cent  of  the  aid  that  San  Diego  County  is  today  ^vSg?  i^?orS 
J^-SI^'frf"*^^  be  immediately  relieved,  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  Lunty  wouW^ 
back  to  the  normal  way  of  jnst  helping  the  indigent  and  pauper  portion  of  the  county 
Approximately  December  1,  1981,  San  Diego  Omn^  W<*£are  OommiLion 
exhausted  ite  funds  according  to  the  budget  thafW  aUowed  na.  We  h^to  2S 
^r'   Mi^l  them  that  we  could  not  wi?te  another  gr^^ce^ 

SSl  hJ^  J?r«  ^         "T"^  giv-^^asmaU  mcrease,  and  from  month  to  monS 
^9  been  given  increases  of  our  ap|>ropriaeioii.   Finally,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
finding  themselves  without  any  funds  what>oey«,T3l  to  appeal  t^  the  ^sSSJ 
So  the  ^™  fTT?^  situation  an  emergency,  in  order'th^tSy  migST'^ 
into  the  reserve  fund  of  the  county  in  order  to  feed  the  hungry  unemnloved  men 

"ui^w'Sit^^^  ^'^'^  "^rH'  thTti^iHe  hafe  S 

getting  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  a  monthly  aUowanee.   I  haye  beoi  expending 
for  groceries  alone  better  than  $1,100  a  day  since  December  1.  ^t 

enough  bdow  so  as  to  keep  the  average  above  $1,100  a  day  for  groceries  alone. 
CMty  and  County  of  8«n  Francisco. 

C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief  in  San  Fran- 
CISCO  outlining  the  relief  program  of  the  city,  said  that  during  March 
ot  the  present  year  8600  heads  of  dependent  families  came  to  the 
Associated  Chanties  for  relief ;  that  between  35,500  and  36,000  persons 
were  assisted  during  the  month.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  assistance 
given  to  single  men,  mainly  migratory  workers.  During  December, 
1931,  and  January,  1932,  approximately  6000  men  were  served  meal^ 
daily  at  the  kitchen.  This  number  has  now  dropped  to  3000,  mainly 
made  up  of  resident  men.  Over  $2,000,000  was  used  for  work  reUef 
ifl  vSn  P^^f  ^^J  the  present  year  has  already  cost  about 
*i,/5U,000.  The  estimate  for  next  year  is  over  $3,000,000  If  the 
case  load  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  to  date,  the  relief  given  next  year 
on  the  present  basis,  he  estimated,  will  cost  around  $5,000,000 ; 

m.«*  fu''''^^  '°  "^'""^^^  ^^^^  "^^^  a  relief  program  by  oflferinr  emnlov- 
f^^lSin'-^  '^^^  city  used  up  TproxISaX 

wppowd  to  last  two  winters;  it  did  not  ciny  oiret  one  whiter.   We  started  with 
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unemployed  heAd^  of  feiiiilief  ;|lie  flwrt'of  ISSovember,  when  the  $5  a  day  was  pro- 
posed. The  funds  were  inadequate  to  carry  on;  so  when  we  entered  the  second 
year,  that  is,  the  present  fiscal  year,  we  made  a  program  of  relief  by  furnishing 
food  necessary  to  support  a  family;  and  in  exchange  for  that  food,  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  on  a  cold-M<x»ded  diaritr  hasis^  rkooenizing  the  unemployment  period 
brought  thousands  into  the  bread  line,  as  it  were.  Who  otherwise  would  never  have 
come  there,  we  asked  the  head  of  the  family  to  give  us  one  week's  work  in  exchange 
for  throe  weeks'  supplies. 

That  program  this  year  has  already  cost  about  one  and  three-quarter  million 
dollars.  The  estimate  for  next  year  is  something  above  three  million. 

The  family  relief  grew  from  1600  families  in  July,  1931,  to  nearly  9000 
families  in  March,  1932— a  period  of  nine  months  *  *  ♦ 

As  far  as  the  relief  given  in  San  Francisco  is  concerned,  of  course,  it  is 
criticised;  it  is  not  adequate.  At  the  same  time,  in  comparison  with  40  cities  in- 
the  United  States,  the  relief  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  I  want  to  say  we 
are  giving  at  least  25  per  cent  more  than  any  other  community  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  other  community  equalling  our  relief  food  program;  and  as  far  as 
meeting  the  demands  upon  this  community  for  a  change  in  program,  we  are  indeed 
going  to  be  fortunate  if  we  are  able  to  keep  up  as  we  are^  with  the  money  available. 

Qne»ium  hp  CommUnoner  French 

Q.  You  mentioned  9000  families  as  being  assisted  during  Mardi,  1932.  CJould 
you  tell  us  how  many  men,  women  and  children  are  members  of  the  9000  families? 

A.  I  find,  taking  our  monthly  rolls,  that  the  average  family  in  San  Francisco 
is  just  about  4|.  Now,  when  I  say  9000  on  relief,  we  have  four  agencies  working 
with  the  family  group— the  Associated  Charities  handled  about  8600  families  in 
March,  that  is  8600  heads  of  families  came  for  relief.  About  7000  remained  on 
the  list  the  whole  month.  In  the  Italian  Board  of  Relief  there  were  about  300 
families ;  about  110  or  120  families  in  the  Jewish  Board  of  Relief,  and  a  number 
in  the  Catholic  Board  of  Relief,  which  is  consolidated  with  the  Associated  Charities 
in  their  relief  activities.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  women's  division— the 
single  woman  group,  or  the  women  with  depradents.  We  have  1072  heads  of  families 
in  that  group,  many  single  women,  others  with  aged  parents,  and  others  with  a 
child  or  children  to  support;  and  so  I  estimaibfr  in  the  month  of  March,  we  took 
care  of  between  35,500  to  36,000  people. 

Quewtian*  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 

Q.  I  know  you  have  had  quite  intimate  association  with  the  Associated 
Charities.  Do  you  feel  they  have  done  the  best  they  could  with  the  amount  of 
money  they  have  had?  , _  , 

A.  I  think  they  have  done  a  very  fine  job.  I  do  not  see  now  ftey  coma  nave 

done  more.  . 

Q.  If  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  amoont  of  food,  has  it  been  due  to 

the  shortage  of  money,  or  has  it  just  happened? 

A.  Do  you  mean  in  the  amount  of  food  allotted  or  the  amount  tiiat  posslDly 
reached  the  families? 

Q.  Yes,  there  might  be  a  difference  there. 

A.  In  the  amount  of  food  allocated  to  a  family,  I  think  where  the  housewife 
is  competent,  the  food  is  ample.  In  hundreds  of  families  that  we  have  checked  up 
through  independmt  agencies  that  have  no  connection  with  any  organization,  we 
find  that  where  the  housewife  knows  how  to  prepare  food,  that  food  lasts  a  week, 
and  perhaps  leaves  a  surplus.  We  had  to  change  the  food  allotted  a  few  months 
ago,  where  there  are  children  of  the  high  school  age  that  are  heavy  eaters — ^the 
allowance  to  a  family  where  they  have  children  of  that  age.  Where  the  woman  of 
the  house  knows  nothing  about  cooking,  is  careless,  where  the  children  can  come 
in  after  school  and  raid  the  larder,  then  there  is  food  shortage.  Of  course,  there  is 
the  deadly  monotony  of  the  diet  list  we  have  prepared— week  after  week  you  get 
the  same  thing.  We  have  rice  and  macaroni  and  other  things,  and  we  have  the 
things  that  the  scientists  say  are  the  best  for  us;  and  those  things  often  are  the 
very  things  we  do  not  like,  and  frequently  we  do  not  eat  them  at  all ;  and  I  think 
that  has  been  true  in  many  instances.  I  know  a  family  which  has  accumulated 
a  package  of  tea  every  week  for  fifty  weeks,  and  others  have  macaroni  stwed  up. 
We  will  cure  that  condition  soon,  h«yw«?«r»  by  openlaff  a  gioeetttia  wbmn  the 
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family  can  setect  their  own  food.  We  are  starting  with  a  small  number  of  families 
now,  and  we  will  gradually  boild  this  up  unta  we  can  do  that  with  the  entire  8000 
nunilies. 

;       Q.  You  spoke  about  the  amount  delivered  and  the  amount  allotted. 

A.  I  mean  this— that  where  you  have  300  men  working  for  their  groceries. 
pa<*ing  these  boxM,  occasionally  a  package  of  bacon,  which  can  go  in  your  hip 
pocket.  faUs  out  of  the  box.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  a  small  Ford  drove  up,  and 
we  know  the  man  loaded  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  a  half  a  dozen  bundles  from  the 
boxes  here  and  there.  The  number  of  the  Ford  was  taken ;  we  knew  the  firm  the 
njtn  WOTked  f or,  and  he  was  forced  to  reimburse  us.  However,  a  dozen  famiUes 
were  short  in  their  boxes  that  week,  and  we  never  found  who  they  were. 

Quettion  hy  Commi»»ioner  Bauer 

at  tha?'h^h  l^el?*****^^**       nranber  of  families  now  being  helped  will  continue 
A.  I  hope  not     I  hope  some  work  is  going  to  start.    Some  of  our  fomflies 
f^v  vegetables.    We  know  the  Alaska  Fleet  that  usually 

takes  OUUO  or  WOO  men  out  is  going  to  take  only  2200.  We  are  hoping,  but  we 
do  not  see  much  promise  ahead;  but  this  is  what  is  happening  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

u      ^Sr^'u^'i^^^^'."^^  ^^^""^^^  "^^'^^  families.    We  estimated  that  we  miriit 

have  2500  by  December ;  but  we  had  6000  by  December,  and  8000  in  March.  You 
can  see  that  growth  of  family  relief. 

t 

Question  hp  Commistioner  French 

Q.  You  have  described  the  need  wave  going  np.  What  are  the  financial 
prospects,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 

A.  They  are  going  down— we  hope  to  meet  San  Francisco's  problem  this  way. 
ihe  employees  of  the  city  have  agreed  to  contribute  out  of  their  pay  a  certain 

percentage  each  month— that  varies  from  3i  per  cent  to  12  per  cent,  depending  on 
the  monthly  compensation  of  the  individual.  That  has  been  generally  signed  up 
by  the  employees.    In  one  department  of  nearly  three  thousand  employees  I  think 

.t^Li?^^f^''*y  win  give  us  between  $1,500'000  and 

♦1,000,000  to  start  our  relief  program. 

We  are  asking  the  Mayor  to  recommend  in  his  budget  $1,750,000-11,500,000 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and  $250,000  to  replace  that  same  amount  advanced  by 
the  Community  Chest  to  carry  on  for  the  next  two  months  of  this  year's  program. 

Quettioiu  by  Comtmuiomer  OutlUng 

J     ^*  }^J^  money,  you  will  still  not  be  able  to  meet  the  situation 

adequately? 

*^    ^  growth  continues  as  it  has  to  date,  the  idie^  o  we  are  giving  it 

today,  will  cost  $5,000,000.  «»rm»  « 

Q.  And  the  relief,  as  you  are  giving  it  today,  is  not  adequate? 
.       ^'^P*  }      "^ot  believe  it  is;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  Uberal  of  any  community 
in  the  United  States. 

W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Community  Chest,  San  Francisco,  corroborated  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Wollenberg  regarding  the  increase  in  unemploymeQl:  relief  and 
the  amount  needed  for  the  ftnaniiig  year: 

*  *  ♦  The  largest  estimates  which  we,  one  year  ago,  could  bring  ourselves 
^  make,  in  view  of  the  then  existing  situation,  have  been  exceeded  several  times. 
Ihere  is  unquestionably  a  large  time  lag  between  the  rise  in  the  unemployment 
curve  and  the  nse  in  the  relief  curve,  due  to  the  obvious  reason  that  the  average 
man  who  loses  his  employment  is  not  forced  to  seek  r^ef  immediately.  A  period 
^  r*i™^ri?^*"^^"^  elapses  before  his  savings  are  exhausted  and  he  has  to  seek 
relief.  That,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  relief  curve  for 
the  last  few  months.  It  accounts  for  it  to  a  considerable  degree  at  least,  and  also 
■cares  us  some  about  the  numbers  on  relief  in  the  future.  Consequentiy,  we  do 
not  think  the  relief  load  will  come  down  rapidly,  even  if  the  bosineBS  curve  has 
reached  its  bottom,  or  starts  up  mUdly  ♦  •  •  We  thofeCora  fetl  it  Is  difieidt  to 
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overestimate  the  load  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  ixarticularly  with  refornMn 
to  next  winter ;  and  we  do  not  see  the  fimds  to  meet  it  from  the  communitj  itaot 

That  the  cases  handled  by  the  relief  agencies  represent  only  a 
sniall  proportion  of  those  suffering  from  unemployment,  was  stated  by 
George  Morris,  Communist,  San  Francisco,  who  pointed  out  that  the 
chief  burden  falls  upon  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  unemployed : 

♦  ♦  *  Mr.  Wollenberg  this  morninir  has  contributed  a  great  deal  in  connec- 
tion with  this  picture,  although  it  must  be  stated  that  he  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  He  onlv  tells  voii  the  families  that  have  registored.  the  families  that  the 
Associated  Charities  come  in  contact  with,  which  he  stated  was  10,000.  You  caa 
imagine  what  the  real  facts  are.  The  fact  is  that  the  major  part  of  the  burden  for 
keeping  the  unemployed  alive  falls  upon  the  relatives  and  others  who  try  to  keep 
them  in  one  form  or  another;  because  the  average  unemployed  is  trying  not  to  go 
before  the  Associated  Charities,  or  to  the  flop  houses.  He  is  trying  to  keep  out  of 
it  the  same  way  a  person  drowning  tries  to  keep  above  water,  knowing  he  is  subjected 
to  the  most  miserable  treatment  imaginable.  That  is  why  those  registered  in  Mr. 
Wollenberg's  figures,  or  what  he  told  vm,  is  only  a  sample  of  what  is  actually 
taking  i^ce. 

Alameda  County. 

In  connection  with  emerg^ency  unemployment  relief,  Ira  B.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California,  pointed  to  the  critical 
situation  existing  in  some  of  the  counties  where  the  funds  have  been 
practically  exhausted  and  there  is  no  way  of  raising  additional  funds ; 
where  the  relief  given  to  dependent  families  has  been  drastically  cut 
and  in  some  instances  discontinued : 

•  ♦  •  The  situation  now  in  this  county  is  that  dependents  on  the  county  are 
given  50  per  cent  of  the  so-called  Jaf^a  allowance,  couples  are  being  given  40  per  cent 
and  individuals,  25  per  cent  of  the  Jaffa  allowance.  Here  in  Alameda  CJounty,  our 
county  supervisors  have  cut  <^  relief,  food  relief  in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned. 
For  a  period  of  three  or  four  days  there  were  no  food  orders  issued.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  families  there  are  on  that.  A  large  number  of  them,  I  understand,  are 
ri^'ht  here  in  Oakland.  Oakland  has  been  unable  to  get  very  much  interested  in  the 
matter  of  unemployment  and  therefore  has  raised  no  funds  to  take  care  of  the 
unemployed.  That  therefore  means  that  the  county  has  to  take  care  of  these  families. 
In  Berkeley  we  have  raised  a  fund  and  we  are  campaigning  today  for  another  fund  of 
$30,000  to  take  care  of  the  families  of  our  unemployed. 

Queaiions  by  OammUHaner  SpUvaio 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  amount  allowed  by  the  present  Jaffa  budget? 
A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  go  in  the  Commission's  record.  I  think  it  is 
18.47  a  month  for  a  woman. 

E.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest, 
explaining  the  extent  of  relief  work  in  the  county,  stated  they  have  6700 
families  without  employment  dependent  on  relief.  Of  this  number, 
practically  one-third  are  without  a  wage  earner.  In  the  case  of  another 
third,  the  head  of  the  family  is  ill  or  incapacitated,  or  unable  to  work. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditures,  lie  said  that  durinp:  the  first  nine 
and  one-half  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  about  $1,100,000  had  been 
expended;  that  they  are  facing-  a  shortage  iu  funds  and  have  had  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  relief  ^iven  to  the  families ;  that  the  budget  for  the 
single  person,  which  was  formerly  $10.40  a  month,  has  been  cut  25  per 
cent,  that  for  couples  40  per  cent,  and  for  families  50  per  cent.  He 
stated  that  .the  relief  which  is  now  being  given  is  not  adequate  because 
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of  lack  of  funds ;  that  the  6700  families  receiving  relief  represent  about 
40,000  people  and  that  this  is  exclusive  of  the  homeless  men : 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  records  show  in  our  county  we  have  6700  families  on  what  we 
call  our  charity  roll,  idle  people.  It  is  very  peculiar  about  those  6700  families. 
YoQ  might  divide  them  in  three  classes.  Practically  one-third  of  them  are  with  no 
fiunily  head,  a  male,  that  could  earn  a  living  for  them.  That  is  partly  due  to  deser- 
tion, broken  homes,  widows  and  the  like.  Of  the  other  two-thirds,  the  Associated 
Charities,  after  very  severe  investigation,  stated  that  there  were  2200  where  there 
were  heads*  of  families,  but  they  were  sick  or  incapacitated  and  could  not  work  on 
the  road.  That  left  about  2100  able4>odied  men,  who,  if  given  employment,  could 
woi^  and  be  relieved  of  the  charity  rolls.    ♦    *  ♦ 

As  far  as  Oakland  is  concerned,  we  treat  Oakland,  San  Leandro,  Emeryville  and 
Piedmont  together.  Of  the  6700  families — that  does  not  take  in  the  single  men  at  all 
and  the  old  men— H>f  that  6700,  about  70  per  cent  come  from  this  urban  area. 

Qne9Hon  hp  Oommi»»ioner  French 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  prospects  are  financially,  speaking  for  the  future, 
of  the  groups  you  have  mentioned,  the  Community  Chest  and  so  on?  Do  you  expect 
to  have  sufficient  money  to  help? 

A.  Well,  of  course,  the  Community  Chest  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from 
that  of  San  Francisco.  San  Francisco's  budget,  just  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
is  nearly  $3,000,000.  Our  budget  was  just  a  little  over  $600,000.  Population  makes 
the  need,  rather  than  wealth;  and  while  here  the  Community  Chest  budget  is  one- 
fourth  of  San  Francisco^  yet  in  our  area  we  have  just  about  half  the  population ; 
but  there  is  an  answer  to  that,  to  be  fair  to  the  people.  San  Francisco  does  not 
supply  as  much  as  Alameda  County  out  of  their  public  funds,  out  of  their  county 
funds,  and  consequently  if  Alameda  County  did  not  supply  as  much  as  it  does  to 
dbari^,  we  would  have  to  go  out  for  one  and  a  half  miUion ;  but  they  have  taken  up 
quite  a  lot  of  slack.    •    *  « 

The  Social  Service  Board  of  Alameda  City,  according  to  Mrs. 
Beulah  Spunn,  Executive  Secretary,  is  now  carrying  300  unemployed 
families.  Since  January  they  have  been  spending  around  $6,000  a 
month,  an  average  of  $20.89  per  month  per  family.  They  have  now 
been  asked  to  put  the  families  on  a  50  per  cent  budget.  In  addition 
to  the  families  carried  by  the  Social  Service  Board,  the  public  employ- 
ment office  in  the  City  Hall  is  carrying  between  400  and  500  families 
on  a  work  relief  program.    Their  funds;  are  now  exhausted : 

We  are  one  of  four  agencies  that  dispense  the  county  funds  of  Alameda  CJounty, 
Berkeley,  Hay  ward,  Oakland  and  Alameda  office.  We  are  the  smallest  office  in  the 
county.  We  are  carrying  now  300  families  in  our  own  city  who  are  unemployed. 
Our  work  in  this  county  is  organized  primarily  for  the  aged,  the  sick,  the  widow 
and  the  mother  of  deserted  children.  We  were  asked  to  come  in  and  assist  in  the 
unemployment  problem.  Wo  tried  to  share  our  funds.  Our  budgets  were  set  up 
primarily  for  charity.  Our  staff  has  not  been  increased,  but  this  new  burden  has 
come  to  us. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  put  it  on  a  case  work  basis  where  need  is  shown. 
Jt  is  not  just  where  a  man  is  out  of  work ;  it  is  where  he  will  have  to  have  the 

sustenance  of  life.  In  January,  February  and  March  we  averaged  300  families  a 
month.  We  spent  $18,000  in  round  figures;  or  for  the  three  months  it  would  be 
900  families,  of  $20.89  a  month  average;  of  course,  knowing  that  no  family  can 
really  live  on  that  We  have  men  now  working  for  the  county  receiving  $24  a 
month  for  six  days  a  week ;  and  a  man  and  wife  and  one  or  two  children  we  are 
asking  to  live  on  that.  Of  course,  that  is  about  paying  the  food  bill,  the  other 
bills  being  neglected. 

From  the  16th  of  April  we  were  asked  to  go  on  the  50  per  cent  budget,  which 
is  impossible  for  real  livelihood.  We  are  making  a  campaign  now  for  mOk  for  the 
children  in  these  families.  ♦  *  *  In  Alameda  besides  the  work  we  do,  there 
has  been  the  Employment  Bureau  in  the  Ctiy  Hall,  which  is  carrying,  I  believe, 
between  400  and  600  families  also.    They  rotate  the  work  about  four  days  a  month 
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to  the  largest  families^  which  would  be  aboat  $10.   Their  funds  are  now  exhausted 

and  there  is  a  committee  meeting  tonight  to  make  a  campaign,  I  understand,  of  about 

$5,000  a  month  to  meet  this.    None  of  the  men  we  are  assisting  are  receiving  any  . 
funds  through  that.    Our  funds  are  coming  entirely  from  the  county.    This  winter 
we  raised  an  emergency  fund  of  $10,000  and  the  city  also  allowed  us  $8,000. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Is  the  demand  increasing  for  aid? 
A.  Oh,  yes,  very  much. 
Q.  Increasing  now? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  situation  with  you  a  year  ago? 

A.  The  same  worker  was  carrying  150  [cases]  a  year  ago  and  she  is  carrying 
300  now. 

FrMno  County. 

Z.  S.  Leymel,  Mayor  of  Fresno,  discussed  the  kind  of  emergency 
relief  carried  on  in  Fresno  city,  and  the  method  of  raising  funds.  He 
said  that  except  for  $1400  for  the  care  of  transients,  no  appropriation 
had  been  made  by  the  county  or  city  for  direct  relief  of  unemployment. 
An  attempt  to  put  over  a  bond  issue  of  two  and  one-half  million  dollars 
for  a  civic  center  which  would  have  provided  work  for  500  families  for 
two  and  one-half  years  was  voted  down  because  it  would  have  meant 
an  increase  in  taxes.  He  stated  it  was  uncertain  whether  much  provi- 
sion could  be  made  for  unemployment  relief  in  the  budget  for  the 
ensuing  year  on  account  of  the  insistent  demand  for  reduction  in  the 
tax  rate. 

The  situation  in  Fresno  County,  as  explained  by  S.  A.  Ledbetter, 
Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  county,  is  much  worse  at  the  present 
time  tiian  it  was  a  year  ago ;  as  many  persons  are  coming  for  relief  now 
9S  in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  He  anticipated  tliat  next  winter  will 
be  even  harder  than  the  one  just  passed,  although  he  expected  that 
temporary  relief  would  be  afforded;  during  August  and  September 
through  the  harvesting  of  crops.  The  county  is  hielping  2000  families 
in  the  county  at  the  present  time,  he  stated,  who  are  either  unemployed 
or  partially  employed.  This  represents  5000  to  6000  individuals. 

With  respect  to  funds,  Mr.  Ledbetter  stated  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  last  year  gave  about  $5,000  in  addition  to  the  regular  relief 
budget.  The  entire  county  relief  budget  for  the  present  year  was 
$276,000  plus  the  $5,000  appropriated  for  work  relief.  The  amount 
for  unemployment  relief  is  not  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  budget. 
He  estimated,  however,  that  during  the  year  around  $130,000  was  spent 
for  relief  of  the  unemployed : 

Among  our  people  in  and  around  FreiBio  aud  these  other  towns,  the  ritnatioii 

was  bad.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  worst  situation  in  our  county  is  from  Herndon  on  the 
north  to  Kingsburg  in  the  south  and  about  two  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Highway 
9d.  That  is  where  our  trouble  is  now.  In  these  places,  off  from  the  railroad  and 
highway,  like  Clovis  on  the  east  and  Kerman  on  the  west,  the  situation  is  not  so  bad. 
The  local  Red  Cross  units  and  the  Parent-Teachers  Association  handle  the  situation 
pretty  well,  with  the  exception  of  our  regular  cases  that  we  have  all  the  time.  But 
with  these  cities  up  and  down  the  highway  and  with  Fresno  City  in  particular,  the 
situation  right  now  is  very,  very  bad.  These  people  have  been  attracted  to  Fresno 
and  these  cities  along  the  highway.  They  used  to  work  here,  and  on  aeeoont  of  the 
depression  a  lot  of  them  have  been  thrown  out  of  work ;  and  they  are  trying  to  stay 
on  and  rehabilitate  themselTes  here,  and  thej  are  stow  to  get  oat  and  tiy  something 
else.    ♦    •  • 
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We  have  had  heavy  drain  on  our  budget  this  year.  There  has  been  one  thing 
in  our  favor,  and  that  is,  declining  prices.  It  does  not  cost  nearly  so  much  to  live 
right  now  as  it  did  when  that  budget  was  set  up,  and  that  has  reacted  in  our  favor. 
We  will  hKwe  enough  money  to  get  through  this  fiscal  year  unless  some  calamity  like 
that  one  they  had  last  January  comes  upon  us,  and  I  hardly  think  that  is  possible. 

Our  local  unemployment  situation  will  take  care  of  itself  when  we  go  to 
harvesting  our  fruit.  ♦  *  *  Just  as  quick  as  that  peak  is  over  with,  then  we 
have  got  our  folks  on  our  hands;  and  we  have  to  go  to  extending  aid.  And  I  look 
for  a  hard  winter  this  winter.  I  think  it  will  be  a  harder  winter  than  the  one  we 
had  last  year. 

Charles  A.  An^er,  representing  the  Community  Chest^  of  Fresno 
City,  said  that  the  private  agencies  last  year  did  not  have  funds  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  relief  work;  and  in  some  instances  they 
were  obliged  to  cut  the  grocery  orders  in  half  or  make  even  greater 

reduction.  The  extent  of  the  need  today  is  many  times  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  ago  and  is  even  more  acute  now  tlian  last  winter.  The 
Chest  agencies  in  Fresno  are  carino-  for  about  1800  families.  Approxi- 
mately $60,000  of  the  Chest  funds  went  into  direct  relief. 

Referring  to  the  relief  situation,  Mr.  Anger  questioned  whether 
this  would  be  much  improved  during  the  summer.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  men  on  the  ranches — 15  to  17  cents  an 
liour,  without  board,  does  not  provide  for  family  support : 

Questions  by  Comptissioner  Gushing 

Q.  What  is  your  observation  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  need  now  as 
oompared  to  a  year  ago? 

A.  I  think  it  is  many  times  greater.   I  think  the  sitoation  right  now  is  more 

acute  than  even  this  last  winter. 

-  Q.  I  was  not  quite  clear  about  the  money  raised  by  the  Community  Chest. 
What  was  the  total? 

A.  $119,000  was  our  soal  last  year.   $60,000  was  for  nnempl<^ment  relief. 

We  only  raised  $100,000. 

ft 

William  Glass,  Commissioner  of  Finance  of  Fresno  County,  refer- 
ring to  funds  for  unemployment  relief,  stated  that  they  had  appro- 
priated $1,400  from  the  City  Treasury  for  that  purpose.  The  city 
employees,  he  said,  had  contributed  to  this  fund,  giving  from  $1  to  $5 
per  month  out  of  their  salaries. 

Captain  A.  Hall,  Salvation  Army,  Fresno,  speaking  of  relief  work 
conducted  by  his  organization,  said  that  in  October,  1931,  they  assisted 
113  families,  representing  937  persons,  at  an  expenditure  of  $250.43. 
In  February  of  the  present  year  they  assisted  3634  families,  represent- 
in?  14,330  persons,  at  an  expenditure  of  $1,702.91.  Their  funds  are 
now  exhausted  and  they  are  unable  to  continue  this  work,  except  as 
supplies  are  donated.  Conditions  today,  he  felt,  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  they  were  a  year  ago  and  are  progressively  becoming  worse. 

Captain  HaU  estimated  that  there  are  from  250  to  300  families  in 
Fresno,  representing  approximately  1000  persons,  who  have  not  estab- 
lished the  legal  residence  necessary  for  public  assistance.  These 
families  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  even  as  far  as  from 
New  York.  He  did  not  know  how  they  are  able  to  exist  at  the  present 
tune ;  they  can  not  pay  rent,  and  some  of  them  are  now  living  in  camps, 
some  under  trees  near  a  park.  He  cited  the  case  of  one  family  to  whom 
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he  had  been  taking  bread  that  lias  notiimg  for  shelter  except  a  little 

canvas  tacked  around: 

♦  *  *  We  handled  families  which  were  not  long  enough  in  the  county  to 
rvceiTe  comity  aid,  and  there  were  quite  a  niiinber  o«  them  during  the  winter 
months,  and  there  still  are;  but  we  have  no  money  to  carry  on  any  longer,  and  we 
have  ceased  to  help  them,  excepting  when  the  citizens  give  us  food  to  give  around. 
We  had  about  200  loaves  of  bread  the  last  part  of  last  week,  and  about  250  loavea 
the  first  part  of  the  week.  We  took  these  to  the  different  famiUes  that  we  know 
ofi  and  in  one  of  the  families  they  had  not  had  bread  in  the  house  for  three  days; 
and  I  think  it  is  just  about  as  bad  as  it  ever  was,  and  a  little  worse 

As  far  as  work  is  concerned,  a  man  would  be  willing  to  work  if  there  was 

woric. 

Questions  fty  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  How  many  families  of  that  kind  do  you  figure  are  here  in  Fresno  in  that 

need  nowV  . 

A.  I  think  between  250  and  »)0  families.  ^ 

Q  Then  between  250  and  300  families  in  Fresno  have  not  lived  here  long 
enough  to  obtain  the  legal  residence  deemed  necessary  to  permit  them  to  get  help 
from  public  funds? 

A.  Correct. 

Q.  That  would  be  upwards  of  1000  people? 

A.  Pretty  close  to  that,  yes. 

Q.  What  help  are  they  getting  today?  ,  .  *  #^ 

A.  I  do  not  know  how  they  are  existing  ;  only  as  I  said,  when  we  get  toon 
l^ven  to  us,  we  take  it  to  them. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  organisation  belong  them? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Where  do  those  people  come  from  generally?     ^  ,  ^  „^  ^   

A.  From  all  over  the  State,  and  aU  ofer  the  United  States;  they  camt 
from  as  far  as  New  York. 

Q.  Where  are  they  living? 
A.  Ki^ht  here  in  Fresno. 
Q.  In  houses? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thev  can  not  pay  their  rent,  can  they? 

A  No, 'they  have  not  been  able  to.    Some  of  them  have  moved  into  camps; 

several  families  I  have  known  of  have  gone  into  the  country  under  the  trees,  no 

real  camp,  but  they  are  living  there  just  the  same. 

Q.  Men,  women  and  children?  .  u    i     *  i, 

A.  Yes.  there  is  one  in  North  Fresno,  and  another  out  back  of  the  park,  as 

near  as  I  can  gather  from  what  a  fellow  told  me  this  morning. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  for  shelter?  .     .  ^  ^ 

A.  One  family  that  I  have  been  going  to  with  bread,  has  some  canvas  tacked 

up  around,  that  is  all. 

Reverend  James  G.  Dowling,  Catholic  Welfare  Society,  Fresno, 
speaking  of  the  relief  situation,  stated  that  the  burden  of  caring  for 
destitute  families  who  have  not  established  a  residence  in  the  oonnty 
has  been  carried  largely  by  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Associated 
Catholic  Charities,  although  the  Red  Cross  and  Jewish  Welfare  org^- 
izations  have  taken  care  of  some.  He  said  that  they  had  been  asked 
to  take  care  of  f amiUes  who  have  lived  in  Fresno  from  15  to  25  years, 
but  through  some  technicality,  could  not  secure  assistance  frcnn  the 
County  Welfare  Department.  . 

His  organization  operated  this  year  on  a  bndget  of  $8,070 ;  during 
the  winter  months  they  took  care  of  from  300  to  350  families.  The 
demands  on  the  Salvation  Army  were  so  great  during  the  winter  that 
they  ran  ont  of  fnnds  and  many  of  the  families  they  had  been  carrying 
were  thrown  on  the  Catholic  charities.  At  the  preaent  time  their  family 
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load  is  about  500,  with  an  average  of  five  to  a  family.  He  estimated 
that  for  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children,  $10  a  week  is  needed. 
Families  in  the  comity,  he  said,  have  been  asked  to  live  on  $4  a  we^ 
this  past  winter,  representing  the  work  r^ef  given  by  the  County 
Welfare  Department,  two  days  work  a  week  at  $2  a  day : 

*  *  *  It  is  understood  that  families  that  have  resided  in  Fresno  more 
than  a  year  and  in  the  JState  three  years,  are  entitled  to  help  from  County  Welfare 
[DepartmentL  and  sbonld  be  taken  eare  of  by  that  organissation.  Other  families, 
that  have  not  been  here  a  year,  or  are  otherwise  excluded  from  aid  by  the  CJounty 
Welfare  [Department],  come  for  relief  to  the  private  relief  agencies.  The  burden 
of  the  work  done  by  these  relief  agencies  during  the  past  winter  has  fallen  on  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Associated  Catholic  Charities.  The  lied  Cross  has  taken 
care  of  families  where  the  bread  winner  or  head  of  the  family  is  a  disabled  war 
veteran ;  and  besides  that,  we  hare  the  Jewish  Welfare,  another  small  organization, 
taking  care  of  their  destitute. 

It  was  said  that  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for  the  care  of  destitute 
families  in  Fresno,  if  added  up,  would  possibly  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
families  in  the  past  year.  That  is  an  opinion  of  which  I  would  not  be  so  certain ; 
but  what  I  wish  to  express  at  this  time  is  that  the  private  family  relief  agencies 
of  Fresno  have  had,  during  the  past  year,  to  bear  more  than  their  share  of  the 
relief  in  this  city.  We  have  been  asked  to  take  care  of  cases  which  were  not  ours, 
l^ese  families,  many  of  them  in  our  files  at  the  present  time,  have  been  in  1  resuo  as 
long,  as  15,  20  or  25  years ;  and  we  have  been  asked  to  take  care  of  them.  We 
sent  them  to  where  they  are  entitled  to  help,  and  that  is  to  the  County  Wdfore 
[Department]  ;  and  they  were  told  they  were  not  entitled  to  help,  for  s<Mne 
technicality  which  neither  they  nor  anybody  else,  I  think,  could  explain. 

Now  I  am  not  criticising  the  County  Welfare  [Department].  We,  in  all 
fairness,  speak  for  the  poor  in  Fresno  and  on  b^alf  of  the  private  relief  agencies. 
When  we  are  taxed  more  than  we  can  take  care  of,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to 
turn  down  certain  families  or  to  give  families  inadequate  assistance.  A  family 
comes  and  asks,  for  instance,  that  we  pay  their  rent;  and  we  say  we  can  not  do  it. 
We  fe^  that  many  destitute  families  in  Fresno  have  been  treated  unfairly. 

It  is  true  to  say  that  perhaps  some  families  have  imposed  on  the  County 
Welfare  [Department].    There  are  some  that  are  not  deserving  of  hdp  but  that 

does  not  exclude  a  proper  sympathy  towards  other  families  by  those  in  authority. 
And  I  say  in  the  County  Welfare  [Department]  of  this  county  that  there  is  iM>t  the 
proper  sympathy  towards  the  poor. 

•  ■  *  - 

J.  L.  Vincenz,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Fresno,  explained 
what  tlie  city  of  Fresno  has  done  in  the  matter  of  unemployment  relief. 
He  pointed  out  in  this  connection  that  the  percentage  of  home  owiiers 
in  Fresno  is  much  larger  than  that  in  most  of  the  coast  cities,  and  that 
when  attempt  is  made  to  raise  money  for  unemi^loyment  relief  by  taxes, 
it  is  placing  a  heavier  burden  on  persons  who  in  some  instances  are 
already  out  of  employment: 

It  would  seem  from  the  information  that  the  Mayor  gave  you  that  the  only 
money  the  city  of  Fresno  has  put  forward  for  unemployment  relief  is  $1,400.  That 
is  not  quite  the  case;  for  we  of  the  city  of  Fresno,  the  taxpayers,  pay  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  $27G,000  which  Mr.  Ledbetter  spoke  of,  which  comes  from  the  county 
in  our  county  taxes.  Besides  that,  it  is  from  the  citizens  of  Fresno  entirely  that  the 
$100,000  budget  for  the  Community  Chest  was  raised ;  so  we  have  done  something 
along  that  line  that  I  do  not  believe  was  brought  out. 

There  is  another  angle  that  differentiates  the  city  of  Fresno  particularly  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  percentage  of  home  owners  that  we  have  in 
Fresno  is  much  larger  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  cities — ^in  fact,  in  most  of 
the  coast  citieeh— so  when  you  raise  unemploymait  rdief  money  by  an  increase  in 
taxes,  you  are  hitting  many  of  the  people  who  are  already  out  of  employment. 
*  *  •  If  we  increase  their  taxes  to  raise  unemployment  relief,  we  are  back 
where  we  started  from. 
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L.  B.  Mallory,  Deputy  in  Charge,  Division  of  Labor  Statisties  and 
Law  Enforcement,  CaUfomia  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  and 
Member  of  the  President's  Emergency  Unemployment  Council,  refer- 
ring to  specie  oases  of  suffering,  stated  that  in  the  winter  he  visited  & 
eamp  on  the  west  dde  where  agricultural  workers  were  living: 

Along  in  the  winter  when  the  unemployment  situation  became  acute,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  on  the  west  side  on  an  inspection  with  Profesaor  Pliillipa, 
Profeaaor  Gaines  of  the  high  school,  and  some  others.  We  went  through  some  six- 
teen of  the  thirty-three  labor  camps  on  the  west  side.  Now  in  the  largest,  we 
found  some  650  or  more  human  beings  living  in  this  camp. 

Quettum       (7oiiMiiMttofi«r  Cu9hing 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  In  January  of  this  year.  Two  hundred  and  thirteen  children  were  in 
that  camp,  running  in  ages  all  tiie  way  from  babies  in  arms  to  six,  seven  or  ten 
years.  One  of  the  speakers  mentioned  the  fact  that  these  families  are  large 
families,  six,  seven,  ten  or  eleven  in  a  family.  We  found  in  some  of  those  cabins 
of  one  room,  they  were  housing  from  six  to  seven  human  beings.  These  houses 
were  surrounded  with  wat«r  and  mud;  and  tiiey  had  a  few  black  beans  and  some 
flour  mixed  with  water  for  the  children's  mOk  and  tliat  was  the  menu  of  t^Me 
people  in  camp. 

Ktrn  County. 

In  describing  the  extent  of  the  relief  problem  in  Kern  County, 
Samuel  S.  White,  editor  of  the  Kern  County  Union  Labor  Journal, 
representing  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,^  said  that  conditions  in 
sections  of  Kern  County  are  deplorable.  He  estimated  that  more  than 
2500  families  in  the  county  are  without  work.  For  the  present  year,  up 
to  May  20,  the  county  has  expended  through  the  Welfare  Department 
(including  State  aid)  $101,538.  Of  this  amount  $35,000  was  appro- 
priated for  the  care  of  outside  indigents  and  $50,000  for  direct  financial 
aid.  A  private  fund  amounting  to  $62,295.40  was  raised  for  local  work 
relief.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  relief  funds  (around  $70,000) 
came  from  contributions  of  city  employees  and  from  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  He  felt  that  the  County  Welfare  Department  had.  not 
more  than  $50,000  available  for  relief  by  regular  appropriation. 

Smn  Joaquin  County. 

According  to  F.  L.  Strong,  Registrar,  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  San  Joaquin,  the  county  at  the  present  time  is  carrying  about 
800  families.  During  January  and  February  of  the  present  year  they 
were  assisting  2600  families,  representing  approximately  10,000  i)er- 
sons.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  number  assisted  by  the  private  relief 
agencies.  He  explained  that  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  families  carried  by  the  county  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the 
funds  of  the  Welfare  Department  are  exhausted  and  they  are  obliged 
to  curtail  tho  relief  drastically.  They  have  to  limit  relief  for  residents, 
mainly  to  those  where  there  is  no  man  in  the  family  able  to  do  any 
work.  Most  of  the  assistance  given  is  in  the  form  of  food  orders  and 
clothing.  The  number  of  families  needing  relief  is  increawng  and  the 
demand  is  now  three  times  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  to  date,  the  County  Welfare  Department  has  expended 

iSee  Exhibit  20  In  Part  n  B. 
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around  $82,000  for  relief.  The  budget  for  the  next  year  represents  an 
increase  of  60  per  cent: 

Questions  by  Commissioner  French 

Q.  If  you  had  the  same  amount  of  money  available  today  as  earlier  in  tlM 

would  be  approximately  the  same  as 
earlier  in  the  year;  or  do  you  think  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number  need- 
ing help? 

A.  Of  com^  ontaide  of  tianaientB  that  we  £d  h^  along  theie^  I  think  it  is 

increasing. 

Q.  That  is,  the  number  of  families  needing  relief? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  a  lot  <tf  the  people  that  had  enough  to  subsist  on  that  are 
now  just  on  the  very  verge  of  b^ng  absolutely  broke. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men,  women  and  diildren  were  represented  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  year? 

A.  About  10,000  people. 

iA^'\  ^"^l^  "  increase  in  yoor  budget  appropriation  of  Jnly  1,  or 

would  it  be  about  the  same? 

*u  *  *^  u  ^^"^  increase.  I  had  a  meeting  with  the  board  the  other  day,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  figuring  on,  a  60  per  cent  increase  for  my  department  Every 
other  department  m  onr  county  is  curtailing;  but  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  we  will  haye  to  have  more  of  a  budget  for  the  next  year, 

■  ^*  ^*l®^^bury  of  the  Citizens  Employment  Council,  Stockton, 
2?i2:^iVn  Stockton  they  expended  during  the  past  year 

fl05,071.69  for  relief,  the  major  part  of  which  went  for  work  relief. 
This  IS  practically  three  times  the  amount  expended  the  previous  year 
The  eshmate  for  next  year  is  between  $125,000  and  $150,000.  Mr 
Falconbnry  stated  that  from  all  indications,  conditions  next  winter  wili 
be  worse  than  they  were  during  the  one  just  passed : 

Qme$Uon9  hp  OommUBMUmer  Cnshinff 

A*  SlT^  2"*^  estimate  as  to  the  further  need  for  the  coming  winter? 

nr.«r,iT;f-  mdicEtions  It  wiU  be  worse  than  this  last  winter.   I  think  our 

?nf«i?n  Am\'^    ""."."^  2""  ^Sf.^^  ^^'^t^^'  would  come  nearer  to  spend- 

ing  $150,000  this  winter  than  $100,000  as  it  did  last  winteMjerhapa  $125u000 
Q.  Are  you  helping  some  families  now? 

A.  To  a  very  smaU  extent  I  think  our  office  will  close.  We  do  not  run  aU 
the  year  through.  Last  year  we  closed  April  4.  but  we  wiU  dOM  at  tiie  end  of 
this  week  this  year.  We  are  out  o£  funds  also.  «  w 

Sacramento  County. 

Mary  Judge,  Registrar,  Department  of  Social  Service  of  Sacra- 
mento County,  speaking  of  the  extent  of  unemployment  relief,  stated 
that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  durincr  the 
past  two  years  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  depart- 
ment, there  has  been  an  increase  during  the  summer  months  At  the 
present  time,  they  are  caring  for  about  1000  families,  an  increase  of 
300  per  cent  over  last  year.  Prom  July  1,  1931,  to  the  present  time, 
*Q?W^®  assistance  to  some  5000  families  at  a  cost  of  around 

$81,000.  Their  funds  are  now  exhausted  and  they  have  had  to  draw 
upon  the  county  reserve  fund.  She  felt  that  the  budget  for  another 
year  should  be  larger: 

In  1929-30,  we  spent  $49,311.  In  1930-31,  $74,500:  and  this  year  it  will 
average  about  2792  caaes-about  $81,200.  ana  una  year  it  wiU 

On  February  1,  we  instituted  a  commissary  in  our  department,  and  with 
848  cases  our  cost  was  18449m  This  is  in  oontraat  to  the  expenditaie  of  $7,m^ 
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in  February,  1931.  for  595  cases.  Likewise  in  March  o«  ^  Jear.  ^Sj^^^^ 
was  $8,895.77  for  852  cases,  as  against  an  expenditure  of  ^^ffU»  for       CMW»  m 

^*^^Sin?^^we  instituted  our  commissary  in  February  of  this  year  we  ^av^saved 
quite  a  bit  of  money,  probably  half  of  what  the  expenditures  were  monUa, 
and  at  this  time  we  have  860  famiUes  in  our  aty  that  we  are  caring  for 

Queaikma  &y  OommUtionet  OutMng 

Q,  How  many  families  do  you  say  you  are  taking  care  of  now? 

A.  Somewhere  around  1004  or  1005. 

Q.  That  is  considerably  more  than  a  year  ago? 

A.  Oh,  it  is  800  per  cent  more    ♦    *    *  .    .  , 

Q.  Do  you  expecrthe  county  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  for  the  coming 

year  than  for  the  last  year?  j     „  ^.^  A^^m^ 

A.  Yes,  I  do.    I  think  they  will  make  it  very  much  more,  and  try  to  deyiM 
some  ways  and  means  to  provide  work  this  year,  which  we  did  not  have  last  year 
some  way^a^^  ^  ^  adequacy  of  the  help  you  have  been  able 

*^^a!  Well,  I  think  we  have  met  the  situation  very  w^.  As  it  was,  we  used  to 
give  out  ordera  with  the  various  merchants,  and  we  would  have  a  budget  say  for 
Sl  dSerent  number  of  children;  but  I  think  it  was  very  well  ^^^dl^/j/^*^ 
the  money  commenced  to  j^et  so  low,  we  devised  this  commissary,  ajid  we  have 
everything  very  good.  We  buy  the  supplies  wholesale  through  our  purchwing  a«ent. 
We  do  not  bu/the  milk  or  eg^  or  thi^s  like  that.  Where  there  ar«  «nrfl  children, 
we  generally  give  an  order  for  the.  milk  and  eggs  for  them. 

W  B  Jenkins,  manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest, 
referriig  to  the  reUef  work  conducted  by  the  private  agencies  m  the 
county,  said  that  the  load  of  relief  cases  has  increased  from  200  to  300 
per  cent  since  last  year.  There  were  747  families  assisted  by  the  Chest 
agencies  in  February  of  the  present  year  at  a  cost  of  $6,047.34  as 
e^pared  with  165  famiUes  at  a  cost  of  $2,683.28  m  February  of  the 
previous  year : 

Questions  by  Commissioner  French 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  your  experi«ice  this  year  as  compared  with  previous 
years? 

A.  In  what  department?  .  .    j       j  s  ..^ 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  the  number  of  men  and  women  hdped,  and  tunlUes,  ana 

allowances,  etc.  ,  . 

A  For  September  and  October,  1930,  last  year,  there  was  a  meager  amount 
of  818  persons  helped;  this  year  for  that  period  there  were  21,970  helped.  Last 
November  there  were  27,729  helped. 

Commissioner  Gushing:  That  means  mMi  per  month,  two  meals  per  day? 

A  In  January,  1932,  there  were  37,770  as  against  last  year  with  20,889. 
You  see  our  unemployment  started  earlier  this  year.  January,  1932,  37,770  against 
20,889  January,  1931.  February,  1932,  45,800  as  against  20,301  last  year.  We  fed 
90!000  meals  in  the  month  of  Fehruary— transient  single  men.  . 

Commissioner  French  ;  But  that  does  ntit  OMan  yon  had  40,000  odd  single 

men,  does  it? 

A.  No,  this  is  the  total  for  the  month. 

Q.  In  other  words,  a  man  could  come  back  and  one  man  might  get  a  large 
number  of  mods  in  a  month? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  a  great  many  men  who  started  when  we  opened  our  kitchen, 
and  remained  practically  through. 

J.  S.  Dean,  city  manager  of  Sacramento,  stated  that  the  city  does 
not  make  anv  appropriation  for  relief  of  unemployment.  During  the 
present  emergency,  however,  the  city  out  of  its  emergency  fund  has 
helped  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  meals  given  to  itinerants.  The  inter- 
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est  on  a  special  fund  amounting  to  $9,000  to  $10,000  annually,  Avliich 
usually  lasts  six  months,  was  exhausted  in  three  months  this  year : 

*  *  *  Through  a  mutual  agreement  of  business  interests  and  our  own  com- 
munity interests  in  Sacramento,  the  work  of  unemployment  relief  and  help  in  taking 
care  of  the  unemployed  has  been  turned  over  entirely  to  the  Community  Chest.  ♦  *  * 

MIGRATORY  AND  AGRICULTURAL  WORKERS  AND  HOMELESS  MEN 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems,  according  to  officials  of  the  relief 
agencies,  is  that  created  by  transient  and  migratory  workers  and  home- 
less men.  In  the  case  of  families,  they  are  largely  agricultural  laborers 
and  cannery  workers.  It  was  stated  that  a  considerable  number  of 
the  unemployed  transients  are  citizens  of  California,  but  without  a 
settled  place  of  abode  in  any  county.  Others  have  been  less  than  three 
years  in  the  State,  and  are  not  eligible  for  public  relief  under  the 
residence  law. 

What  assistance  is  given  these  groups  comes  mainly  from  the  pri- 
vate charities.  The  practice  in  caring  for  indigent  transients  varies  in 
different  localities.  In  a  few  places  it  was  reported  that  no  distinction 
IS  made,  that  relief  is  ^iven  as  far  as  possible  to  all  applicants  who  are 
m  need.  In  a  number  of  localities,  however,  it  appeared  that  migratory 
workers  have  difficulty  in  securing  assistance.  This  situation,  it  was 
Stated,  IS  largely  due  to  lack  of  clear  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  State  and  municipalities  in  such  matters. 

A  number  of  the  speakers  recommended  that  the  problem  of  look- 
ing out  for  unemployed  transients  should  be  handled  by  the  State, 
leaving  the  counties  and  towns  to  care  for  the  resident  unemployed. 
The  State  labor  camps  were  usually  advocated  in  this  connection. 
They  were  also  recommended  by  some  as  a  means  of  caring  for  resident 
single  men  without  dependents. 

Shelters  and  kitchens  are  maintained  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
to  provide  temporary  assistance  for  homeless  men,  both  resident  and 
transient.  Speakers  for  the  Unemployed  Council  in  a  number  of 
instances  objected  to  the  food  and  accommodations  provided  at  these 
relief  stations. 

In  the  case  of  agricultural  workers,  there  was  much  criticism  of 
the  wages  paid.  In  many  instances,  it  was  reported  that  the  wages 
received  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  and  have  to  be  supple- 
mented by  assistance  from  the  welfare  agencies. 

C.  A.  Billig,  Manager  of  the  Municipal  Service  Bureau  for  Home- 
less Men,  Department  of  Social  Service  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
rei)re8entmg  the  Community  Chest,  stated  that  transients  present  a 
serious  problem  in  that  city.  They  are  coming  to  the  city  by  thousands 
every  month,  he  said,  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  looking  for  work. 
The  city  has  as  its  first  concern,  the  care  of  its  own  resident  unem- 
ployed. It  would  like  to  do  something^  however,  for  these  men  othw 
than  to  tell  them  to  move  on. 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer,  Director  of  the  CathoUc  Welfare 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  representing  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  said 
that  the  funds  of  the  private  agencies  are  not  adequate  to  care  for  the 
single  unemployed  men ;  yet  they  have  to  try  to  provide  for  the  throngs 
ot  nonresident  homeless  men  who  have  eome  to  the  dty  lookimr  for 
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work    He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  care  of  these  homeless  men 
fs  a  responsfbility  of  the  city  rather  than  o£  the  pnvate  agencies : 

.    .    .    Hundreds  and  thousands  of  the^nonr«dd«tm«^^^ 

city.  We  stiU  have  then,  with  '"-^  ^tlSeS^  th^^h^rhC"  or  two 
a  number  of  agencies,  and  hope  to  """J*      ""^^^  these  men.  W« 

agencies,  trying  to  prevent  d°Pl'<=«t>°°.»°''j^^**,Jitnr  caring  for  the  transient. 
Z  feel  that  the  city  has  ^^'J,"^^^;^^^'^^^^^^^^^^  the  private 
nonresident,  homeless  men;  and  it  "^^'^  •^L,  ?  liability,  these  men 

agencies  of  this  State,  or  any  other  State.    Th«  is  a  great        ^ . 
cine  to  U8  in  the  hope,  perhapa,  ««  ^et  'ng  employm^^ 

we  In  cbaree  of  the  relief  agencies  ^•'""l^  provide  for  t^^  we^  and  with 

concern  is  with  the  families,  and  our  s^-^^^^^f  J^"* 
what  we  have  to  do  with,  our  funds  are  eitinly  inadequate. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  of  the  Cali^Eornia  State 
rhJhpr  of  Commerce'  urged  that  effort  be  made  to  secure  Federal 
Si  to  m^fprob^  of  caring  for  nonresident  unemployed : 

.    .    .   The  present  problem  confronting  many  CaUfornia^« 

providing  relief  to  nonresidents,  is  »  "rt"""*  ^8^^^^ 
^ergen^  measures.    The  Federal  sovexnment  and  not  the  bUte  g  ^ 

the  first  responsibility  in  providing  such  aid  '"^^  "^^^^^  ,  n,adnal  ques- 
Califomia  residents  ^^^''I'^Ajt^^a^Tv^^^ BS.i.tnn^^  is  not  f.rth- 
tion,  and  only  secondly  a  California  <l"f™?'  "  '  ,  unavailing  efforts  to  secure 
coming.  State  aid,  if  eventuaUy  imP"--^  Snbly  under  the  circumstances,  be 
Federal  action,  ^^^^'^''^^^^V^^r.''''^ ^^l^r^^^MTot  indigents  from  other 

irtis^or.r^eiur'^^^^  •  •  • 

county  aid: 

*  ♦  *  The  county  must  provide  emergency  care  pending  the  establishment 
of  residence,  af ^  wS^f .  .^er  ZXtt^^^^or^  w^S 
^^l^Z^'Z^L-^^  anl  rarr;pre:e;ts  another  serious  problem. 

Question  ly  Commissioner  Bauer 

of  our  cases  represent  Mexican  cases,    it  was  w  w^mi  «»   •  i»« 
11  per  cent  now. 

Seward  C  Simons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Che^  Id  Cou^U  of  Social  Agencies,  Secretary  of  the  Unemployment 
S^Si  ^Sommended  that  care  of  transients  should  m  every  com- 
munity  be  centralized : 

♦  ♦    *    Every  community  should  provide  a  definite  place  where  these  people 

*  ,  inAmm  We  have  in  Pasadena  centralized  that  work  ; 
«^\^  ^'X^lLrto  me^^^^  Mnd  out,  assuring  the  person  to  whom  Ihe 
Saet  Is          iSatte  *^Tt  food  and  lodging.    I  might  add  that  the  number  of 


1  See  Exhibit  22  to  Part  H  B. 
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transient  men  is  distinctly  dropping.  March  was  30  per  cent  under  February,  and 
April  will  be  30  per  cent  under  March ;  and  I  think  we  have  as  good  a  registration 
system  as  any  place  in  the  State  of  California.  We  have  had  some  10,000  in  this 
group  visit  us  since  the  first  of  July,  and  we  are  just  completing  our  analysis. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  of  the  first  3200  we  analyzed,  one-third 
were  from  California,  or  had  lived  here  one  year.  That  disproves  to  some  extent 
the  theory  that  the  transients  are  entirely  oue-of-the-State  residents.  One-third  of 
the  first  3200  analyzed  had  a  residoice  of  one  year  in  California. 

S.  B.  Black,^  Chairman  of  the  Calif omia  Labor  Camps  Committee, 
stated  that  the  camps  were  established  to  cheek  the  influx  of  non- 
residents into  the  State  and  to  take  care  of  those  already  in  the  State 
where  local  agencies  were  unable  to  do  this.  About  20  per  cent  of  the 
men  in  the  camps  were  residents  of  California,  he  estimated.  He 
claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  camps  was  to  deter  indigent  unemployed 
workers  from  coming  to  the  State. 

Frank  Sewitz,  metal  worker,  representing  the  Unemployed  Council, 
San  Francisco,  spoke  of  the  hardships  of  the  migratory  workers  in  the 
matter  of  relief : 

Now,  the  condition  of  the  unemployed  workers  who  are  in  the  bread  line  is 
very  miserable,  and  the  term  which  the  workers  in-  the  bread  line  give  to  that 
particular  institution  is  the  slop  line  and  dump.  The  workers  are  forced  to  stand 
four  or  five  hours  for  that  slop,  and  as  a  result,  many  of  them  contract  various  kinds 
of  sickness  and  have  to  sulTtVr  on  the  street,  and  they  even  collapse  in  the  bread  line, 
so  the  ambulance  has  to  pick  them  up  and  take  them  to  the  hospital,  and  many  of 
them  are  not  seen  again. 

Now,  further,  after  eating  that  slop  in  that  dump,  the  men  are  forced  into 
lousy  flop  houses  at  6  o'clock,  where  you  can  find  notldng  but  diseases  and  pesti- 
lence.   *    ♦  * 

Now,  the  demand  of  this  particular  section  of  the  working  claws  is  this,  that 
the  unemployed  workers  be  given  three  square  meals  a  day ;  that  the  public  buildings 
be  opened  for  all  unemployed  workers ;  that  clean  beds,  clean  towels,  clean  sheets 
and  pillows  be  put  in  these  places ;  that  they  have  their  laundry  done  free  twice  a 
week.    This  will  be  the  demand  pending  the  legislation  upon  the  insurance  bill. 

C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Director  of  Unemployed  Relief ,  San  Francisco, 
suggested  amendment  to  the  residence  law  to  provide  for  migratory 
workers  who  are  residents  of  the  State  but  without  a  settled  place  of 
abode  in  any  county.  He  outlined  the  assistance  provided  by  the  city 
for  single  men,  mauily  migratory  workers.  With  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  shelters  provided  for  such  m^,  he  said  that  the  ones  where 
large  numbers  of  men  are  accommodated  are  infested  with  vermin ;  that 
although  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  them  down,  it  means  a  constant 
fight.  He  attributed  the  conditions  to  the  personal  habits  of  some  of 
the  men  and  their  objections  to  taking  a  bath  and  having  their  clothes 
steamed : 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  present  residence  law — ^the  settlement  law  of  this  State— pro- 
vides one  year  in  the  county  and  three  years  in  the  State,  and  supervisors  and 

county  attorneys  have  held  that  that  law  does  not  permit  the  county  to  spend  a 
doUar  for  a  nonresident.  That  means  many  of  the  counties  of  this  State  are  just 
shoving  the  migratory  laborer  on,  and  giving  him  no  relief,  and  a  great  deal  of  this 
is  not  from  out  of  the  State— it  U  residents  in  this  State,  without  a  settled  place  of 
abode.  The  men  who  work  oh  the  farms  in  spring  and  summer,  the  men  who  go 
into  the  forests  and  fisheries,  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  industrial  equipment  of 
this  State;  and  they  are  passed  on  by  the  counties  who  refuse  to  recognize  any 
responsibility  for  them,  and  their  "out"  is  this  new  resid^ce  law.   I  think  it  is  too 


?  See  Elxhibit  11  in  Part  U  B. 
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dn'sti(  and  it  enables  the  counties  that  are  looking  for  the  way  to  save  a  dollar  to 
do  it  legally,  and  to  shove  their  iNirden  on  the  morally  resnonsible  c-ommiinities. 

*  *  *  *  San  Francisco  very  definitely  from  the  beginning  assumed  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  migratory  worker;  and  I  think  it  was  the  only  community  m  the 
State  of  California  that  assumed  a  responsibility  for  the  migratory  worker  who 
could  not  establish  residence.  We  did  that  oa  the  theory  that  if  this  community 
was  to  remain  a  metropolis  of  this  district,  it  had  to  be  the  reservoir  of  labor. 
We  have  always  looked  at  it  that  way,  that  the  working  man  comes  into  the  city 
in  the  winter  and  spends  what  he  earned  in  the  field  and  forest  or  fishery,  ana 
when  the  summer  is  bad,  and  he  comes  back  with  an  empty  pocket,  we  owe  him 
something,  even  though  he  can  not  establish  local  residence;  and  we  paid  no 
^S^tir'to  t?e  settlement  law  of  1931  here  *  •  *  We  designe<l  a  kitchen 
that  would  feed  men  quickly— we  thought  we  might  have  2000  people  eating  there 
a  (lav  •  we  have  fed  as  many  as  6000  single  men.  That  kitchen  furnishes  two 
meals  a  day ;  a  breakfast  of  murii.  coffee,  hread  and  syrup,  and  an  evening  meal 
of  a  stew,  which  carries  meat  and  vegetables  with  t,  br^^l  n^am  and  coffee 
The  load  in  December  and  January  was  aMWOXimately  6000  men  a  day.  inat 
load  has  dropped  to  3000.    ♦    *    *  .  .         j  ^„ 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  of  the  3000  they  are  feeding  twice  a  day  now, 
less  than  200  are  non-residents:  they  are  all  San  Francsico  men.  They  have  Uved 
here  three  years  or  over,  and  they  are  entitled  to  our  relief  when  they  can  not 
set  work.  I  contemplated  closing  the  kitchen  the  first  of  May  or  the  first  of  June. 
My  feeling  today  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  close  this  year,  because  we  do  not 
propose  to  leave  men  hungry  on  our  streets. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  C«shing 

Q.  That  is  an  unprecedented  experience,  is  it  not? 

A.  That  has  never  happened  before.  ^     ,     .  j'*s«„- 

Q.  Someone  who  spoke  here  yesterday  told  about  the  aleepmg  conations  fur- 
nished by  city  accommodations,  and  said  that  they  vwre  "lousy."   What  have  you 

to  say  about  that?  -  ^        j  „  

I  think  it  was  true.    Where  large  numbers  of  men  congregate,  and  some 

are  careless  in  their  habits,  they  bring  vermin  in  with  them,  and  it  is  a  cow*^* 

fight  to  keep  them  out   I  think  it  is  the  ftrnlt,  to  some  extent,  of  the  mail.   I  was 

at  the  Tenth  Street  Mission,  run  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it  was  lousy,  but 

there  was  a  constant  fight  to  keep  vermin  out.    We  purchased  machinery,  and 

asked  the  men  to  steam  their  clothes;  and  it  might  surprise  you  to  know  that  men 

frequently  refuse  to  go  to  the  Mission  rather  than  take  a  bath.    I  do  not  know 

whether  that  is  the  resiflt  of  hnmaa  ntare,  or  the  result  of  carelessness  m  per«m  ; 

but  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  down  vermin  in  large  shelters  of  that  kind  just 

as  it  was  impossible  in  the  army,  where  regulations  were  absolutely  complete,  to 

keep  down  vermin.    We  use  every  means  possible  to  avoid  them,  but  there  is  no 

question  but  they  were  there,  and  they  are  there  today.  ,    -  . 

Q  It  was  also  said  that  in  some  of  the  slielterB,  the  heat  was  turned  off  in 
the  night,  and  it  was  very  cold  in  the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  early  morning. 

A  I  can  not  answer  that ;  but  I  think  if  you  will  ask  any  physician  or  head 
of  a  hospital,  they  will  tell  you  that  where  a  number  of  people  are  sleeping  in 
one  room  if  the  heat  is  turned  off  it  Is  macfa  healthier;  and  I  think  they  did 
turn  the  heat  off  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^  and  tnm  it  on  in  the  morning.  We  do 
that  in  hospitals  reguhuly. 

M  Raport,  agricultural  worker,  speaking  for  the  Agricultural 
Workers'  Industrial  Union,  San  Francisco,  told  about  the  wage  and 
working  conditions  of  laborers  in  the  Imperial  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
and  the  cannery  workers  at  San  Jose.  He  said  that  there  are  arouna 
400,000  agricultural  workers  in  the  State,  made  up  of  Mexicans,  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans;  that  they  have  work  in  the  fields  three  to  four 
months  during  the  year.  He  spoke  of  the  long  hours  in  the  fields, 
sometimes  from  three  in  the  morning  until  three  in  the  afternoon; 
the  intense  heat  and  the  lack  of  clean  drinking  water ;  the  low  wages 
itod  the  serious  wage  cuts  during  the  past  year.    He  presented  the 
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demands  of  the  agricultiiral  workeni;  that  the  hurden  of  unemployment 
relief  should  be  placed  on  the  employing  dasaes  ratiier  than  on  the 
workers  through  wage  cuts  and  charity  <&iTes. 

Archie  Brown,  carpenter's  helper  and  agricultural  worker,  San 
Francisco,  spoke  of  conditions  among  the  younger  unemployed  and  the 
young  agricultural  workers.  He  said  he  had  never  seen  so  much  misery 
in  his  life  as  he  had  seen  among  the  workers  in  the  fields.  He  mentioned 
families  of  workers  living  in  little  shanties  in  the  peach  orchards  around 
Marysville,  for  which  they  paid  $3  a  week.  These  were  without  sani- 
tary facilities  of  any  kind.  He  said  that  the  mothers  with  babies 
would  get  up  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  go  out  to 
pick  peaches.  He  told  how,  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  workers  built  huts 
of  weeds  and  were  oblio^ed  to  drink  water  out  of  the  irrigation  ditches 
where  filth  is  thrown.  When  the  work  in  the  fields  is  over,  the  families 
come  to  the  cities  and  small  towns.  He  stated  that  when  they  apply 
for  relief,  they  have  difficulty  in  securing  assistance  from  the  Associated 
Charities;^  also  that  although  the  older  people  are  given  some  form  of 
relief,  the  younger  people  are  not  given  any. 

Hei-man  Boren,-  unemployed  milling  machine  operator,  San  Fran- 
cisco, related  his  personal  experiences  with  the  relief  agencies  and  the 
police  as  illustration  of  the  problems  of  homeless  men.  He  felt  that 
the  hardship  of  families  that  have  to  depend  upon  charitable  assistance 
does  not  com]3are  with  that  of  the  dependent  homeless  men ;  since  these 
men  have  no  place  to  eat  or  to  stay  and  if  they  sit  down  anywhere, 
they  are  likely  to  be  arrested  for  vagrancy. 

Referring  to  the  shelters,  he  said  that  they  are  infe  ted  with  vermin, 
and  recommended  that  all  of  them  should  have  a  delousing  machine, 
such  as  was  used  during  the  war.  He  said  that  at  the  shelter  where 
he  stays,  which  is  one  of  the  best,  the  men  hang  around  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  order  to  get 
in  for  the  night.  Unless  they  are  there  by  six  o'clock  they  are  locked 
out.  They  have  to  be  out  again  by  five  the  next  morning;  then  they 
hang  around  until  seven  for  mush,  standing  in  line  two  or  three  hours 
for  3i  cents'  worth  of  food. 

''The  way  that  homeless  unemployed  men  have  to  live  is  worse 
than  the  way  animals  and  insects  live,"  he  said.  He  felt  that  the 
shelters  might  be  all  right  for  a  few  days  but  that  men  ought  not  to 
have  to  live  in  this  way  for  months  at  a  timie  with  no  assurance  that 
they  will  ever  have  any  other  care. 

He  recommended  that  vacant  apartments  should  be  commandeered 
and  turned  over  for  the  use  of  the  unemployed. 

Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California, 
suggested  the  need  of  taking  some  action  to  provide  for  migratory 
workers,  especially  those  from  the  eamieries: 

It  is  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  canneries  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
concerned.  Those  men  have  to  go  into  other  lines  of  activity.  The  result  is  we 
have  in  California  today,  a  large  number  of  what  you  might  call  migratory 
families  •  ♦  ♦  and  a  large  number  of  automobile  families  that  go  around  from 
place  to  place,  living  in  automobile  camps,  working  for  a  week  here  and  there, 
with  very  bad  results  as  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  and  not  very  good 
results  as  far  as  the  families  themselTeB  are  concerned. 

iln  reply  to  criticism  of  the  Associated  Charities  contained  in  testimony  of 
Archie  Brown,  see  statement  by  C.  M.  WollenberK.  pn.  21-23. 
•See  Exhibit  4  in  Part  HA. 
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E.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest,  stated 
that  no  provision  was  made  in  that  city  for  homeless  men,  except  in  the 

case  of  the  aged: 

Que$tion9  hp  CommiUHimer  French 

Q.  Your  estimates  do  not  include  certain  groups,  such  as  the  homelesir  men? 

A.  No,  I  have  eliminated  them,  except  the  very  aged  homeless  man. 

Q.  So  that  any  estimate  would  have  to  be  IttCfeesed  to  take  in  these  groups? 

A.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  floaters  here. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  total? 

A.  I  have  never  attempted  to  estimate  the  single  m^  because  there  are  so 
many  floaters,  here  today  and  gone  toniorrow*  depending  on  how  strict  San  Fran- 

Cisco  is.  ;    ,  . 

Mrs.  Helen  Artioda.  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Public  Welfare 
League,  Alameda  County,  explained  the  method  of  aiding  nonresidents : 

Now  in  r^^rd  to  refusing  aid  to  nonresidents — 'aid  is  not  refused  to  nonresi- 
dents. Aid  to  a  person  who  is  entitled  to  relief  in  another  community  is  extended 
in  the  form  of  an  ofi^er  of  free  transportation  to  that  place  where  the  person  is 
entitled  to  charitable  relief.  And  I  do  not  want  anyone  in  this  room  to  go  away 
with  the  impression  that  this  community  or  any  other  California  community  refuses 
aid.  There  may  be  alternatives  offered,  one  of  which  may  be  that  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  offered  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  it;  and  then  there  is  always  emergency  aid 
for  these  difficult  cases  before  they  can  make  up  their  minds  on  what  they  are  going 
to  do. 

Z.  S.  Leyniel,  Mayor  of  Fresno,  told  what  that  city  has  done  in  the 
matter  of  relief  for  unemployed  transients : 

*  *  •  We  appropriated  $1000  from  the  city  treasury  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  warehouse  camp  for  itinerants  going  through  the  city. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men  were  coming  in  here  in  increasingly  larger 
numbers  all  the  time,  we  accepted  the  offer  of  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Company  to  use  their  warehouse  oflt  here,  winch  accommodates  approximately  150 
men,  and  we  spent  some  of  this  money  and  other  that  had  been  collected  in  making 
the  place  partially  livable.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  roof  over  a  person's  head;  and 
with  an  hour  or  two  of  work  there  the  men  got  two  meals  and  a  place  to  sleep;  and 
that  took  care  of  the  transient  population  for  the  time  being. 

The  Salvation  Army  did  a  splendid  work  in  taking  care  of  our  own  people  as 
far  as  their  funds  would  permit,  lhat  is,  the  people  living  in  this  community;  and 
Dr.  Burk  has  been  running  a  penny  a  dish  affair  across  the  street,  which  helped 
still  others.  In  that  way  we  have  been  cooperating  with  one  another  the  best  we 
could.  While  it  has  not  provided  work  for  mirfw^,  it  has  staved  off  perhaps  some 
of  the  unpleasant  features  that  existed  in  other  communities.  Recently  we  ap]»o- 
^iated  $400  or  $500  additional  to.  continue  t|ie  warehouse  until  the  end  of  last  montli. 

S.  A.  Ledbetter,  Director  of  Public  AVelfare  of  the  county  of 
Fresno,  discussed  the  special  problems  created  by  mi<,'ratory  labor  and 
nonresident  unemployed.  In  the  case  of  nonresidents,  he  said  tempo- 
rary relief  is  afforded  and  an  offer  of  transportation  to  the  place  where 
they  have  lejral  residence.  The  county  is  legally  unable  to  look  after 
them.   It  is  then  a  matter  for  the  private  relief  or<>:anizations. 

In  speakino;  of  the  problems  encountered,  Mr.  Ledbetter  stated  that 
one  of  the  worst  situations  they  had  ever  dealt  with'  was  that  which 
arose  January  1st  of  the  present  year  in  the  cotton  section  on  the  west 
side.  IVIany  nonresidents — Mexicans,  Negroes  and  white  persons  from 
the  south — had  come  in  to  pick  the  cotton;  they  were  paid  50  cents  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  did  not  represent  a  living  wage  for  men  with 
large  families.  When  the  heavy  rains  came  in  the  winter  an  emergency 
call  was  sent  to  his  organization  that  2(500  people  were  starving  and 
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THREE  VIEWS  OF  THE  "HOBO  JUNQLl}  CAMP"  IN  FRESNO  COUNTY 
One  hundred  and  fifty  single  men  and  25  families  with  40  children  were  squat- 
I  u^J."  camp  at  the  time  these  photographs  were  taken,  in  June,  1932  The 

inhabitants  are  unemployed  migratory  agricultural  workers  of  mixed  nationalities, 
ihe  camp  was  found  in  a  deplorable  condition  and  without  sanitaiy  facilities  when 
Inspected  by  the  Division  of  Housing  and  Sanitation  of  the  State  Denartment  of 
Industrial  Relations. 
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freezing;  that  the  water  was  up  to  their  cabin  doors  and  they  were 
unable  to  get  any  fuel.  They  found  that  in  some  cases,  families  with 
children  had  been  without  anything  to  eat  for  several  days,  except  flour 
with  a  little  water  stirred  in  to  make  it  look  like  milk.  Temporary  relief 
was  provided  these  families  until  they  could  return  to  their  homes : 

In  our  work  we  ai«  set  up  by  law.  There  are  certain  things  we  can  do  and 
there  are  certain  things  we  can  not  do.  We  can  not  extend  aid  any  length  of  time 
to  a  person  unless  he  is  a  resident  of  this  county.  It  is  against  the  law  and  we  can 
not  put  them  on  our  list.  If  they  come  in  and  we  see  they  are  hungry,  we  can  extend 
temporary  relief,  and  we  always  do  that,  and  if  they  belong  in  some  other  county 
we  have  got  to  offer  them  transportation  back'to  where  they  belong,  and  if  they  won  t 
go  back,  then  we  must  turn  them  over  to  some  other  organization,  because  we  are 
not  allowed  to  spend  county  funds  on  these  families  that  belong  somewhere  else,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  of  those  people.  They  are  constantly  coming  in  here,  and 
they  are  determined  to  stay.  Maybe  they  find  some  of  their  kin  folks  here  or  they 
like  this  climate  a  little  better,  and  they  come  in  and  refuse  to  go  back.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  put  them  on  our  payroll,  as  we  are  with  people  who  have  established 
a  residence  here.  Consequently,  some  private  organization  has  to  take  them  over 
and  keep  them  going  unless  they  are  willing  to  go  back. 

Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers'  College,  recommended  that  every  community  should  make 
provision  for  food  and  shelter  for  homeless  men : 

Question  hy  ComtnisBioner  Bauer 

Q.  In  going  about  the  State  we  have  found  a  lack  of  what  might  be  called  free 
housing  for  unemployed  men,  those  in  need  of  a  night's  shelter  that  is  publicly  owned 
and  operated,  and  when  I  say  publicly,  I  mean  those  maintained  by  public  money 
rather  than  those  maintained  by  charities.  What  do  yon  think  about  that?  The 
thing  I  have  in  mind  is  the  advisability  of  suggesting  to  the  Legislature  that  in 
centers  of  population  they  should  hare  such  places  rather  than  what  sonie  have 
referred  to  as  "flop  houses."  -  ,^         ^  u 

A.  I  would  certainly  agree  emphatically  with  that,  and  have  felt  it  and  nave 
argued  it  here  in  the  local  community,  as  some  men  present  know,  and  we  made  a 
slight  approach  to  it  two  years  ago.  '  It  was  done  entirely  privately.  This  last  winter 
we  did  it  semi-publicly,  $1400  from  the  city  being  spent,  but  again,  the  sound  social 
solution  of  that,  it  seems,  would  be  to  do  that  municipally,  because  I  think  that  is 
a  police  problem.    •    ♦  • 

liouis  Freck,"  carpenter,  representing  unorganized  workers,'' 
Fresno,  related  his  personal  experiences  in  connection  with  relief.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  out  of  employment  for  about  two  years ;  and  that 
he  had  had  only  seven  days  of  work  since  last  August.  He  said  that  he 
came  to  the  County  Welfare  Department*  to  ask  for  a  few  days'  work 
in  connection  with  their  work  relief  program  and  was  told  that  they 
could  do  nothing  for  single  men.  He  said  one  had  to  live  whether  he 
was  single  or  married.  They  gave  him  a  couple  of  meal  tickets  for  the 
restaurant  conducted  by  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists  where  food  is 
served  at  a  cent  a  dish.  He  said  that  in  spite  of  the  small  amount 
charged  for  food,  some  of  the  residents  have  been  starving  because  they 
did  not  have  enough  even  to  purchase  food  at  that  price. 

L.  B.  Mallory,  Deputy  in  Charge,  Division  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Law  Enforcement,  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Emergency  Unemployment  Council,  said  that  the 
wages  now  paid  to  agricultural  workers  do  not  constitute  a  living  wage ; 

» See  Exhibit  6  in  Part  II  A.  _  ^   ^,  . 

•In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  see  testimony  of 
S.  A.  Ledbetter,  pp.  38-40. 
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that  where  workers  are  paid  only  15  cents  an  hour,  it  means  that  the 
county  must  make  up  the  difference  out  of  charity ;  that  this  was  done 
last  winter  and  will  have  to  be  done  the  coming  winter. 

Samuel  S.  White,  editor  of  the  Kern  County  Union  Labor  Journal, 
representing  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council/  explained  the  assistance 
provided  for  unemployed  transients.  He  stated  that  the  city  and 
county  organized  a  woodyard  where  the  men  worked  three  hours  for 
their  meal  tickets.  At  nioiit  they  were  bunked  in  the  fair  prroimds  on 
concrete  floors.  The  wood  the}^  chopped  was  used  to  provide  warmth  for 
them  at  night,  and  what  was  left  over  was  sold.  Mr.  White  stated  that 
on  two  occasions  it  was  proposed  to  close  the  woodyard,  but  it  is  still 
operating  and  has  been  extended  indefinitelv. 

With  regard  to  existing  conditions,  he  said  that  last  winter  in 
Bakersfield  there  were  34  families  living  outside  in  tents — they  were  on 
a  tract  of  land  along  the  river ;  some  were  transients,  others  were  fami- 
lies that  had  lived  for  some  time  in  the  town;  there  are  still  some 
families  living  out  there  at  the  present  time.  He  related  how  last  winter 
in  Edison  he  found  a  family — ^a  man,  his  wife  and  two  children — living 
on  some  land  that  belonged  to  a  friend.  They  were  in  a  little  canvas 
lean-to  fixed  up  between  a  tree  and  the  side  of  an  automobile : 

•  ♦  *  I  believe  that  the  Salvation  Army  reported  that  their  increase  in 
cases  was  about  500  per  cent  last  winter  over  previous  winters,  indicating  the  extent 

to  which  the  transient  is  a  problem.  For  the  transient,  the  dty  and  the  county 
organized  a  woodyard,  at  which  they  let  them  work,  at  the  fine  wages  first  of  one 
hour  a  meal,  two  hours  a  meal,  and  finally  three  hours  a  meal.  The  reason  they 
increased  the  hours  was  they  felt  if  you  faced  a  man  with  work  such  as  woodpile 
work,  he  will  run  from  it.  The  reverse  was  true.  They  flocked  In  there,  glad  to 
get  the  opportunity  to  work.  They  put  no  limit  on  the  time  after  that.  The  three 
hours  a  day  gives  him  two  meals  and  he  has  one  ticket  left  over  for  a  rainy  day, 
which  is  very  good  ethics.  That  handled  the  transient  men.  These  men  were 
bunked  in  the  fair  ^unds  on  concrete  floors.  l%e  wood  they  chopped  was  used  in 
big  stoves  to  heat  them  at  night  and  what  was  left  over  was  sold.  And  one  of  the 
most  painful  things  from  our  viewpoint  that  happened  was  that  the  city  and  county 
officials  bragged  they  were  able  to  cut  the  tax  rate  by  the  sale  of  wood  they  obtained 
under  such  terms  of  employment.  For  the  transient  families  they  set  up  tents  and 
permitted  them  to  stay  there. 

P.  L.  Strong,  Registrar,  AVelfare  Department  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  stated  that  the  department  does  not  attempt  to  handle  the 
single  men  or  transients.  These  are  turned  over  to  the  Salvation  Army 
or  the  Citizens'  Unemployment  Council.  The  homeless  men  are  concen- 
trated mainly  in  Stockton.  There  are  cheap  boarding  houses  there 
where  the  men  can  secure  a  night 's  lodging  for  10  cents  and  a  meal  for 
the  same  amount. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the  county,  he  stated,  is 
caused  by  the  floater  or  transient.  Some  of  these  migratory  workers 
come  in  for  work  on  the  ranches.  He  cited  an  instance  where  a  labor 
contractor  had  recently  brought  in  a  number  of  families  to  pick  cherries. 
The  families  w^re  paid  pn  a  piece  rate  basis  and  it  was  difficult  to  earn 
$1.50  a  day.  They  camped  in  tents  on  the  ground  and  were  diarged 
10  cents  a  day  for  camping  sites  by  the  contractor.  There  ww«  plenty 
of  unemployed  residents,  he  said,  who  would  be  glad  to  take  any  work 
available: 

The  hardest  part  is  the  floater  that  comes  through,  the  transient,  w1m>  is  here 
today  and  there  tomonow,  and  as  far  as  he  is  cfmceraed,  we  find  we  can  not  get 
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much  out  of  him.   But  the  local  people,  their  work  is  seasonal — ^we  have  the  fruits, 

vegetables,  and  all  the  way  through  the  line.  We  might  have  work  all  the  year 
round ;  but  it  takes  a  different  class  of  workers.  Or  you  might  say,  just  the  common 
ordinary  worker  can  work  at  all  of  this ;  but  the  trouble  with  us  there — I  suppose 
it  is  the  same  all  through  the  valley — is  the  Filipino  and  Mexican  help.  In  Stockton 
we  have  close  to  10,000  Filipinos.  It  seems  to  be  the  headquarters  for  them.  They 
work  for  from  15  cents  to  25  cents  an  hour,  and  a  white  man  can  not  subsist  on  that 
kind  of  wages. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  French 

Q.  What  do  you  do  for  the  single  men  nowadays,  if  anything? 

A.  They  have  fared  pretty  tough  in  our  county.  We  had  to  tnm  them  over 
to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  (XtUBens*  Unemidoyment  Committee — ^wc  could  not 
handle  them. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  Are  there  families  camping  around  Stockton? 

A.  Yes,  lots  of  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  families  are  they? 

A.  Well,  there  are  transients  from  out  of  the  State.  I  was  in  a  camp  at 
Linden,  where  I  live,  12  miles  east  of  Stockton,  and  there  was  a  labor  camp.  I 
made  an  inspection  there  the  other  day,  and  there  were  46  automobiles  there,  and 
there  were  29  out-of-state  cars. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  labor  camp? 

A.  Well,  a  labor  contractor  came  in;  and  he  has  a  rontract  to  handle  the 
picking  of  cherries;  and  he  is  hiring  these  men.  I  think  he  receives  li  cents  a 
pound  for  picking  and  he  pays  the  men  1  cent  a  pound.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

Q.  Did  he  estaUish  this  camp? 

A.  Yes,  he  rented  a  piece  of  property,  about  three  acres.  In  fact,  I  went  to 
our  local  Health  Center  doctor  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  to  check  up  on  this 
camp,  because  th<'  sanitary  conditions  are  very  poor. 

Q.  What  kind  of  shelter  do  these  people  have? 

A.  Tents,  brought  by  the  people  themselves,  and  some  of  them  sleep  in  the 
open ;  all  he  furnishes  is  the  ground. 

Q.  You  say  all  he  furnishes  is  the  ground? 

A.  Yes,  and  charges  them  10  cents  a  day  for  the  use  of  the  ground,  too. 
Q.  There  are  women  and  cl^ldren  in  the  camp? 

A.  Oh  yes,  the  women  and  the  children  over  16  are  workint— the  other  chil- 
dren go  to  school — the  probation  officer  sees  to  that. 

Q.  Are  they  asking  you  for  relief  from  this  camp? 

A.  No,  that  is  why  I  checked  up  on  them,  so  I  would  be  ready  for  them  if 

they  showed  np.  ,        .     .    .      ^i.      *  j  ^    •  i  * 

Q.  What  necessity  is  there  for  peoi^e  coming  in  fr<Mn  the  outside  to  pick  fruit 

I  here? 

A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  It  could  be  handled  by  the  local  commnnity? 

A.  Yes,  I  could  put  5000  men  in  there  tomorrow  if  they  wonld  give  me  the 

chance. 

Q.  What  does  the  compensation  that  these  fruit  pickers  get  amount  to,  meas- 
uring in  terms  per  day— how  much  would  one  of  these  fruit  pickers  get  at  the  rate 

^  Not  over  $1.50  a  day,  and  they  would  have  to  work  pretty  hard  to  do  that. 
q'.  W^hat  arrangements  have  you  for  sheltering  and  feeding  the  single  men? 
A  The  Salvation  Army  has  been  helping  them. 

Q.  Are  many  of  the  families  transient  families  from  outside  the  county? 
A.  We  are  not  helj^ng  many  transients  now.    We  are  working  very  strict 
under  the  residence  law. 

W.  H.  Falconbury,  Citizens'  Employment  Council,  Stockton,  refer- 
ring to  the  relief  for  homeless  men  and  transients,  said  that  this  is 
conducted  by  the  Salvation  Army.  He  recommended  that  some  action 
be  taken  to  try  to  induce  the  families  that  are  there  to  return  to  their 
homes,  and  to  discourage  others  from  coming  to  the  State: 

As  to  the  relief,  taking  care  of  the  transients,  that  was  done  throni^  the  Salva- 
tion Army.   The  Salvation  Army  saTe  three  meals  a  day.   When  a  man  cam  in. 
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they  would  give  him  tickets  for  one  or  two  days,  and  the  ticket  would  be  punched; 
nnd  when  it  was  used  up,  they  would  be  told  to  go  on — perhaps  that  was  not  carried 
out  100  per  cent ;  but  that  was  the  plan  anyw^ay.  They  had  cots  for  270  men,  and 
I  think  that  almost  took  care  of  the  number.  The  Midnight  Mission  claims  to 
have  taken  care  of  around  100,  but  I  have  no  definite  information  on  that. 

The  Salvation  Army  fnrnishod,  during  the  peak  of  the  need,  about  1200  meals 
a  day ;  and  we  found  this  year,  by  telling  people  not  to  give  transients  either  food 
or  money,  there  was  very  little  annoyance  among  the  residents  of  the  city.  We 
furnished  a  place  wh^  they  could  get  something  to  eat. 

Last  October  we  realized  that  this  transient  situation  was  going  to  bo  bnd. 
Wo  wrote  to  Hoover's  committee,  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Community  Chest  Association  and  the  diiTerent  organizations  in  the  State,  includ- 
ing the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  urging  that  something  be  done  toward  trying 
to  stop  transients  from  coming  to  California.  I  believe  if  that  had  been  done  at  the 
time — there  are  thousands  of  people  here  who  would  not  have  been  hei-e  if  some 
means  had  been  taken  to  stop  them ;  but  1  think  it  was  in  January  before  any 
effective  action  was  taken  to  try  to  stop  the  transients  coming. 

I  believe  now,  that  if  the  State  Commission  or  the  Governor's  office  would 
take  artion  to  try  to  induce  those  people  to  go  home,  and  discourage  transients 
from  coming  to  Califomia,  it  would  be  a  great  help  this  winter.  It  is  lieart-rending 
to  see  a  family  come  in — they  go  East  and  load  the  whole  family  in  a  Ford  car  and 
bring  than  here ;  and  there  is  no  way  to  take  care  of  them.  We  give  them  emergency 
relief,  and  usually  they  move  on ;  but  once  in  a  while  they  squat  here,  and  they  will 
not  move  on.  even  if  we  give  them  transportation;  and  I  think  that  side  of  the 
situation  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stewart,  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross,  Stockton,  in 
charge  of  the  Relief  Division  of  the  Citizens*  Employment  Council, 
said,  with  regard  to  single  transient  men,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
have  these  men  cared  for  in  the  State  labor  camps  rather  than  leaving 
them  as  a  charge  upon  the  local  agencies.  She  felt  that  some  of  these 
men  were  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  conditions : 

I  differ  with  Mr.  Strong  about  the  single  men.  I  think  if  we  had  not  taken 
care  of  the  single  men  so  well  this  winter  that  we  would  not  have  had  so  many 
of  them,  and  I  think  more  of  them  would  have  gone  to  the  State  camps.  For  some 
reason  in  Stockton  the  idea  got  going  that  the  State  camps  were  prison  camps — and 
we  were  never  able  to  interest  our  men  in  these  camps.  I  think  if  they  were 
hungry  they  would  have  even  gone  to  n  prison  camp.  *  *  *  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  time  to  see  how  easy  we  can  make  the  life  of  the  single  man ;  I  do  not  think  he 
sliould  be  starved  to  death,  either.  ♦  ♦  •  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the 
county  should  have  to  worry  about  the  transient  floater  who  just  comes  in  and 
gets  a  good  place  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat  and  stays  until  his  card  is  used  up, 
and  then  comes  right  back  under  some  other  name — John  Doe,  or  James  Smith — 
and  does  it  again,  and  lives  here  all  winter.  I  do  disagree  very  much  with  Mr. 
Strong  on  that.  I  think  we  have  taken  care  ot  the  single  men  in  Stockton  altogether 
too  wdl. 

QuesHoHB  hff  CommtHaioncr  French 

Q.  I  was  quite  interested  in  your  observations  on  the  single  nien.  When 
times  are  good,  these  single  men  are  very  much  in  demand  to  help  with  the  crops, 
are  they  not? 

A.  The  single  man  who  belongs  in  the  community  is,  and  we  made  that  dis- 
tinction. The  single  man  who  has  lived  in  Stockton  for  two,  three,  four  or  up  to 
ten  years,  or  who  can  show  us  that  he  has  always  come  back  to  Stockton  every 
winter,  who  worked  in  the  camps  and  in  the  fields  in  the  summer — I  do  not  mean 
him.  I  mean  the  single  man  who  is  floating,  with  a  pac^  on  his  back.  The  other 
single  man  I  think  wo  have  a  decided  duty  towards. 

Q.  Rut  a  number  of  these  m<>n  are  allected  by  the  economic  conditions ;  under 
normal  conditions,  as  they  move  around,  they  get  work,  but  today  they  find  that 
impossible,  do  they  not? 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  agree  with  that  or  not.  I  think  we  ha^e  a 
large  in^portion  of  our  single  men,  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  there 
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is  what  I  think. 

Mary  Judge,  registrar  of  the  Department  of  Spci«l  Service  Sawa- 
mento  County  stated  that  no  discriminatian  ta  made  in  the  relief  given 
by  the  department;  single  men  and  transients  are  assisted  when  there 
is  need.  Most  of  these  cases,  however  are  carried  t-J  the  pmate 
ageneies-the  Community  Chest  groups,  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Volunteers  of  America : 

QitnUont  hy  CommUtUmer  Cuthinn 

Q.  The  aid  you  are  giving  is  limited  to  «»miB<»? 
A.  No,  we  hdp  everybody. 

?^:.''°ttTthem  the  Salvation  Amy  has  been  taking  ere  of  for  the 
rioter  though  theCommunity  Ch»t 

A  Ve^v  oft™  ^  Sv" them  me.als;  I  never  let  a  man  go  without  a  meal;  but 
the  Cotm^«^t;cZrhn^s  been  taUing  oar.  of  ^^^^^^^^^'"^^^'^^^^ 
Army  and  the  Volunteers  of  America  which         ^a"ffled  ,^ 

':^'':r^rY^^^T.^tT.:^XL.  we  ho.  ne.  year 
™  win  work  out  sometUm  that  wlU  give  them  a  htUe  work. 

J  Lubin  Personnel  Manager,  Red  River  Lumber  Company,  West- 
wood  told  about  the  relief  work  conducted  by  the  lumber  towns  citmg 
^"Ss  connection,  the  methods  employed  by  his  0-?  company  Be^«^ 
that  many  transients-single  men,  and  in  some  instances,  tanu^^ 
comedo  the  lumber  towns  looking  for  jobs  and  are  stranded.  The 
company  and  its  employees  have  raised  a  fund  similar  to  that  conducted 
by  the  Community  Chest  in  order  to  handle  the  «!licf  work.  Transient 
Ten  who  come  to  look  for  work  are  for  one  day  ^^J^S  .  dS 
mPTi  are  comin"  at  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of  about  Id  a  aay. 
Sometimes  whole  familie^  come  in  a  car,  without  a  cent  of  money.'  In 
Sach  aTes '  they  take  care  of  them  for  a  day  and  give  them  gasohne  «.d 
food.  They  tir  to  help  famiHes  in  preference  to  single  men : 

Now  we  do  have  a  great  many  transients,  particularly  men,  that 
Now,  we  do  h         g     ^  .Bd  try  to  ^  a  i«^^»y  «fe  ^"J?^ 

Sey  arc  workers.  We  haw  no  **.  h«t  we  feed  them,  and  then  they  take  their 
'"'"*w*"ifiv»*,^v  "families    •    •    •    A  great  many  are  connty  charges  now  in 

T  '^  'thMr Tundra*  graduaHy  befng  depleted  through  lack  of  paying  tajes  and 
The  amount  a^oU  is'gradu'ally  getting  le-.  I  think  it  U  .pproximatd, 
$20  today  for  a  person  in  distresa— $20  a  month. 

QueMtionB  hy  CommUaioner  French 

O  You  referred  to  the  single  men,  the  seasonal  men.  who  come  in  for  work. 
I  think  you  exmes^  the  opinion  that,  as  a  role,  they  were  anxious  to  find  some- 

A  Yel    I  might  describe  that,  because  it  is  rather  peculiar.   The  trains  come 
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old  time  "hoboes."  These  men  are  not  proiid,  they  will  do  anything.   They  arc  very 

anxious  to  get  work.  We  have  other  cases,  where  whole  families  come  in,  in  auto- 
mobiles, and  they  land  without  a  cent,  in  which  case  we  always  give  them  gasoline 
and  food  to  take  care  of  them  for  one  day. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  how  many  men  reach  Westwood  a  day  on 
the  trains  and  otherwise? 

A.  Yes,  it  averages — the  average  over  two  weeks,  a  period  during  which  I  kept 
account,  was  about  75  a  day. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest,  said 
that  the  problem  of  itinerants  is  handled  entirely  by  the  Salvation 
Army.  Since  last  September,  more  than  1200  men  have  been  fed  at  the 
local  kitchen  each  month.  They  are  given  two  meals  a  day  and  allowed 
to  eat  all  they  wish.  On  April  15,  however,  owing  to  shoii^age  of  funds, 
it  was  necessary  to  cut  down  on  the  rations,  Laist  year,  he  said,  their 
peak  load  for  transient  men  was  700 : 

The  itinerant  question  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  one  of  our  Chest  agencies, 
the  Salvation  Army.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  the  handling  of  our  itinerant 
question  and  problem.  We  have  fed,  since  the  first  of  last  September,  better  than 
1200  men  at  the  local  kitchen ;  we  gave  two  meals  a  day  until  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
and  then  we  went  on  a  reduced  schedule,  due  to  our  finances.  Last  year  our  peak 
was  700  odd,  so  our  increase  on  the  itinerant  problem  in  Sacramento  was  greater 
than  expected.  However,  we  find  that  in  many  cities  they  used  the  three-day  benefit 
clause — ^in  many  cases  they  are  allowed  three  days  and  nights  and  then  are  asked  to 
m(»ve  on — but  wo  have  not  done  that.  We  thought  that  if  we  assumed  our  propor- 
tion of  the  itinerant  problem,  and  that  if  other  cities  would  do  the  same,  it  would 
go  a  long  ways  towards  aiding  the  itinerant  problem.  We  fed  them  relatively  well, 
the  best  we  could  under  the  circumstances,  provided  good  suitable  food,  all  they 
wanted.  A  man  would  have  to  take  the  half  hour  work  test  in  our  woodyard  and 
then  he  could  go  there  and  eat  as  long  as  he  wanted.  There  was  no  restriction  as 
to  how  much  bread  or  how  much  coffee  he  could  have,  and  that  went  on  until  the 
fifteenth  of  April    ♦    ♦  * 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April  we  had  to  cut  down  the  rations,  and  we  did  it  just 
because  our  finances  were  so  we  just  could  not  carry  on.  We  were  assisted  by  the 
city  in  helping  out  in  the  problem,  which  grew  beyond  all  proportion. 

Queafiont  hp  Oommi»»ioner  French 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  telling  about  how  many  single  men  there  were? 

A.  It  averages  about  1200  a  month  from  the  first  of  Sept«nber. 

Q.  They  do  not  work? 

A.  Well,  we  have  a  half-hour  test,  yes. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  AVe  found  in  Los  Angeles  where  the  work  test  was  put  on,  that  the.  demand 
for  meals  dropped  ofE  considerably.    Did  you  find  that  situation? 

A.  No,  the  men  who  migrate  to  this  town  are  used  to  the  work  test  We 
have  had  it  for  the  past  three  years. 

Q.  What  is  the  work  test? 

A.  I  would  say  they  chop  wood  for  about  a  half  hour  or  so.  The  wood  is 
furnished  by  the  city  and  other  means,  and  that  wood  is  the  city*s  and  is  returned 
to  the  city  corporation  yard. 

Now  in  March  last  year  18,484  transients  were  helped.  This  year  36,3d8.  In 
April  last  year  7323 ;  this  year  20,722. 

J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  that  the  State  might  assist  in  stabilizing  the  employ- 
ment of  migratory  workers  by  outlining  the  trend  in  markets  for 
seasonal  products  and  suggesting  the  rotation  of  produetion  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  to  permit  more  effeetive  utilization  of  migratory 
labor. 
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Martin  Wilson/  harvest  hand,  representing  the  Unemployed 
Council,  Sacramento,  related  his  experiences  as  a  migratory  worker, 
the  conditions  he  encountered  in  the  harvest  fields  and  the  kind  of 
assistance  he  received  from  the  city  when  he  asked  for  help,   lie  said 


TWO  VIEWS  OF  A.  CAMP  OF  UNEMPLOYED  SQUATTERS  IN 

SACItAMENTO  COUNTY 

This  camp  is  within  the  city  limits  of  Sacramento.  It  was  occup*^  36 
families  with  30  children  when  the  photographs  were  taken  by  the  Division  Ot 
SSnl  ?nd  Swiitation  of  the  State  Department  of  Industrial  Re?atiOM,  in  June 
1932  In  February,  1932,  there  were  about  three  times  as  many  families  squatting  in 
this  camp  One  unemployed  American  family  in  this  camp  consists  of  a  father, 
mothS^nd  nine  childTen,  raised  in  Tuolumne  County.  "The  toilets  in  this  camp  a^e 
S^en  Ld  of  impro^^^  construction,  barely  shielding  the  Pff^n;  l^rom  sight^  1^^ 
garbage  disposal  system.  Water  secured  from  adjoiiiiiig  auto  camp  and  gaaoline 
service  station." 

that  on  the  ranches  where  he  worked,  and  from  information  he  secnred 
from  ranch  owners  and  other  harvest  hands,  it  is  the  practice  to  allow 
part  of  the  crops  to  rot  on  the  ground  because  there  is  not  room  for 
them  in  the  warehouses.  He  cited  an  instance  where  the  contractor 
purchasing  the  crop  stipulated  that  two-thirds  should  remain  on  the 


1  See  Exhibit  7  in  Part  U  A. 
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ground.  He  felt  that  if  he  and  the  other  agricultural  workers  were 
producing  for  consumption  rather  than  merely  to  fill  a  hole  in  a  ware- 
house, there  would  be  more  jobs  and  less  unemployment  and  less  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  the  standard  of  wages  for  agricultural  labor. 

He  told  about  coming  to  the  city  for  work  and  his  efforts  to  make 
himself  presentable  before  applying  for  a  job.  He  said  that  as  he  had 
ridden  in  on  a  box  car,  his  clothes  were  dirty  ;  and  he  went  to  the  recre- 
ation center  to  wash  and  do  his  laundry.  He  told  of  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate provisions — cold  water  and  no  soap ;  the  absence  of  lockers  or  any 
provision  for  privacy  or  for  protecting  those  who  try  to  be  dean  from 
contact  with  vermin  and  filth.  He  told  about  going  to  the  jail  tiiat 
night  to  sleep  as  he  had  no  money  to  pay  for  a  night's  lodging,  and 
finding  conditions  at  the  jail  so  filthy  as  to  constitute  a  menace  to 
health.  He  said  that  young  men  after  six  months  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  encountered,  were  unfit  for  employment.  He  rec(nnmended 
that  when  a  community  furnishes  assistance,  it  should  make  sure  that 
the  assistance  is  of  the  kind  that  will  help  and  not  injure. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Jones,  cannery  worker,  representing  the  Unemployed 
Council,  Sacramento,  told  about  the  destitution  among  some  of  the 
migratory  workers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  canneries  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  securing  assistance  from  the  welfare  agencies.*  She  said  that 
she  had  been  threatened  with  arrest  because  she  went  to  one  of  the 
agencies  *  with  a  committee  .from  the  Unemployed  Council  to  ask  for 
food  for  some  of  these  families.  She  advocated  that  immediate  relief 
be  given  through  a  committee  of  working  people: 

There  were  many— the  people  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  unemDloved 
workers,  suffered  all  through  the  winter  for  the  w«nt  of  food,  dothS^  and  shdter. 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  refused  aid  at  all  from  the  charities,  especially  the 

"y^f  L'^^Jl  ^^TiJ!^^'  ^^r>le  were  called  floaters* 

Imt  90  per  eent  of  those  people  had  been  in  California  over  a  year,  and  one-third 
or  more  of  them  were  bom  in  California;  but  they  had  been  kidced  from  one  place 
to  another  because  they  could  not  pay  house  rent.  The  only  thing  they  had  was 
a  car,  and  they  were  kicked  out  in  it.  The  charities  at  Sacramento  treated  the 
working  people  veiy  disrespectfully.  They  refused  aid  in  many  cases ;  and  I  myself 
was  threatened  with  arrest  and  jail  sentence  because  I  went  up  on  a  committee  of 
the  Unemployed  Council  to  ask  for  food  for  those  starving  chfldren  and  femUies 
that  I  know  were  in  actual  starvation;  be^-ause  I  could  sit  at  mv  window  and  see 
tUose  httle  children  running  around  barefoot  and  cold  and  lying  down  on  the 
ground  on  a  ragged  Uanket  at  nigfat  and  with  nothing  to  eat 


Mrs.  Hazel  Hayes/  migratory  farm  worker,  Sacramento,  repre- 
senting the  Unemployed  Council,  told  about  her  work  on  a  spinach 
ranch  near  Sacramento  and  her  experiences  in  securino-  relief  from  the 
charitable  agencies.^  She  said  that  she  and  her  husband  were  employed 
at  picking  spinach :  ^ 

We  are  farm  workers.  We  are  in  the  fields  or  anything  we  can  an  A.  - 
farm  worker  I  find  conditions  on  the  fanns  are  very  bad  in  regard  to  Mvin^*  wafes 
uJ'L.'  f  """^  experience  in  the  spinach  fields  this  spring.  A  Portuguese  con  tr^^^^^^^^ 
the  field  from  the  farmer,  and  he  offered  to  pay  us  four  cents  a  box  for  p  ck^^ 
he  spinach;  and  the  boxes  weighed  from  65  to  70  pounds.  He  continu^  nav^ 
us  four  cents  a  box  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  were  told  he  wmiW  have  to^ 
the^wag*  to  two  cents  a  box;  and  when  we  protested  againsftroil  he  saU  ^ 

-n.-/1^«-  t<2,t«ri.a^-^^^^^^ 
•  See  Bxhibit  8  in  Part  II  A. 
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were  lucky  to  get  two  cents  ;  but  we  picked  spinadi  for  a  few  days  at  that  rate. 
Ind  the  average  at  that  wag^  was  from  45  cents  to  75  cents  a  day  You  know  we 
^uld  notTe  a^^^  re.t  on  that  kind  of  wage..  We  lived  in  a  three-room  shack 
with  no  lights  and  no  water  and  no  window  panes.  The  relief  given  out  by  the 
charities  ^  is  not  sufficient    ♦    ♦  * 

Questions      Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  Are  you  speaking  for  a  family?^ 
A.  My  husband  and  I  and  two  chfldreo 

Q.  Is  that  shack  in  the  auto  camp?  .  ^     ,  a 

A.  Yes,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  rent  it  because  it  has  been  condemned. 
Q  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  that  shack?  m^i^ 
A  I  do  not  know  exactly  when  we  moved  in  there,  along  in  Fetoruary. 
Q.  Did  your  husband  work  in  the  spinadi  with  yon? 

A  Yes,  sir.  • 
q!  You  spoke  of  the  amount  you  earned  a  day  being  75  cents? 

A.  Between  us. 
Q.  For  a  day's  work? 

^'    ^*  Question  hy  Commissioner  French 

Q.  Were  there  any  accommodations  on  the  Bpinach  ranch,  board  and  lodging? 
A.  No. 

Miss  Margaret  Hughes,  County  Welfare  Department  Sacramento, 
explained  ^vhat  the  county  has  done  in  assisting  transients.  From  the 
5st  oHuly,  ^931,  until  the  1st  of  May,  1932.  $81,200  had  been  expended, 
of  which  amount  between  $15,000  and  $20,000  was  expended  on  tran- 
sient  auto  campers: 

•  •  ♦  We  gave  aid  to  between  375  and  400  auto  camping  families  most  of 
them  campin-  in  tree  camps.  There  has  been  a  camp,  and  it  is  now  part  o£  a  camp, 
ttwo^nimn^d  16  th  st«eU  as  one  goes  into  the  subway  going  ot  a^^^f^^ 
There  was  another  one  over  by  the  ffltratioii  plant.  There  were  a  few  camps  where 
ttMTSd  Nltora  Bridge  was  torn  down  and  a  few  others  scattered  in  a  tew  sections 

In  the"arW^t  of  August  or  September,  when  these  camps  star^  to  mi 
„o  princ  pally  Wause  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  families  were  floated  out  of 
Yolo  County  by  st^e  very  rigid  action  on  the  part  of  the  anthormes  over  there,  we 
i^ived  auL  a  group;  aid  the  same  day  they  came  in  we  had  applications  tor  aid 
S^'f  ,^eat  ma^  of'them.  TVe,  at  that  time,  too\*«.»»"f  "g- 
Jndge  is  inclined  to  be  a  very  humane  person  she  feU  it  ^.^^^Jt^ 

rifCle\^lrX«-^'^-»"^ 

Sr^bh^^e^r^s^-^fthe^^^^^^ 

f\:  '  -104^^  lath  Qtrppts  which  we  call  the  North  A  Camp,  It  startea 
SSi^r^enUnc/of  Mr'  Ih.^' Mr.'W  was  kind  enough  to  allow  two  or 
Sree  f amIUes  to  camp  in  there  and  it  grew  to  about  100  families  at  the  peak. 
S^Hne^ee^bM- Tnd  January  we  were  not  only  giving  considerable  aid,  but  the 

^n.  a^aSle'^n.  a  ci|«n  o^^^^^^^  1;^^^^}^ 
^^Z:'  ^n^d^ts?  and  ml^  of  them  have  refused  to  retom  to  their 
legal  residence. 

LABOR  CAMPS 

The  general  opinion  expressed  with  regard  to  the  State  labor  eamps 
was  that  they  have  rendered  an  important  service  in  rehewig  the 
m^idpalities^f  part  of  the  eare  of  ««dent  ioj^«»««,'^\^.f^d  unem- 
ployed migratory  workers,  and  in  provMing  assnrtance  for  these  groups. 


1  See  note,  p.  47. 
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It  was  recommraided  by  representatives  of  the  welfaio  agencies  that 
some  of  the  camps  should  be  kept  open  throughout  the  year.  Other 
recommendations  were  that  in  addition  to  food  and  shelter,  shoes,  cloth- 
ing and  medical  care  should  be  provided  for  the  men;  also  that  some 
provision  should  be  made  for  recreation.  There  was  some  feeling  on  the 
part  of  labor  that  wages  should  be  paid  to  the  men  at  the  State  labor 
eamps. 

J.  W.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil, said  that  organized  labor  objects  to  the  State  Labor  Camps  on  the 
ground  that  the  men  do  useful  work  and  receive  no  wages  except  their 
board  and  lodging :  ' 

*  *  *  Another  thing  which  I  think  this  commission  should  take  into  con- 
sideration in  their  report  to  the  Legislature  to  prevent  its  recurrence,  is  that  we 
restnt  tlie  State  establishing  camps  where  men  go  and  work,  and  do  useful 
work,  too — and  if  they  do  not  do  useful  work  they  should  not  do  any — absorbing  the 
appropriations  and  getting  no  wages  except  their  board  and  room.  And  if  you  had 
to  see  some  of  the  board,  you  would  not  work  there  at  all. 

^ 

A  different  point  of  view  was  presented  by  C.  A.  Billig,  IManager  of 
the  Municipal  Service  Bureau  for  Homeless  Men,  Department  of  Social 
Service  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  speaking  for  a  committee  of  the 
Community  Chest.  He  expressed  appreciation  for  the  action  of  the 
State  in  opening  the  labor  camps  to  care  for  homeless  transient  men, 
and  to  relieve  the  city  to  some  extent  from  this  burden.  He  recom- 
mended that  the  camps  be  opened  as  early  as  possible  in  the  fall,  saying 
that  if  funds  were  available  he  would  favor  having  some  of  the  camps 
open  throughout  the  summer.  He  further  recommended  that  in  the 
camps  conducted  another  year,  provision  should  be  made  for  some  addi- 
tional care  of  the  men  besides  food  and  shelter: 

Now  it  may  interest  your  honorable  body,  and  you  good  people,  to  know  that 
these  work  camps  last  year  were  a  life  saver  to  manv  men  who  came  into  this  city. 
There  were  in  all  actually  about  2500  men,  approximately'  that,  sent  to  these  camps. 
I  am  using!  the  word  "sent"  advisedly,  because  about  18  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
were  sent  to  the  eamps  did  not  go.  There  was  reason  for  that,  and  there  was  a 
decided  accomplishment  in  the  aim  and  purpose  of  these  camps  in  that  percentage  of 
men  who  did  not  go.  Therefore,  we  are  extremely  gratified  to  report  that  there  were 
tangible  results  attained  by  means  <^  these  State  camps  opened  to  care  for  these 
transient  homelyn  men  during  the  first  two  months  of  this  year. 

That  is  one  of  the  contributions  your  efficient  body  made  last  year,  and  we 
recognize  it,  and  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude,  ♦  *  ♦  and  we  appear 
here  to  beg  you  by  all  means  to  keep  in  mind,  and  suggest  wherever  possible,  the . 
opening  of  work  camps  next  year  early  in  the  fall;  so  if  recourse  is  necessary  to 
care  and  house  these  men,  we  may  have  that  to  fall  bade  upon,  instead  of  throwing 
the  burden  wholly  on  the  city  of  Ja)s  Angeles.    *    ♦    *  sincerely  hope  your 

honorable  body  will  suggest  to  whatever  legislative  bodies  necessary,  not  only  the 
opening  of  the  camps  early  in  the  fall,  but  some  means  of  caring  for  the  men  other 
than  mere  housing  and  board.  Shoes,  clothing  and  medical  care  are  necessary  wher- 
ever these  camps  are  maintained. 

* 

A.  C.  Price,  Assistant  Superintendant  of  County  Charities,  Los 
Angeles,  said  that  some  340  to  350  resident  single  men  are  working  in 
the  labor  camps  which  were  established  in  conjunction  with  the  For- 
estry Department.   These  men  are  working  six  days  a  week  on  forest 
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road  work.    This  service,  computed  on  a  50  cent  hourly  basis,  repvt- 
seated  during  the  month  of  March  $108,000  worth  of  work : 

•    •    •    ThiB,  of  coui^,  does  not  i^cve  in  any  sense  the  present  burd^^^ 

the  commBiiity,  m  «o  far  as  public  relief  is  <^^'^J^^.^''ll'l^^^^ 
care  of  these  camps  and  these  men  working  m  the  city  /^^^^^  ^f™ 
from  the  county  relief  budget,  so  there  is  no  a^l  MYing  because  they  are  wo« 
ing— it  merely  represents  service  in  retnm  Vat  their  aW. 

Que»tion  from  ihe  floor  hw  Charles  Freeman  Johnson.  Civic  News  Bulletin, 

Los  Angeles 

Q  May  I  ask  a  quetsion  as  to  the  unattached  men  who  work  in  the  parks 
and  other  p*Ices-^hether  or  not  any  money  is  paid  them  other  than  that  you  are 

ffivinir  them  a  olace  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat?  „v^„i. 
gxvuig^hem  a  place  P^^  ^^^^  ^        camps  representing  about 

840  <w  350  men,  resident,  single,  able-bodied  men,  who  are  working  in  those  camps 
in  return  for  thdr  aid,  wMA  will  run  about  50  cents  per  day. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^  advocated  State  labor 
camps  to  assist  in  relieving  local  communities  from  the  care  of  unem- 
ployed transients: 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  definitely  convinced  that  the  burden 
of  providing  foT^^Ti.n^^  resident  unemployed  is  distinctly  a  Jocal  problem  for  each 
cLmm^ity  With  respect  to  these  transient  indigent  unemployed,  the  Chamber  ^ 
rZ^erci  is  on  rec^to  the  effect  that  the  State,  through  the  e^^^^Umient  of 
work  campL,  should  ^  a  large  part  reUe.e  the  individual  communities  of  the 
burden  of  providing  for  these  transients. 

Similar  recommendation  was  made  by  the  Tri-Counties  Reforesta- 
tion Committee  of  Calif omia.^    They  expressed  approval  of  the  State 
k^r  camps,  suggesting  that  this  is  a  practical  "^^^ 
serions  problem  of  caring  for  the  transient  indigent  and  that  the  camps 
have  resulted  in  the  performance  of  work  which  is  of  great  benefit  to 

the  Stat^.  j^^^^^^^  Manager  of  the  Community  Chest,  San  Diego, 
recominended  that  the  State  continue  the  labor  camps  opened  last  year 
as  a  means  of  handling  the  problem  of  transient  single  unemployed 
men  He  said  that  the  transients  are  largely  residents  of  the  State. 
He  felt,  therefore,  that  the  State  is  in  a  position  to  handle  the  situation : 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  the  members  of  this  commission  that  you 
urge  this  year  and  next  year— perhaps  not  in  the  samo  way,  perhaps  under  different 
organization,  if  the  experience  of  this  State  so  dictatesr-to  continue  with  the  plan 
of  dealing  as  a  State  problem  with  the  trandent  single  unemployed  laborers,  who 
found  themsdves  out  of  work  during  the  winter  season.  I  can  not  describe  to  you 
the  confusion  throughout  California  and  America  in  handlinjr  those  unfortunate 
unattached  people,  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  working  at  casual  transient 
labor  at  seasonal  occupations.  They  are  not  welcome  anywhere  and  they  drift  aU 
over.  During  seasons  of  great  unemploymwit  and  depression,  they  are  the  first  to 
suffer  and  perhaps  the  last  to  be  relieved.  We  have  always  had  chaos  and  con- 
fusion in  handling  them.  During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  tried  to  P^^e  ^^^.^ 
thing  of  a  community-wide  plan,  which  individual  commumties  agree  to,  on^ 

to  find  after  we  adopted  some  plan  that  some  of  our  bigger  communitie.  would  have 
to  make  exceotions  to  it:  and  the  result  has  been  confusion. 

^ri^^  Zvwinter,  the  State,  through  its  labor  camps  has  taken  a  ve^r 
important  "tep.    And  I  recommend  the  care  of  the  ^r— t  smg^n^^ed 
in  good  times,  as  well  as  in  bad.    They  are  citizens  of  the  State— not  otiattia  of  aiiy 


1  See  Exhibit  6  in  Part  II  B. 
«  See  Exhibit  7  in  Part  H  B. 
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certain  community;  they  go  from  one  community  to  another.  The  town  that 
tries  earnestly  to  take  care  of  them  merely  draws  them  beyond  all  its  ability  to 
care  for  them. 

I  want  to  commend  the  State  upon  that  emergency  measure;  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  it  is  the  first  time  any  State  has  ever  attacked  this  problem  of  the 
transient  single  unemi^oyed  man.  It  should  be  handled  nationally ;  but  fortunat^y 
here  the  transients  largely  circulate  within  the  State;  and  if  it  can  not  be  done 
nationally,  we  can  do  it  about  90  per  cent  as  well  within  the  State. 

Jerome  B.  Pendleton,,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Welfare  Commission,  also  felt  that  the  State  labor  camps  afford 
an  excellent  method  of  providing  relief  to  single  men,  both  resident  and 
nonresident : 

My  own  thought  in  regard  to  State  aid,  as  far  as  San  Diego  County  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  a  continuation  of  the  State  camps  like  we  had  here,  but  not  to 
limit  it  for  the  nonresident.  *  *  ♦  I  think  a  very  splendid  way  would  be  along 
the  line  of  the  State  camps  in  every  county  <w  in  a  district  where  they  could  go  and 
woA  cm  a  profram  fadi  as  we  had  at  Gamp  Kearny. 

Francis  von  Haeseler,  printer,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, San  Diego,  protested  against  the  State  labor  camps,  claiming  that 
they  are  slave  camps : 

Mr.  Pendleton  advocated  continuing  Camp  Kearny.  We  contend  those  are 
slave  camps.  The  slaves  were  freed  in  Civil  War  times.  Many  of  our  best  citizens 
are  advocating  now  that  many  of  our  workers  in  the  country^  who  will  probably 
never  work  again,  be  put  in  the  slave  cflmps  like  that.  I  protest  as  strongly  as 
possible  against  that. 

S.  B.  Black,^  Chairman  of  the  California  Labor  jOamps  Committee, 
explained  the  program  adopted  for  the  State  labor  camps,  and  outlined 
plans  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  stated  that  3300  men  were  in  the 
camps  during  the  peak  of  the  season — ^2700  in  the  twenty-eight  forestry 
camps  and  600  in  the  two  highway  eunps.  The  men  were  asked  to 
work  six  hours  a  day  for  food,  shelter,  tobacco  and  clothing.  It  was 
not  until  February  10  that  the  State  was  able  to  supply  clotMng  to  the 
men.  The  men  also  received,  through  voluntary  assistance,  some 
medical  care.  The  total  cost  per  man  per  day  in  the  forestry  camps 
was  around  50  cents.  This  was  exclusive  of  overhead  based  on  the 
salaries  of  supervisory  staff  and  State  equipment.  In  the  highway 
camps  the  rate  was  somewhat  higher. 

The  work  performed  by  the  men  in  the  camps  included  building 
roads,  cuttinjr  fire  trails  and  building  motor  roads  for  the  Forestry 
Department.  The  purpose  of  establishing  the  camps  was  to  chock  the 
influx  of  nonresidents  into  the  State  and  to  take  care  of  those  already 
in  the  Stnto  where  local  agencies  were  unable  to  do  this.  lie  estimated 
that  about  20  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  camps  were  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia. He  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the  camps  was  to  deter  the 
indigent  unemployed  from  coming  to  California. 

In  referrinfr  to  criticism  of  the  food  served  at  the  camps,  Mr. 
Black  slated  that  the  meals  were  on  a  par  with  any  construction  camp 
food,  and  that  the  men  were  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  they  desired.  He 
stated  that  in  one  cauip  where  a  check  was  made,  the  men  who  stayed 
over  two  months  grained  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  per  man  in  weight; 
also  that  there  was  very  little  sickness  among  the  men. 


»See  Exhibit  11  in  Part  II  B. 
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With  regard  to  the  claim  that  men  were  sometimes  forced  to  go  to 
the  camps,  he  admitted  that  some  communities  that  made  no  provision 
for  relief  required  transient  unemployed  men  to  go  to  the  camps  or  to 
move  out  of  town.  After  the  men  reached  the  camps  they  were  tree  to 
remain  or  go,  as  they  saw  fit.  They  were  required  to  leave  if  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  rules.  These  rules  were  made  by  the  men  them- 
selves, as  the  camps  were  self-governing.  The  men  were  secured  by  the 
camps  through  various  local  recruiting  agencies,  such  as  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Community  Chest. 

In  connection  with  the  work  for  1933,  Mr.  Black  recommeiuled  a 
program  providing  a  million  man-days  of  relief,  startin-  the  middle  ot 
October  and  carrying  through  to  the  end  of  April.  lie  stated  that  the 
estimate  provided  for  a  total  of  seven  thousand  men;  that  hnancing 
this  program  would  require  half  a  million  dollars. 

With  regard  to  legislative  action,  he  asked  that  the  commission 
consider  and  sponsor  legislation  to  enable  the  State  to  provide  medical 
care  in  connection  with  the  camps.  At  the  present  time  the  State  can 
not  legally  pay  doctors'  bills  for  men  in  the  camps  who  me  taken  ill. 
Private  funds  were  used  to  meet  such  expenses  during  the  past  year : 

The  labor  f.-mp  i)rogrnm  was  adopted  for  two  purroses.  First,  to  cut  down, 
if  possible,  the  iiiMiix  of  uonresidents  into  the  State,  aii-i  sx-ond,  to  take 
those  already  in  the  State,  whom  local  agencies  could  not  care  for.  On  the  whole, 
the  program  worked  out  very  satisfaeterily.  Thirty-three  limulred  m.Mi  w^  ^e  ,n 
camp  during  the  peak  of  the  season,  doing  wc.rk  of  ^vvnt  benefit  to  the  State,  weie 
well  cared  for  fed,  housed,  received  some  clothing  and  medicai  attention,  and  tne 
cost  was  within  the  range  that  the  State  could  meet,  realizing  that  this  emergency 
happened  after  the  Ler:slature  ad  ourned,  and  tbei-e  was  no  legislative  provision 

*  We  are  going  to  face  a  similar  problem  this  next  year.  We  have  made  recom- 
mendations here  for  a  program,  providing  a  million  man-days  of  relief  next  winter, 
primarily  for  nonresident  men.  starting  the  middle  of  October  and  canying  turougii 
to  the  end  of  April,  providing  for  a  total  of  70(K)  m  n  through  the  peak  of  winter 
in  (amp,  and  we  have  suggested  the  import^ince  of  financing  such  a  l>^»SJ«n;; 
BrieHv  it  provides  for  $200,000  from  the  State  highway  construction  fund,  ^100,000 
from  the  State  highway  maintenance  fund,  and  $200,000  from  the  State  emergency 
fund 

*This  program  provides  for  taking  care  of  over  twice  as  many  men  in  camp 
next  vear  as  was  done  this  past  winter,  and  provides  that  t  .e  men  shaU  be  m 
camp  for  approximately  two  months  longer  than  this  past  winter.  By  opening 
camps  earlier  it  will  be  possible  to  send  the  non.esidents  into  canips  as  t.ey  am  ye 
in  the  State,  thereby  relieving  lo.iil  relief  agencies  from  tl^e  burden  -  tj^ung  ca  e 
of  ncmiesidents.  Bv  starting  early  and  giving  sufhcient  publicity  it  will  be  possible 
to  keep  out  of  the"  State  of  California  thousand's  of  the  hobo  type  that  refuse  to 
work  under  all  conditions,  and  who  will  avcrid  the  State  when  taey  know  if  the> 
enter  California,  they  wi  l  have  to  go  to  labor  (am;:s  il  r..vy  expect  to  ea 
Another  advantage  of  opei.ing  the  c^mps  earlier  than  last  y.-ai  would  be  sccuied 
through  making  it  possible  to  establish  camps  betoie  tLe  heavy  winter  storms 

*  ♦  I  hope  the  commission  will  <»n8ider  and  sponsor  legislation.  whi(  h 
will  enable  the  State  to  meet  certain  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation  ot 
t1^  canT^  that  it  can  not  now  legally  do,  specifioilly  medical  care.  That  is  the 
most  imp^ntant.  For  the  men  in  camps,  the  State  could  not  pay  doctors  bills, 
unress  man  was  in  ured  in  an  accident,  in  whi<*  case  the  State  Compensation 
Jnsu^i^U  Fun^could  function.  It  made  considei-able  additional  work  to  operate 
ihTll^^  ^vinrtle  men  proper  care,  because  of  t  is  lack  of  ability  on  tue  part 
o  theTatHr  meet  necessar  costs.  We  raised  private  funds  to  .pay  for  som. 
hospital  bills;  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  assisted 

for  men  sent  from  San  Francisco.  Other  counties  tri  h1  t..  do  tho  same.  .  ora^ 
c^ul  and  some  could  not,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.    We  got  private  doctors  to 
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volunteer  their  services  ;  we  should  have  been  at  least  able  to  pay  them  their  mileage 
and  the  cost  of  medicine. 

We  recommend  that  the  highway  construction  fund  be  used  to  operate  State 
labor  camps  for  the  construction  of  highways  under  the  supervision  of  the  Depar^ 
ment  of  Public  Works. 

Orval  Swayne,  San  Francisco,  member  of  the  Marine  Workers' 
Industrial  Union  and  Unemployed  Council,  representing  workers  on  the 
waterfront,  complained  that  the  labor  camps  are  taking  away  the  jobs 
that  the  seamen  and  marine  workers  could  formerly  get  when  they  came 
ashore: 

*    *    *    We  find  also  that  these  jobs  which  a  seaman  could  get  when  he 

came  ashore  of  building  fire  trails  and  also  fighting  forest  fires,  etc. — we  could  four 
or  five  years  ago  go  up  on  those  .jobs  in  the  country  and  miglit  make  a  few  dollars 
to  keep  us  alive  and  keep  us  fit — but  today  we  find  that  the  unemploye<l  throughout 
the  country  are  being  forced  into  these  free  labor  camps  up  around  the  State  of 
California  and  Washington  to  take  these  jobs  for  nothing,  whidi  one  time  the 
seaman  or  migratory  worker  would  be  able  to  take  for  $4  a  day. 

Frank  Sewitz,  metal  worker,  San  Francisco,  representing  the 
TTneinployed  Council,  claimed  that  men  were  refused  assistance  at  the 
relief  stations  when  they  would  not  consent  to  go  to  the  labor  camps. 

C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Fran- 
cisco, replying  to  the  criticism  that  men  were  coerced  into  entering  the 
labor  camps,  said  that  notices  regarding  the  camps  were  posted  in  the 
Kitchen  and  in  the  Registration  Bureau,  and  that  they  always  had 
more  volunteers  than  were  needed: 

San  Francisco  has  sent  a  great  many  men  to  camp.    We  posted  notices  in  the 

Registration  Bureau  and  the  Kitchen  to  the  effect  that  forty  or  a  hundred  men 
were  wanted  for  camp,  jiiid  we  always  had  more  volunteers  than  we  oould  handle, 
and  it  was  never  necessary  to  use  coercion.  The  only  coercion  that  was  used  was 
by  those  that  stood  in  the  line  and  booed  these  men  as  scabs  when  they  went  to 
do  this  work.  They  tried  to  stop  them.  Out  of  three  or  four  thousand  in  line, 
there  would  be  a  dozen  or  so  booing  those  men  who  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  city 
and  go  to  the  clean  mountains  and  work  for  their  food  instead  of  standing  in  a 
bread  line,  and  there  was  always  a  small  group  of  reformers  who  stood  by  and 
booed  them.  I  have  seen  nearly  all  of  the  men  that  returned,  and  I  have  not  seen 
any  that  came  out  of  the  camps  dissatisfied. 


Max  Olson,  representing  the  Youth  Committee^  of  the  Unemployed 
Council,  San  Francisco,  criticised  the  labor  camps  as  demoralizing. 

George  T.  Baker,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Citizens  Relief 
Association,  objected  to  employing  men  at  the  State  labor  camps  with- 
out paying  them : 

*  ♦  •  I  would  like  to  touch  on'Mr.  Black's  statement  of  the  labor  camps. 
Mr.  Black  testified  yesterday  nioming  that  men  were  sent  out  to  the  camps,  and 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  was  approximately  50  cents  a  day.  That  included 
their  shelter  and  food.  First,  he  said  around  29  cents  to  feed  them  and  then  he 
made  a  statement  that  it  cost  around  50  cents.  Then  he  was  asked  a  question 
and  he  said  those  men  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  25  cents  an  hour,  or 
30  cents  an  hour's  worth  of  work  on  construction,  and  he  said  they  worked  from  six 
to  ten  hours  a  day.  If  a  man  worked  from  six  to  ten  hours  a  day  at  25  cents 
an  hour,  granting  that,  and  he  only  received  50  cents,  who  spent  tlie  rest  of  the 
wealth  he  created?  Wlio  got  that?  Did  he  get  it?  He  did  not.  Is  the  State  appro- 
priating the  surplus  labor  of  the  men  who  are  working  under  this  unfortunate 
condition  unto  itself?    Is  that  what  they  have  stooped  to?.  That  is  disgraceful. 

1^  Exhibit  6  In  Part  11  A. 
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Charles  A.  Anger,  representing  the  Community  Chest  ^  of  Fresno 
City,  submitted  the  following  recommendations  of  the  Community 
Chest :  The  establishment  of  State  highway  camps  for  unemployed  men, 
similar  to  those  operated  prior  to  April  15  of  the  present  year,  but  more 
extensive,  to  permit  the  utilization  of  a  larger  number  of  men;  the 
establishment  of  general  work  camps  similar  to  those  operated  during 
the  past  winter,  but  on  an  extended  bai^,  to  provide  for  3000  men : 

We  believe  this  request  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  present  unemployment 
problem  which  shows  no  promise  of  decreasing  during  the  summer.  We  believe 
further  that  the  State  Highway  Commission  has  funds  available  which  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  that  such  camps  can  be  operated  at  a  greater  economy  during 
the  summer  months,  and  that  highway  construction  requiring  the  extensiye  use  of 
machinery  should,  as  far  as  practical,  be  deferred  in  the  interest  of  those  projects 
which  utilize  a  maximum  of  hand  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  State  has  on  hand,  or  can  secure,  sufl&cient  funds  to 
make  this  program  possible. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest, 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  assistance  given  through  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  labor  camps.  He  considered  the  camps,  while  not  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  a  valuable  emergency  measure: 

Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  on  the  splendid  and  well  regulated 
operation  of  State  camps  during  the  past  winter  and  spring.  As  an  emergency 
measure,  it  assisted  many  communities,  although  the  proportion  of  men  assisted 
was  relatively  small  to  the  entire  problem.  It  did  give  those  willing  to  work  an 
opportunity  to  separate  themselves  from  the  habitual  class  of  nonvvorkers.  We 
are  particularly  grateful  for  the  aspistance  given  in  this  regard  by  the  State  to  the 
city  and  county  of  Sacramento. 

*  *  *  At  the  present  time,  the  financial  setup  of  State,  county  and 
nation  is  such  that  wherein  if  these  men  who  could  and  would  work  could  be 
segregated  and  enabled  to  earn  their  keep,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  I  know 
a  lot  of  men  that  we  are  feeding  in  that  line  there,  who  would  fed  much  better  if 
tiiey  could  do  some  tangible  work  for  their  keep  instead  of  just  chopping  some 
wood.  I  had  four  men  in  my  office  that  came  from  the  camp  north  of  Nevada 
City,  and  I  was  surprised  at  their  reaction.  They  came  in  and  wanted  to  know 
when  camp  would  start,  and  said  if  they  were  unaUe  to  get  work  next  summer,  they 
wanted  to  go  ba<^  again.  I  think  the  cunps  were  wonderfully  well  managed. 
I  visited  two  of  them.  I  think  it  was  the  means  to  a  way  out,  not  as  a  permanent 
thing,  but  in  the  height  of  this  depression,  where  we  are  up  against  the  idea  of 
ieeding  people,  I  think  it  is  a  means  towards  a  good  end  at  present. 

Q«e»#HH»  by  Cesiiwlf>teiie»  Frmteh 

Q.  W^re  any  men  forced  to  go  to  the  labor  camps,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  did 
they  go  of  their  own  ▼<^tion? 

A.  Why,  in  our  ezperienee  we  had  two  to  eno  who  wanted  to  go. 

Holland  A  Vandegrift,  State  Director  of  Finance,  felt  that  the 
State  labor  camps  have  fully  justified  their  expectations;  they  have 
performed  worth  while  work  for  the  State;  they  have  relieved  the 
municipalities  frem  part  of  their  burden;  provided  care  for  the  non- 
resident unemployed;  and  have  discouraged  the  influx  of  migratory 
workers.  The  camps  should  be  recognized,  he  said,  as  an  emergency 
measure,  not  as  a  permanent  device: 

The  unemployment  labor  camps  of  the  State  were  established  primarily  in 
answer  to  the  'demand  that  we  had  in  Galifomia  in  regard  to  our  unemployment 
problem,  whidi  was  not  mtirdy  the  leapsnsibility  U  the  comity  or  of  the  city. 
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and  for  the  reason  that  there  were  coming  into  the  State  of  California,  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  1200  a  day,  nonresident  unemployed.  They  came  looking  for  work. 
Some  ot  them  said,  when  asked  why  they  came,  **Well,  the  climate  in  Galifomia 
is  sudi  that  you  won't  freeze  to  death,  and  the  people  are  too  kind-hearted  to  let 
you  starve  to  death."  And  they  came  in,  150  on  a  train ;  they  came  into  the 
different  cities ;  and  the  cities  were  having  a  hard  enough  time  to  take  care  of 
their  own  responsibilities,  and  they  appealed  to  the  State. 

*  *  ♦  The  State  had  very  little  funds  to  operate  with.  Under  the  law 
we  had  to  do  something  useful ;  so  we  looked  about  and  developed  the  plan  that  we 
establish  these  camps  outside  the  cities,  in  the  forest  region  below  the  snow  line, 
and  that  we  do  useful  work,  building  fire  trails,  reforestation  work,  cleaning  up 
some  of  our  parks.  And  in  order  to  make  our  money  go  as  far  as  we  could,  we 
would  provide  only  food  and  shelter  in  return  for,  say,  six  hours'  labor  per  day. 

The  cities  were  supposed  to  provide  transportation  to  camp,  medical  examina- 
tion and  hospitalization.  We  went  to  the  centers  of  population,  and  the  unemployed 
were  told  that  we  had  these  camps,  and  in  return  for  labor,  we  would  proi^e 
food  and  shelter.  I  personally  inspected  a  number  of  the  camps,  and  talked  with 
a  large  number  of  the  men  in  the  camps.  In  my  opinion,  we  had  the  cream  of  the 
labor  crop.  They  came  voluntarily,  and  in  every  instance,  they  wanted  to  do 
more  than  the  State  asked.  They  made  their  own  rules  to  govern  tbdr  camp^ 
They  made  stricter  rules  than  we  ^ould  have  made  if  we  had  written  them,  and 
they  enforced  them  Xhemseives.  One  of  the  things  they  said  was,  "There  must  be 
no  waste." 

The  return  in  labor  fully  justified  our  expectations.  Some  five  hundred  miles 
of  fire  trails,  protecting  the  watef  sheds,  were  built.   It  will  not  yield  an  immediate 

profit  in  any  way  ;  but  the  return  will  be  in  preventing  the  spread  of  forest  fires 
in  the  future,  a  return  which  of  course  can  not  be  measured  now  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents. 

We  took  care  <^  about  three  thousand  m<m.  *  *  *  In  talking  wiUi  tUe 
men  in  the  camp,  they  pointed  out  two  significant  things — ^"'You  have  given  us  a 

chance  to  stop  for  a  little  while  and  orient  ourselves,  and  in  many  instances  get 
on  our  feet  physically,  and  you  have  let  us  keep  our  self-respect."  I  think  that 
the  second  part  was  most  important.  Thede  men  worked  for  what  they  got — 
they  did  not  want  to  be  on  charity — they  wanted  a  job.  Of  the  various  things  I 
have  had  to  do  with  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  employ,  I  feel  best  about  the 
little  part  I  had  to  play  in  giving  some  three  thousand  men  as  much  as  we  were 
able  to.  I  feel  that  the  programs  should  have  been  larger,  two  or  three  or  even  four 
times  as  many  men  should  have  be^  given  the  opportunity  to  go  and  work  there 
for  their  food  and  shdter,  but  we  could  not  provide  the  means  or  the  organisatiim. 
We  know  that  it  worked  satisfactorily ;  we  know  what  can  be  done ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  make  a  recommendation  for  the  extension  of  the  program  if  this 
unemployment  continues  through  another  seastm.    •   •  • 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ratio  of  intmidon  into  the  State  of  1200 
per  day  plus  dropped  ofit  very  materially  when  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
chance  to  work  in  California  for  shelter  and  food.  In  place  of  there  being  1200 
a  day  coming  in,  it  dropped  to  800,  to  600,  to  400,  and  pretty  soon  all  of  the  men 
who  were  unemployed  and  did  not  want  to  woric  stopped  coming  idtogether.  *  *  * 
In  the  labor  camps  we  did  not  have  that  type ;  these  fellows  were  not  looking  for 
charity — they  wanted  work;  and  I  think  the  cream  of  the  labor  crop  was  there. 
Many  were  men  who  were  accustomed  to  coming  to  California  for  ten  or  twelve 
years  or  more,  and  would  usually  have  earned  enough  in  the  harvest  to  carry  than 
through  for  the  winter ;  but  when  they  received  little  or  nothing  in  the  siimm«v  they 
naturally  did  not  have  ^ough  to  live  on  in  the  winter.    *    *■  * 

E.  Polas,  restaurant  and  hospital  worker,  Sacramento,  speaking 
for  the  Unemployed  Council,  suggested  that  the  State  labor  camps 
should  be  open  the  year  round  if  they  are  to  be  effective  in  allowing 
men  to  maintain  their  self-respect,  instead  of  asking  for  charity ;  other- 
wise, he  said,  the  men  on  leaving  the  camps  are  forced  to  beg : 

Mr.  Vandegrift  said  this  morning,  the  men  working  in  the  camp  thanked 
them  for  keeping  their  self-respect  All  right.  They  kept  their  self-respect  for  a 
few  months  for  a  place  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat.  The  job  is  closed.  How 
are  they  going  to  keep  their  self-respect?  No,  they  have  to  ask  for  charity.  They 
bave  to  go  on  the  street  comers  to  ask  somebody  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime  or  two  bits 
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for  a  flop.  That  is  not  sensible.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  camps.  The  men  are 
down  and  out.    Lots  of  them  are  looking  for  a  living,  and  are  they  getting  it'i  No. 

Claude  Deal,  police  officer,  Sacramento,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
dutv  at  one  of  the  State  labor  cami)s  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State, 
related  his  experiences  with  the  men.  lie  felt  that  conditions  at  the 
camps  were  good.  In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  more  camps, 
he  recommended  that  inovision  be  made  for  recreation  for  the  men: 

I  am  familiar  with  the  unemployed  camp  in  northern  Califoniia.  Being^  a 
police  officer,  my  work  was  to  see  there  was  no  trouble  ;  and  h&ng  an  ex-service 
man  connected  with  the  American  Legion  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  comfort  the 
men  more  than  a  police  officer  should.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  am  in  tavor  ot  unemployed 
camps,  altliough  I  would  like  to  see  the  men  receive  a  small  wage.  ♦  *  *  Ihe 
men  w<  le  fed  verv  well  and  they  were  to  do  so  much  work,  and  that  was  all,  but  1 
do  say  this:  If  any  more  camps  are  established  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
some  recreation,  moving  pictures  possibly.  Through  the  Legion  I  received  radios 
and  musical  instruments;  and  we  had  a  haywire  orchestra,  and  got  sheet  music, 
and  had  a  little  entertainment.  Without  that  we  had  no  entertainment,  no 
comfort.    ♦    •    *  ^  ,       .  • 

♦  ♦  ♦  Again,  I  would  suggest  the  men  be  given  some  salary  for  their 
work  and  be  given  some  entertainment.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

Queatiom  by  Commissioner  Cushing 
Q.  What  kind  of  shrfter  did  they  have? 

A.  There  were  16  men  in  each  bunk  house.    They  had  about  18  showers, 
showei-s  three  times  a  week.    At  tii-st  we  had  no  soap  or  towels,  but  they  came. 
Q.  What  about  heat? 

A.  They  had  big  furnaces  and  they  were  well  taken  care  of.  In  the  dead 
of  winter,  from  the  middle  of  January  to  April  15,  the  men  were  very  comfortable. 

Endorsement  of  the  State  labor  camps  as  a  means  of  deaiin^^  with 
the  problem  of  out  of  State  transients  was  given  by  the  Stabilization 
Committee  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce :  ^ 

During  the  past  winter,  upon  strong  recommendation,  the  State  of  California 
established  a  "SUte  Work  Camp  Plan,"  primarily  to  discourage  transients  crossing 
our  bortlers  from  other  states,  and  also  to  provide  some  measure  of  relief  to  local 
communities  confronted  with  overwhelming  numl)ers  of  these  transients.  This 
State  activity  should  be  continued  for  the  time  being ;  as  those  taken  care  of  in  these 
camps  are  required  to  perform  necessary  fire  trail  construction,  and  other  productive 
work. 

WORK  RELIEF 

(^uinions  with  re^rard  to  methods  of  j?ivin^  emerj?ency  unemoloy- 
ment  relief  differed.  Some  of  the  representatives  of  the  welfare 
agencies,  concerned  with  the  rapid  srrowth  in  the  number  of  cases  and 
the  lack  of  financial  resources,  favored  direct  relief,  nsnally  in  the  form 
of  jrrocery  orders,  on  the  ground  that  with  the  funds  available  it  is 
possible  to  care  for  a  much  larger  number  of  families  in  this  way. 
Others,  especially  interested  in  maintaining:  the  morale  of  those  aided 
and  desirous  of  reaching  the  type  of  individuals  who  are  unwilling:  to 
ask  for  charity,  advocated  work  relief.  It  was  held  by  some  that  this 
form  of  assistance,  when  intelligently  and  efficiently  administered,  is 
the  wisest  and  most  effective  means  of  dealinsr  with  the  situation. 

Several  of  the  speakers  urgred  that  public  works  projects  should 
be  at  all  times  available  for  men  who  are  oot  of  employment.   A  few 
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favored  work  relief  as  a  means  of  ^ivino;  the  taxpayers  some  return 
for  their  money.  Nearly  all  of  the  communities  represented  at  the 
hearinjjs  were  conductinjr  some  kind  of  a  work  relief  program,  usually 
on  an  arrano:ement  whereby  lieads  of  families  were  given  a  certain 
number  of  days  of  work  each  month,  payment  being  made  either  in 
cash  or  supplies. 

Anthony  Pratt/  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Municipal  League  of 
Los  Angeles,  said  that  in  a  wisely  ordered  society  there  is  no  excuse 
for  charity  in  dealing  with  men  and  women  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  perform  a  service.  Tliere  sliould  be  social  planning  whereby  at  all 
times  every  man  wlio  has  k)st  his  footing  in  private  employment  and  is 
willing  to  work  shall  be  given  by  the  State  a  chance  to  do  so. 

F.  O.  Wallschlaeger,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  advised  in  connection  with  work 
relief,  a  lower  wage  than  miglit  normally  be  paid.  This  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  persons  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  program  and 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  the  persons  aided  to  secure  employment  for 
themselves  as  soon  as  possible. 

A.  C.  Price,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  County  Charities,  Los 
Angeles,  referring  to  the  work  relief  conducted  by  the  county,  said 
that  7000  men,  heads  of  families,  are  working  in  the  city  and  county 
parks  in  return  for  the  relief  given  them.  The  county  has  an  employ- 
ment service  which'  endeavors  to  secure  work  for  men  and  women 
receiving  county  aid.  When  suitable  employment  can  be  found  for 
men  who  are  placed  in  the  labor  camps,  they  are  given  the  other  work. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Hausam,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Service  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena  Vocational  Bureau, 
told  of  the  emergency  placement  work  for  single  unattached  women, 
conducted  by  these  bureaus.  Through  a  committee  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Pasadena  women,  funds  were  raised  to  provide  an  emergency  employ- 
m^t  program.  Last  year  some  3000  women  were  helped  in  Los 
Angeles  with  55,000  hours  of  work.  This  year,  in  the  ten  weeks  the 
bureau  has  been  operating,  1000  women  have  been  helped.  In  Pasa- 
dena, the  fund  has  been  less:  350  women  have  been  put  to  work. 
Elfort  has  been  made  to  determine  that  the  work  shall  not  be  in  com- 
petition with  other  work- opportunities.  It  has  been  largely  clerical 
work  needed  by  the  social  agencies. 

In  connection  with  work  relief.  Miss  Hausam  felt  that  if  that  is 
conducted  carefuUy  and  intelligently,  it  is  the  most  successful  of  all 
forms  of  relief  i 

*  .  •  •  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  emergency  work  programs 
thronghont  the  country ;  bat  in  studying  various -ones,  I  have  become  convinced  that 
wherever  the  work  was  carefully  and  intelligently  planned  and  carried  out,  it  has 
been  the  most  successful  of  all  forms  of  relief.    ♦    *  * 

Of  course,  we  came  up  against  this  problem  immediately  in  our  work.  All  the 
men  and  many  of  the  women  said,  "You  can't  create  jobs  for  women.*'  We  said,  "We 
would  like  to  take  a  try  at  it."  The  social  agencies  of  Pasadena  and  T><)s  Angeles 
have  been  greatly  overworked.  All  the  workers  have  been  working  hard.  We  knew 
thei-e  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done,  if  money  could  be  found  to  pay  for  it.  Then 
we  talked  with  the  social  agencies.  They  did  not  «et  the  idea  at  first,  but  by  and  by 
they  saw  it  as  a  great  help.  •  ♦  *  We  have  been  extremely  careful  to  determine 
tluit  this  should  be  noncompetitive  work.  It  has  been  largely  clerical  work  needed 
to  be  done  by  the  social  age&eies.    However,  we  realize  that  is  merely  emergency 
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work,  merely  temporary  work ;  to  we  are  not  stopping  there.  We  are  working  now 
on  plans  for  the  fnture.  We  know  that  we  must  study  and  look  ahead  to  see  what 
occupations  are  going  to  be  overcrowded  and  where  many  opportunities  may  arise, 
and  that  some  women  will  never  go  back  to  their  former  positions  or^  former  type  of 
work.    They  will  have  to  be  readjusted  occapationally,  perhaps  retrained. 

In  connection  with  our  two  bureaus  we  have  an  information  and  research 
service.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  emergency  work  programs  have  been 
succpssful  because  thoy  were  based  on  information  and  research  done  by  this  service, 
carefully  working  out  plans  before  we  even  began  onr  work. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shencup,  social  worker,  Jewish  Commtmity  Chest 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  urged  that  until  some  social  adjustment  can  be 
made  to  provide  everyone  with  a  job,  emergency  relief  must  be  provided 
and  a  public  works  program  conducted  to  permit  able-bodied  men  to 
support  their  families : 

Many  a  man  has  said  to  me,  "I  think  my  family  would  fare  better  if  I  jumped 
in  the  ocean !"  And  it  was  said  seriously  as  a  way  out,  by  men  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work.  Certainly  these  men  are  willing  to  work,  and  eager  to  work ;  and  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  an  adjustment  of  labor.  I  am  not  an  expert  and  can 
not  say  what  kind  of  an  adjustment,  but  until  we  have  a  chance  for  every  man  to 
hold  a  job,  we  must  have  some  emergency  relief  and  some  public  works  program  to 
give  our  citizens  and  the  able-bodied  men  a  cftance  to  support  their  wives  and 
children. 

Seward  C.  Simons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and  Secretary  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  speaking  of  the  emergency  steps  adopted  by  the 
Chest,  said  that  effort  has  been  made  to  expedite  public  works ;  that 
the  city  has  advanced  the  schedule  of  work  in  the  municipal  light  and 
water  plants  five  years  ahead  for  the  purpose  of  providing  immediate 

employment.  ^      .  . 

Since  October  20,  1931,  there  has  been  expended  m  these  two 
departments,  $25,000  a  month  in  labor  on  purely  work  relief,  he  stated- 
work  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  done,  and  other  work  paid 
for  by  contributions  from  city  and  county  employees.  He  said  that 
they  have  placed  about  1500  men  for  work  periods  of  eleven  days  or 
more.  They  attempted  to  give  all  men  needing  work  two  we^  every 
two  months  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  this.  ^ 

He  suggested  that  in  connection  with  -work  rehef,  ail  wOrk  be 
placed  through  a  single  bureau  or  agency,  and  urged  the  importance 
of  expediting  the  public  works  program.  * 

Employment  on  public  properties  snch  as  roads,  streets,  sehool 
bnildings,  beaches,  parks  and  institutions,  was  recommended  by  the 
Social  Agencies  ^  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  as  the  best  method  of  fur- 
nishing work  relief.  They  reported  that  666  needy  families  have  been 
given  work  relief  through  the  unemployment  reUef  committee;  that 
in  addition,  170  single  men  with  dependents  have  be«i  provided  employ- 
ment in  forestry  camps;  and  that  there  are  567  resident  families 
dependent  ui^on  the  county,  about  half  of  whom  are  dependent  because 
of  unemployment. 

J.  H.  Nishwitz,  laborer,  representing  a  group  of  unemployed  of 
San  Bernardino,"  stated  that  his  group  considers  work  relief  the  pref- 
erable form  of  assistance.  This,  they  held,  should  be  paid  at  a  rea- 
sonable wage  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pesnsons  receiving  it.   He  pointed 
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out  that  in  San  Bernardino  some  work  relief  has  been  furnished,  the 
men  being  paid  $2  a  day  six  days  a  month.  While  this  is  better  than 
nothing,  it  has  not  gone  very  far,  he  said.  The  State,  through  public 
works,  should  supply  sufficient  employment  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

John  L.  Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Branch  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Unemployment  Stabilization  Organization,^  advocated  as  an 
emergency  relief  measure,  a  program  of  public  works  projects  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  State  and  municipalities,  on  which  a  wage  below 
the  going  rate  should  be  paid.  In  this  connection,  he  proposed  a 
general  survey  in  each  locality  to  determine  the  various  projects  that 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  the  State,  but  which  would 
not  be  undertaken  under  normal  conditions  or  if  regular  wages  were 
paid.  Funds  for  supporting  such  work,  he  thought,  might  be  provided 
by  the  State  and  the  communities  jointly,  the  State  matching  the  funds 
raised  locally: 

♦  ♦  *  The  snsgestion  for  taking  care  of  the  local  unemployment  is  this. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize  there  are  two  classes — the  man  who  is  out  of 
work,  can  not  find  employment,  searches  for  it  diligently,  and  wants  it  with  every 
liber  of  his  being;  and  the  man  who  wants  just  the  opposite,  will  not  take  work 
which  is  offered  to  him.  *  ♦  *  To  meet  that  situation,  this  is  suggested :  that 
a  careful  survey  be  made  in  each  locality,  preferably  through  the  existing  agencies 
rather  than  building  up  new  machinery,  of  work  which  would  not  be  done  under 
ordinary  conditions,  and  probably  could  not  be  done  with  labor  at  its  regular  salary. 
That  should  be  carefully  investigated  and  determined  so  as  to  be  sure  it  will  not 
interfere  with  normal  employment.  That  work  should  be  made  available  at,  say, 
half  of  the  ordinary  wage,  and  made  available  to  anyone.  At  this  time  I  would 
say  $2  or  $2.50  per  day.  It  is  proposed  that  work  be  outlined  which  would  not  be 
done  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  could  not  be  considered  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, and  would  in  nowise  Interfere  with  normal  work,  and  that  that  should  be  open  to 
anyone  who  is  out  of  a  job  and  who  needs  assistance  and  must  have  assistance ;  and 
those  people  can  come  there,  and  without  question,  be  given  that  employment.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  it  be  at  approximately  half  of  the  going  wage.  I  know 
men  and  women  in  this  town  who  would  work  for  anything.  That,  of  course,  should 
(  not  be  taken  adrantage  of  by  the  normal  employer.  This  plan  would  enable  a  man 
to  save  his  self-respect  if  he  could  come  to  the  city  or  county  and  the  work  would 
be  availaUe  at  any  time.  *  *  ♦  This  is,  for  meeting  unemployment  in  times  of 
stress. 

Jerome  B.  Pendleton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Welfare  Commission,  referring  to  the  action  taken  by  his  com- 
mission, stated  that  in  January,  1931,  they  started  a  work  relief  pro- 
gram for  able-bodied  men,  allowing  them  $4  a  day  payable  in  grocery 
orders. 

Mrs.  Aileen  M.  Cory,  Employment  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  San  Diego,  told  the  efforts  the  Asso- 
ciation is  making  through  the  free  employment  bureau  to  assist  unem* 
ployed  women  in  securing  work. 

Mrs.  Martha  C.  Novak,  dressmaker,  representing  the  San  Diego 
Unemployed  Council,  related  her  experiences  with  the  public  relief 
agencies.  She  felt  that  in  the  matter  of  work  relief,  payment  should 
be  made  in  money  instead  of  grocery  orders  so  that  persons  could 
purchase  what  they  need : 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  we  all  have  a  right  to  say  what  we  think  will  help  the 
commission.   I  feel  if  a  person  Is  gi?ra  three  days  a  week  at  either  seven,  six  or 


«See  Bzhibit  10  In  Fart  n  B. 
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eight  hours,  at  $5  a  day — I  don't  know  how  many  they  put  on  at  one  time,  500 
or  1000 — but  if  they  could  give  three  days  this  week  for  this  family  and  three  days 
the  same  week  for  the  other  family,  whidi  would  put  more  people  back  to  work, 
that  money  they  could  spend  and  it  wonld  help  the  grocers,  etc.  Of  course  when 
th«y  work  in  the  park  they  j;et  the  grocery  scrip ;  but  I  have  been  barred  from  it 
because  my  husband  and  I  did  not  accept  a  position  for  room,  board  and  working 
clothes  and  no  money  to  pay  my  insurance  that  I  have  kept  up  for  years.  I  was 
told  by  the  County  Welfare  [Department]  that  I  should  give  up  my  insurance 
on  my  life  [that]  I  have  been  paying  for  years,  so  my  husband  could  get  a  few 
days'  work  in  the  park  with  scrip.   We  call  it  scrip. 

The  need  for  public  works  was  suggested  by  George  Henry  Little, 
Chaplain  at  Newton  Home,  San  Diej^o. 

F.  B.  Andrews,  attorney,  San  Dietjo,  felt  that  public  works  should 
be  available  at  all  times  so  that  when  a  man  is  out  of  employment  he 
can  get  work  on  these  projects  at  a  lower  \\i\»e  than  the  ^oin^r  rate, 
but  sufficient  to  meet  the  cost  of  living  until  he  can  resume  his  regular 
occupation : 

T  have  thought  for  years  that  it  is  a  crime  not  to  have  public  works  existing 
at  all  times  in  this  country  ;  so  that  when  a  man  is  out  of  employment,  other  than 
his  regular  employment,  or  has  lost  it,  that  he  can  go  there  and  get  a  meager 
wage.  And  it  has  always  been  my  idea  of,  say  $2  a  day,  when  nothing  else  is 
available  to  him,  so  that  the  government  will  keep  him  from  starving  by  giving 
him  a  meager  wage  to  make  a  living  until  he  can  do  better  and  resume  his  other 
occupation.   That  I  feel  is  the  simple  duty  of  the  government. 

Frank  C.  ]\IacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Buildinf?  Trades 
Council  of  California,  urp:ed  that  on  all  ]nd)lic  works  intended  to 
furnish  unemployment  relict',  the  wa<2^es  should  be  the  best  possible 
wages  that  can  be  given  commensurate  with  the  funds  available : 

We  believe  that  the  fundamental  thought  that  must  be  carried  at  all  times 
in  dealintr  with  relief  is  the  need  of  the  unemployed.  We  know  that  every  normal 
man  and  woman  in  the  unemployed  army  would  prefer  to  work  for  wages — they 
do  not  want  to  be  forced  into  a  position  of  having  to  accept  charity;  and  the 
normal  American  citizen  will  not  regard  workinj^.  doing  useful  labor  for  the 
municipality  or  the  State  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  as  charity. 

The  Family  Relief  Society  *  of  San  Francisco  recommended  that 
public  works  be  carried  on  at  all  times,  without  change  during  periods 
of  business  depression;  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  State 
work;  and  the  performance  of  such  work  on  a  weekly  wage. 

Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco,  suggested  as 
possible  relief  work  that  could  be  conducted  in  the  city,  the  improve- 
ment of  playgrounds  and  cleaning  out  vacant  lots. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association^  of  San  Francisco 
recommended  work  relief  projects  such  as  those  suggested  by  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  studies. 

C.  M.  WoUenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Fran- 
cisco, reported  that  a  work  relief  program  was  started  in  the  city  in 
the  winter  of  1930.  They  had  1400  men  with  families  the  first  of 
November,  1930.  This  rose  to  2400  by  February  1,  1931,  and  to  nearly 
9000  families  by  March  of  the  present  year.  It  was  at  first  intended 
to  pay  the  men*  $5  a  day,  but  the  funds  were  inadequate. 

iSee  Exhibit  15  in  Part  II  B  ^I^^B 
•See  Exhibit  13  In  Part  II  B.  ^^^V 
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George  T.  Baker,  representing  the  San  Francisco  Citizen's  Relief 
Association,  told  of  his  personal  experiences^  with  work  relief  furnished 
by  the  welfare  agencies.  He  said  he  was  sent  to  the  beach  to  work 
in  an  open  truck  and  because  he  did  not  report  for  work  on  Monday 
on  account  of  illness,  his  box  of  groceries  was  not  sent  the  following 
day.  He  objected  to  the  work  test  for  heads  of  dependent  families 
and  complained  that  he  was  obliged  to  cut  down  on  the  lunch  for  his 
son  who  is  attending  high  school. 

P.  Somers,  unemployed  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  San  Francisco, 
in  a  letter  dated  April  30,  1932,  recommended  a  building  program 
for  the  unemployed.  In  this  connection,  he  suggested  that  the  State 
should  obtain  land  and  building  materials  for  the  construction  of  homes 
for  the  unemployed,  all  work  to  be  performed  by  unemployed  men. 

B.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest, 
referring  to  work  relief  in  the  county,  stated  that  arrangements  are 
being  made  at  the  present  time  for  road  work  for  heads  of  families 
who  are  able  to  work.  They  are  to  be  given  four  days  work  a  week 
once  in  every  four  weeks  at  $4  a  day  or  $16  a  month. 

C.  J.  Struble,  Chairman  of  the  Mayor's  Unemployment  Committee 
of  Oakland,  related  the  efforts  of  his  committee  to  secure  work  for  the 
unemployed.  He  stated  that  around  12,000  unemployed  persons, 
mainly  men,  registered  for  work.  A  drive  was  made  to  secure  as  many 
days*  work  as  possible  during  the  four-month  period,  November,  1931, 
through  February,  1932.  For  common  labor,  a  minimum  wage  of 
50  cents  an  hour  was  established,  with  the  understanding  that  in  the 
case  of  skilled  workers,  the  regular  rate  would  be  paid.  A  committee 
of  about  600  citizens  was  enlisted  in  the  campaign  to  secure  employ- 
ment. In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made,  however,  it  was  possible  to  find 
jobs  for  only  about  2000  of  the  12,000  registered.  In  some  cases,  the 
work  was  more  or  less  permanent;  in  other  cases,  however,  it  repre- 
sented only  half  a  day.  In  all,  about  65,000  days'  work  were  secured. 
In  allotting  the  work,  attempt  was  made  to  distribute  it  to  the  persons 
in  greatest  need. 

In  addition  to  the  jobs  secured  by  the  committee,  the  city  has 
been  employing  men  throughout  the  winter  months  at  various  kinds  of 
work,  chiefly  sewer  construction.  Men  are  also  beiiipr  employed  on  the 
new  tunnel  road.  Some  work  was  secured  through  the  American 
Legion  Drive. 

Mrs.  Beulah  Spunn,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alameda  City 
Social  Service  Board,  said  that  they  have  men  at  the  present  time 
workinfr  for  the  county,  reeeiviiitr  $24  a  month  for  six  days'  work, 
and  that  this  is  the  only  income  for  a  man  and  wife  and  one  or  two 
children.  The  employment  office  in  the  City  Hall,  she  stated,  is  carry- 
in<r  between  400  and  500  families.  They  rotate  the  work,  driving 
to  the  heads  of  the  larg:est  families  about  four  days'  work  every  four 
weeks,  representing"  about  $16. 

Mrs.  Georjje  Eccles,  Secretary  of  the  Mayor's  TJnemployment  Com- 
mittee, Oakland,  interpreted  the  re^ristration  fioiires  collected  by  the 
committee.  She  stated  that  to  date  18,000  unemployed  have  reofistered 
with  the  committee;  that  of  this  number  9000  are  married  men,  citi- 

1  In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  welfare  agencies  see  testimony  of  C.  M.  WoUen- 
berg, pp.  21-23. 
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zens,  taxpayers  and  single  men ;  that  900  are  aliens  and  nonresidents ; 
that  68  per  cent  of  those  registered  are  men  with  families;  and  that 
431  trades  and  occupations  are  represented  by  the  men  and  women 
enrolled  with  the  Bureau.  The  occupations  include  machinists,  car- 
penters, laborers,  railroad  men,  engineers,  office  and  professional  work- 
ers. She  stated  that  during  the  four  months'  period  of  the  work  rebel 
campaign,  they  placed  an  average  of  twenty-seven  persons  a  day : 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  What  means  did  you  use  to  stimulate  interest  on  the  part  o£  people  who 
wished  to  employ  some  of  tiiese  people? 

A.  Through  the  initiation  of  a  campaign  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A 
corps  of  about  one  thousand  workers  was  sent  to  the  industrial  sections  of  the  city, 
the  residential  sections,  the  down  town  sections  and  outlying  districte,  asking  veopie 
to  give  a  certain  amount  of  hours  a  day,  a  certain  amount  of  days'  work  for  a  period 
of  four  months ;  that  is,  one  day's  work  a  month— stressing  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
want  money,  that  we  realized  what  the  people  wanted  was  work,  and  if  they  had 
the  money  they  could  in  some  way  create  the  work  themselves,  and  pay  for  it,  and 
what  we  wanted  was  work.  The  campaign  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  resulted  in 
some  30,000  days*  work  promised,  which  was  to  be  stretched  over  a  period  of  four 

months.^^  result  from  that,  as  I  say,  was  fifty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  jobs  that 
we  have  up  to  date  been  able  to  secure.  The  other  fifty  per  cent  came  as  a  result  of 
pubUcity  given  and  the  constant  letting  it  be  known  that  at  the  City  Hall  the  unem- 
ployment committee  was  waiting  for  calls  and  our  slogan  was,  Call  Lakeside  WOO 
for  any  kind  of  work  any  time" ;  and  we  said  that  they  could  count  on  not  having 
just  anyone  go  on  the  job,  that  we  would  see  that  the  sort  of  person  Hiey  wanted 
Uphold  l)G  sent* 

When  the  intensive  campaign  ended,  we  askod  the  daily  papers  and  press  to  still 
back  us ;  and  with  the  list  we  had  gathered,  we  phoned  them  again— when  the  time 
they  had  promised  to  help  had  come  to  an  end— asking  if  they  would  continue  that, 
and  if  they  would  be  responsible  for  one  other  perscm  doing  that. 

Quettiant  Itp  CommUnoner  French 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do— that  is  your  committee— with  the  furnishing 
of  relief,  or  merely  providing  employment  as  best  you  could?  ^  .         ^  .  ,  . 

A.  Last  year  the  Mayor's  Committee  had  the  rehef,  that  is,  it  tried  to 
coordinate  the  relief  agencies,  and  would  direct  relief  to  the  proper  sources,  but  this 
year  we  handled  only  the  distribution  of  what  work  came  in  as  a  result  of 

solicitation.  ,  .  _ 

Q  Perhaps  you  told  us,  but  I  don't  remonber,  do  you  know  how  many  children 
were  concerned  in  this  registration,  that  is,  how  many  heads  of  families  were  repre- 
sented and  how  many  children  and  other  dependente,  representing  so  many  individuals 
altogether? 

A.  It  was  8605  men  with  children  ranging  from  one  to  ten. 
Q.  But  you  don't  know  approximately  how  many  children? 
A.  No,  we  have  always  taken  it  on  the  basis  of  the  average  family  being  five — 
father,  mother  and  three  children. 

H.  D.  Maynard,  member  of  the  Social  Service  Board  of  the  City  of 
Alameda,  referrinor  to  the  work  relief  program,  stated  that  they  have 
furnished  around  8400  days  of  work  at  $4  a  day  since  the  early  part  of 
November,  1931 ;  and  that  the  work  at  which  the  men  had  been  employed 
inchides  street  work,  painting  hydrants,  bus  stops,  and  the  base  of 
electric  light  posts,  also  work  in  the  municipal  wood  yards.  They  have 
registered  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  1164  persons,  of  which  number 
1060  are  men  and  104  women.  During  February,  580  men  were  given 
work. 
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Z.  S.  Leymel,  Mayor  of  Fresno,  explained  the  action  taken  in  that 
city  for  r^ef : 

Mr.  Vincenz,  our  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  managed  to  provide  a  little 
work  for  some  individuals,  not  many,  through  the  laying  of  pipes  in  his  department. 
There  wasn't  a  great  deal  of  that  and  funds  were  not  available  for  extending  the 
work,  which  we  would  like  to  have  done.  The  only  big  project  we  had  was  the 
Belmont  Subway  out  in  the  northern  part  of  town.  That  provided  for  40  or  50 
men.  That  will  run  another  month  or  so,  and  I  don't  know  anything  at  the  present 
time  that  will  take  its  place.  We  had  hoped  conditions  might  adjust  themselves  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  initiate  some  sort  of  building  program  that 
is  bound  to  be  necessary  in  the  next  three  of  four  years,  and  perhaps  have  it  going 
now ;  but  so  far  things  haven't  shaped  themselves  up  so  we  could  go  ahead  with  that. 

J.  L.  Vincenz,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Fresno,  said  they 
had  given  employment  to  over  200  persons  by  staggering  work  in  the 
water  department.  He  advocated  assistance  through  work  relief 
wherever  possible  in  place  of  direct  relief,  stating  that  nearly  all  who 
come  to  the  Welfare  Department  and  Community  Chest  for  aid  want 
jobs  rather  than  charity: 

In  the  County  Welfare  Director's  report,  Mr.  Ledbetter  stated  this  afternoon 

that  they  had  used  some  of  the  money  for  cropping  trees,  paying  the  men  who 
did  that  work  with  grocery  orders.  I  have  felt,  as  a  number  of  others  of  this  com- 
munity have  felt,  that  if  more  of  that  were  done,  instead  of  outright  donations,  that 
we  would  all  be  better  oft.  Nearly  all  who  have  to  go  to  the  Welfare  Department 
and  the  Community  Chest  for  aid  are  really  wanting  jobs.  When  that  money  is 
given  to  them,  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  some  useful  work  in  return  for  that,  it 
would  help  them  keep  their  self-respect.  I  wish  we  could  work  out  some  plan  of  that 
kind  in  this  county.  Possibly  in  your  report  and  the  findings  you  may  make,  you  may 
be  able  to  suggest  something  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  it  out 

S.  A.  Ledbetter,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  County  of 
Fresno,  stated  that  some  work  relief  was  conducted  for  the  unemployed 
and  that  men  who  were  out  of  work  were  employed  at  tree  cropping 
and  river  cleaning.  They  received  no  money  but  were  given  grocery 
orders.  No  assistance  was  given  to  single  men  unless  they  were  ill.  or 
there  was  an  emergency  problem. 

Gerald  H.  Catania,  representing  the  West  Fresno  Unemployment 
Committee,  advocated,  as  an  emergency  measure,  employing  men  at 
hand  work  on  construction  jobs  instead  of  using  labor-saving  machinery. 
This  was  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  better  to  give  a  job  to  men 
instead  of  having  them  in  the  soup  line. 

Rev.  James  G.  Bowling,  Catholic  Welfare  Society,  Fresno,  refer- 
ring to  the  relief  situation,  said  that  families  in  the  county  have  been 
asked  to  live  on  $4  a  week  this  past  winter,  representing:  the  work  relief 
given  by  the  County  Welfare  Department,  two  days'  work  a  week  at  $2 
a  day. 

Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College,  questioned  whether  a  building  program  is  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  unemployment  relief : 

I  don't  have  any  confidence  myself  in  a  buOding  program  as  a  solution  of  the 
unemployment  problem.   I  approved  of  the  bond  issue,  but  for  different  reasons.  I 

don't  believe  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  embark  on  a  building  program  from  the  standpoint 
of  relief.  I  approved  of  the  building  program  because  it  was  a  good  time  to  do  it. 
You  have  not  only  a  capital  expense,  but  a  maintenance  program,  so  that 
I  see  that  as  no  way. 
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TV.  P.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local 
62,  Fresno,  representin<»-  the  Fresno  Labor  Council,  said  with  rejrard  to 
a  public  works  proj>ram,  that  while  his  oroanization  feels  that  jmblic 
works  is  a  «^ood  plan,  the  money  has  to  come  out  of  taxes.  They  also 
realize  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  bund  issue  passed  at  the 

present  time.  . 

Samuel  S.  White,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Kern  County  Union 
Labor  Journal,  representing  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,^  said  that 
a  local  committee  raised  $70,000  in  pledges  for  work  relief.  This  was 
made  up  largely  from  contributions  of  employees  who  pledged  one  day's 
pay  a  month.  The  labor  groups  recommend  that  men  should  be  paid 
50  cents  an  hour  on  made-work,  working  part  time;  instead,  he  said, 
they  were  put  to  work  six  days  a  week  at  $1.75  a  day.  This  did  not 
enable  a  man  with  a  family  to  meet  the  cost  of  living,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  for  the  county  to  give  food  orders.  He  stated  that  some  men 
are  still  working.  He  thought  that  payment  for  this  work  came  from 
the  relief  fund : 

A  local  committee,  headed  by  a  popular  daily  paper,  went  out  and  raised— 
they  had  a  goal  of  $50,000.  They  raised  actually  $70,000  in  pledges.  They  did  that 
on  the  theory  that  every  man  employed  in  work  should  jrive  one  day  s  pay  a  month. 
Amons  the  citv  and  county  employees  they  formed  an  organization  which  would 
give  a  day's  pav.  In  the  case  of  one  utility  the  men.  were  told  what  to  fill  in.  In 
others  thev  did  not  say  what  the  men  and  women  should  fill  in,  and  in  those  cases 
they  did  not  get  their  quota.    However,  they  raised  more  than  enough. 

Labor  split  with  this  group  when  they  put  men  to  work  at  a  day  on 

made-work.  Much  was  work  done  in  previous  years  by  private  individuals,  such  as 
cleaning  up  ranches.  We  argued  they  should  put  men  to  work  at  50  cents  an  hour 
and  cut  the  number  of  hours.  They  put  them  to  work  six  days  a  we^k  at  5?1.T5  a 
day ;  and  we  wanted  them  to  work  at  50  cents  an  hour,  the  number  of  hours  tamake 
up  $10  a  week,  in  order  that  the  pay  and  work  might  he  equalized. 

That  is  very  important,  because  under  that  system  we  find  that  the  day 
laborer  has  had  his  wages  cut  to  free  labor,  and  tliat  is  one  thing  we  want  to  cut 
out  in  connection  with  public  works.  You  pay  $2.50  for  digging  a  ditch.  Imme- 
diately you  set  the  wages  at  $2.50,  every  employer  of  free  labor  cuts  his  to  meet  that. 
He  says.  "If  vou  don't  like  it,  go  to  the  county. "  We  have  had  very  much  trouble 
with  that.  That  is  why  we  wanted  the  wage  held  to  50  cents  an  hour,  which  is  still 
12|  cents  below  the  scale  for  that  work. 

The  City  Manager  told  me  there  660  men  working.  I  couldn't  say  these  were 
all  families,  because  some  of  them  are  single  men.  They  made  no  distinction, 
although  they  tried  to  sive  the  work  to  those  that  had  the  bisfgest  number  oi 
children.  You  will  realize  that  not  very  many  men  are  willing  to  work  for 
$1.75  a  day  because  if  you  have  five  or  six  children  that  will  not  cover  the  cost 
of  your  food.  The  county  had  to  recognize  that  eventually  by  giving  them  food 
orders.  I  am  not  able  to  state  how  much  money  the  county  and  city  have  donated 
for  county  welfare  work.  You  are  ahnoet  forced  to  pauperise  jovtrmU  before  you 
can  get  aid  from  the  county. 

F.  L.  Strong,  Registrar,  Welfare  Department  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  said  that  they  have  to  limit  relief  for  resident  families  mainly 
to  those  where  there  is  no  man  in  tlie  family  able  to  do  any  work.  Some 
work  relief  has  been  conducted.  The  results,  according  to  Mr.  Strong, 
were  not  very  satisfactory : 

Questions  hy  Coniniisstoner  Cnshing 

Q.  Do  you  extend  your  relief  in  the  form  of  money  or  food  orders? 
A.  In  the  form  of  food  orders  and  clothing.    Our  auditor  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  any  money  out. 

»See  Exhibit  20  in  Part  II  B. 
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Q.  What  kind  of  employment  did  you  get  in  exchange  for  the  relief  you  gave? 

A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  much  for  it.  We  sent  them  out  with  the  Horticul- 
tural and  Highway  Maintenance  Departments;  and  some  of  the  men  were  good 
workers  and  some  of  them  would  just  put  in  the  time.  We  figured  the  work  at 
$J  a  day,  which  was  the  standard  wage  scale  set  by  the  county  under  tbe  new  law, 
and  we  gave  them  groceries  according  to  the  days'  work  they  put  in. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  stagger  the  work  so  an  applicant  would  work  a  limited 
number  of  days  for  enough  groceries  to  carry  him  for  a  certain  period? 

A.  Yes,  that  was  the  idea  to  do  it  that  way.  •  ' 

Q.  You  didn't  undertake  to  give  full  time  employment? 

A.  No,  we  couldn't.  That  was  attended  to  through  the  Citizens  Unemployment 
Committee. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stewart,  Chairman,  American  Bed  Cross,  Stockton,  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Belief  of  the  Citizens  Employment  Council, 
explained  the  registration  of  the  unemployed  in  connection  with  the 
work  relief  program.  She  said  that  they  had  1726  persons  registered 
last  year  and  they  have  2672  registered  this  year.  Of  this  number, 
1323  are  men  with  families,  the  average  number  in  the  family  being 
six.   There  were  995  single  men  and  154  women. 

They  tried  to  discourage  the  registration  of  women,  she  said, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  employment  for  them.  The  only 
type  of  work  they  could  get  was  domestic  service ;  and  owing  to  the 
depression,  there  are  many  less  opportunities  for  work  in  families  than 
formerly.  They  did  not  register  anyone  who  had  resided  in  the  county 
for  less  than  one  year.  If  they  felt  that  a  man  could  get  along  without 
help,  they  discouraged  him  from  registering  at  all. 

Some  of  the  work  relief  was  furnished  by  the  city.  On  this  work, 
the  men  were  paid  $4  a  day.  The  Council  tried  to  select  men  for  this 
work  who  had  a  large  number  of  dependents.  On  other  work,  $18  a 
week  was  paid.  In  cases  where  this  amount  was  insufficient  for  the 
family  for  a  month,  it  was  supplemented  by  supplies  from  their  com- 
missary. 

W.  H.  Falconbury,  Citizens  Employment  Council,  Stockton,  told 
about  the  work  relief  furnished  through  the  efforts  of  the  Council.  He 
said  that  nearly  all  the  money  they  had  expended  during  the  past  year 
had  gone  to  furnishing  employment: 

We  went  on  the  theory  that  we  didn't  want  to  give  charity,  but  did  want  to 
furnish  labor.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  was  $106,071.60.  With  the 
exception  of  $7,776,  all  of  that  was  spent  in  labor. 

Now  it  is  difficult  to  find  employment  for  men  in  the  winter  time,  but  the 
city  and  county  furnished  employment  for  the  men  on  the  streets  and  in  Ihe  parks, 
and  perhaps  we  didn't  f^et  100  per  cent  return,  htt  we  did  get  aome  retorn  for  the 
amount  of  money  expended. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  one  interesting  thing  about  our  expenses.  The  total 
amount  of  office  expense  in  the  dishnrsement  of  this  $106,071.09  was  $702.18— «1I  the 
work  was  donated.  In  actual  relief  work  there  was  only  $6368.64,  and  the  adminis- 
tration expenses  were  $1,605.25. 

The  city  of  Stockton  appropriated  $30,000  in  two  items  of  $15,000  each.  We 
thought  $16,000  would  be  sufficient,  and  we  found  it  was  not,  and  they  donated  an 
additional  $16,000.  We  didn't  get  a  direct  donation  from  the  county,  hot  the 
county  engineer  furnished  labor — ^we  sent  the  labor  out,  and  they  paid  the  wages 
to  the  amount  of  $18,000,  and  the  Citizens  Employment  Council  raised,  through 
the  Community  Chest  and  benefits  and  contributions,  $46,000.  TMs  $45,000  was 
uaed  in  paying  wages  on  public  works  instead  of  living  the  money. 

*  *  *  We  found  when  the  jobs  were  all  used  up,  there  was  still  a  large 
number  of  men  who  had  to  have  relief.   We  arranged  with  the  city  to  fyrnish  a 
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place  where  there  is  quite  a  large  mound  of  dirt  that  ^ad  to  be  moved  We  wo^ 
Sve  a  man  a  half  day's  or  a  day's  work  to  go  and  move  this  dirt,  and  then  pay  mm 
far  the  work  that  had  to  be  done  in  any  event 


Question*  5y  CommuHotier  French 

Q.  Does  the  city  of  Stockton  have  the  Community  Chest  as  well  as  your 
orsanizatioii,  the  Citizens  Employment  CJouncil?  . 

A.  XesVsir.  The  Community  Chest  is  just  what  the  name  imphe»-they 
collect  the  funds  and  distribute  them  to  the  various  agencies. 

Q.  So  your  organization  is  one  of  the  relief  agencies? 

A.  Well,  it  s  really  an  employment  council ;  but  that  ^jeaiay  the  same  as 
if  we  gave  them  money  for  relief.  The  difference  between  the  Welfare  Department 
and  our  committee  is  that  they  didn't  have  to  work  tor  the  relief  they  got  from 
Mr.  Strong  unless  they  wanted  to.  Under  the  state  law  t^ey  cant  be  compelled 
to  work;  but  under  our  plan,  they  had  to  work  in  return  for  /Jf; 
was  to  give  them  one  wetek's  work  out  of  four  weeks,  and  we  paid  cash— for 
one  week's  woik. 

Mary  Judge,  Registrar,  Department  of  Bocial  Service,  Sacramento 
County,  recommended  a  work  relief  program  to  permit,  the  heads  of 
families  to  earn  enough  at  least  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  gas  and  light 
bills: 

Queation  hy  Commusioner  French 
Q.  Was  any  work  provided  for  the  men? 

A  Not  this  year,  no— very  little.    The  single  men  had  to  work  for  their 
meals,  and  things  like  that.    The  city  did  provide  some  work  in  cleaning  up  lots 
and      forth  and  paid  for  that  work  with  orders  and  things  like  that,  but  it  wasn  t 
so  satisfactory.    I  think  we  should  devise  ways  and  means  to  give  a  ce«^tj"i 
of  work  so  they  could  pay  their  rent  and  their  own  lifhta  and  ga»-«a7  ^m  .Qt 
a  day.    It  would  make  th^  independent. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest,  felt 
that  the  best  method  of  furnishing  unemployment  relief  is  through  a 
work  program.  On  account  of  the  expense  of  such  a  program  and  on 
account  of  the  case  load  which  is  being  carried,  he  recognized  that  direct 
relief  with  thorough  case  record  check  and  local  nonremunerative  work 
requirement  may  be  the  necessary  arrangement. 

George  i^.  Mitchell,  locksmith,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil Sacramento,  felt  that  as  a  means  of  temporary  assistance,  an  exten- 
sive program  of  public  works  would  help,  if  undertaken  immediately. 

J  S  Bean  City  Manager  of  Sacramento,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  money  spent  from  the  public  treasury  for  made  work  distinct 
from  legitimate  work  which  should  be  done  in  any  case,  is  merely  post- 
poning recovery  from  the  depression.  He  explained  tlie  action  taken 
by  the  City  of  Sacramento  in  connection  with  work  relief  :    '       .  . 

♦  *  *  '  The  city  has  helped  in  providing  work  for  the  work  test  and  in 
giving  supervision  to  that.  We  supplied  all  the  wood  and  organized  what  to  us 
tras  a  very  interesting  thing,  a  dean-up  projrrnm.  cleaning  up  all  vacant  lots  and 
a  great  manv  of  tho  obiectionable  spots  of  the  city,  and  this  work  was  of  more 
interest  than"  sawing  wood  to  a  great  many  men.  We.  were  unable  to  take  care  of 
any  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  men  in  this  way,-  however 

♦  •  •  I  am  further  convinced  that  the  more  we  spend  out  of  the  public 
treasury  in  nnv  attempt  to  make  work,  other  than  the  perfectly  legitimate  work 
that  should  and  can  be  done  with  the  funds  at  hand,  simply  increases  and  puts  off 
farther  the  return  to  normalcy. 
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TYPE  OF  APPLICANTa— WHITE-COLLAR  WORKERS,  WOMEN 

The  situation  emphasized  by  many  of  the  speakers  in  discussing 
relief  is  the  change  in  the  type  of  applicants  within  recent  months. 
White-collar  workers,  women  who  have  held  office  and  clerical  positions, 
and  home  owners,  it  was  stated,  are  coming  to  the  relief  agencies  in 
increasing  numbers.  They  have  exhausted  all  of  their  resources,  used 
up  their  savings  and  insuraniee  policies,  and  mortgaged  or  sold  what- 
ever property  they  possessed  before  they  could  bring  themselves  to  ask 
for  assistance.  The  opinion  expressed  by  officials  from  some  of  the 
welfare  organizations  was  that  even  if  conditions  are  improved,  the 
pressure  from  applicants  of  this  type  will  continue  for  several  years. 

Because  of  their  reluctance  to  accept  charity,  they  present  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  with  which  the  agencies  have  to  deal.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  women  of  the  white-collar  type.  It  was 
stated  that  they  would  go  to  almoi^t  any  length  before  they  would  ask 
for  relief. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Hausam,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Service  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena  Vocational 
Bureau,  said  that  the  type  of  girls  that  come  to  the  bureaus  would 
refuse  charity.  They  are  actually  undernourished,  she  stated.  She 
cited  instances  of  the  privations  they  put  up  with,  mentioning  the  case 
of  a  girl  who  lived  for  three  days  on  a  cup  of  rice  and  another  who 
tried  to  live  on  peanut  butter: 

•  •  ♦  We  found  that  the  type  ot  girls  and  women  that  come  to  our  lMii«ati» 
not  only  resented,  but  refused  charity ;  ♦  •  *  They  would  break  down  in  our 
inner  office  and  say,  "I  would  rather  starve  than  accept  charity."  But  when  w«- 
worked  out  the  work  program  and  offered  them  jobs,  they  were  morvs  than  haniiy  ti^ 
accept  help  in  that  way.  '  .  » w 

Jerome  B.  Pendleton,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  Couiify 
Welfare  Commission,  referring  to  the  sitoation  said :  ? 

♦  *  ♦  We  are  finding  that  the  applications  for  aid  for  the  vounger  men  and 
rS^S?^?!!  iiiCTeaamg  to  an  alarming  degree.  The  applicants  include  men  who  are 
able-bodied  and  who  are  yonng,  and  ordiiuirily  woidd  scora  coming  to  a  public 
agency  for  aid.  Now,  something  must  be  imvided  for  those  yovnc  able-bodied 
men  and  women  to  be  taken  care  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  '    »»  «imr-uuuiwi 

QuesHon  hy  Commissioner  SpUtoaio 

Q.  You  said  men  and  women.    I  am  interested  in  the  women. 

A.  Yes.  I  don't  know  just  exactly  what  program  might  be  developed  for  the 
women,  but  they  must  be  taken  care  of  as  weU  as  the  men.  We  are  havins  more 
women  coming  to  us  all  the  time,  just  as  we  have  shown  here  today,  women  who 
nave  been  m  office  work  and  in  various  caiMicities  throughout  the  county. 

Mrs.  Aileen  M.  Cory,  Employment  Secretary  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  San  Diego,  said  that  the  number  of 
women  applymg  to  the  free  employment  bureau  conducted  by  the 
Association  is  increasing ;  that  in  a  single  month  they  had  717  appli- 
cants, and  that  232  secured  employment.  Most  of  the  positions  were  in 
aomestic  service  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  other  work  for  women 
at  the  present  time:  ,  =  . 
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Question  by  Commissioner  Gushing 
Q.  Is  the  situation  gettinir  worse  or  better? 

A.  There  are  more  positions  cominff  in.    We  are  getting  more  work  but  we 
are  also  getting  more  women,  • 

Miss  Eleanor  Copenhaver,  Industrial  Secretary  for  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  speaking  ot  a 
report  recently  made  by  the  Association  on  the  problems  of  the  liome- 
less  working  woman,  stated  that  up  to  the  present  time  women  of  the 
white-collar  type  have  been  going  into  domestic  service  at  a  lower  wage 
and  lower  social  status,  rather  than  appeal  to  charity ;  that  now,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  duration  and  extent  of  unemployment,  they  are  becom- 
ing a  larger  relief  problem  and  create  a  serious  situation.  Women  of 
this  group,  she  said,  are  more  apt  than  men  to  be  undernourished, 
because  thev  use  what  little  money  they  have  for  rent  ratiier  than  face 
eviction,  and  for  clothing,  to  keep  up  appearances.  She  felt  that  these 
women  require  special  treatment  and  recommended  a  centrAl  planning 
council  under  State  guidance  to  care  for  this  group : 

Many  girls  who  had  relatively  little  trouble  at  first,  have  drifted  along, 
appealing  to  the  churches  a  little  at  first,  or  to  friends,  until  now  tlieir  case©  are 
so  aggravated  that  they  require  long  or  costly  treatment.  ,  .  ,     ,  , 

The  term  *1one**  applies  especially  to  this  group,  because  they  have  not  herded 
tocether  in  most  SUtes,  as  have  the  unemployed  men  *  *  * 

^  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  all  cities  it  is  recognized  that  they  require  a  difiPerent  kind  of  treat- 
ment from  family  units.  In  nearly  every  city  it  was  felt  ^at  t^^^^^^^ 
should  be  sent  out  of  the  State,  hot  until  this  could  be  verified,  thty  were  givwi 
tbe  same  emergency  care  that  was  provided  for  other  women. 

It  was  found  that,  generally  speaking,  the  existing  agencies  were  willing  to 
expand  their  programs  to  meet  this  group,,  but  that  now  they  are  hwiiteting  to  take 
irresponsibility  for  the  future.   A  growing  feelteg  over  the  country  was  reported 
serial  relief— public  fund»-should  be  used  for  special  emergency  relief,  and 
^fe  f^ds  should  be  used  for  the  continuous  support  of  f  e 
agencies     The  recommendations  made  by  this  report  are  that  there  muM  be  a 
luteal  planning  council  to  care  for  tM.  group,  and  if  possible,  this  couBcd  should 
be  rader  Stato  guidance.   Iiiditldi»l  orgwiimtkms  can  expand  their  programs,  but 
IrttTsSdi TctiS  as  these  women  present,  it  has  been  found  impossib  e  for  any 
^foJ^anizat^Tn  to  solve  the  problem  alone;  so  we  need  a  nonsecton^n  group 
which  will  dear  the  field,  decide  which  agendes  shaU  ^^^''^J^.^l^ 
Lw  money  shaU  be  allocated,  mnd  whkH  will  «t      atwidaid.  and  dew  on  the 
names  for  the  wlMde  State. 

C.  M.  WoUenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Fran- 
Cisco  said  that  one-tliird  of  the  famihes  now  coming  to  the  reUef 
agen^^^^^^^  an  equity  in  a  home,  whi^equity  two  or^ree  yei^  ago 
may  have  been  large  but  now  has  almort  completely  disappeared : 

♦  *  ♦  The  type  of  man  who  is  coming  to  us  is  entir^  dumged  in  1"* 
^iVht  months-hi  the  last  three  months  even  there  has  been  a  f«»t  change.  One- 
tWrd  ot  l^^Zt^Tm  for  reHeC  own  an  equity  in  a  home-that  equity  might 
haye  ^  la^  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  they  have  ^^^^fl^^^r^^^''^;'^^ 
«aten  up  their  savings,  and  now  they  are  forced  to  a^k  for  relief .  ihey  are 
^STof  citizens  indicft;d  by  the  fact  that  theyare  l^omebuJW^^  home  ownerm 
4d  now  they  are  facing  the  loss  of  that  priHl^  and  ererytMng. 

Ira  B  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Califomia, 
referring  to  emergency  work  for  the  white^ollar  ^yve  '^ij^^mlo^^ 
said  that  in  times  Uke  the  present  oersons  who  arc  nnabte  to  secure 
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employment  in  their  regular  occupations  would  have  to  turn  to  any 
kind  of  work  that  is  offered  them: 

*  *  *  In  these  times,  though,  we  cannot  be  choosers.  We  have  got  to  take 
what  is  given  to  us.  If  we  are  printers  we  have  to  Urork  at  pick  and  shovel.  Some 
of  our  teachers  are  being  discharged  and  are  doing  ai^thing.  They  are  diivii« 
tractors  or  pulling  weeds  ailong  the  boulevards,  or  anything.  The  same  thing  is 
tnio  in  the  case  of  the  skilled  workers.  Under  a  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance 
one  has  to  be  careful  that  a  man  does  not  stand  off  and  say,  **I  will  not  take  tm 
job  that  is  offered  to  me  because  it  is  not  in  my  line."  That  is  one  of  our  proUems 
of  unemployment  insurance.  A  fellow  wants  to  work  in  his  craft.  When  it  comes 
to  today,  it  is  a  case  of  taking  whatever  comes  to  him,  and  most  men  an-  willii^. 

In  the  case  of  stenographers,  it  is  a  problem.  Many  of  them  can  go  back 
into  their  homes.  Many  of  them  do  come  from  ffairiy  weU  to  do  families  that 
have  an  income,  and  many  of  our  stenographers  can  go  back  to  their  families. 
There  are,  however,  stenographers  that  have  no  family  to'  go  to.  We  can  not  find 
domestic  service  for  them.  We  can  not  find  clerking  for  them.  We  can  not  put 
them  aU  to  work  typing  out  statements  in  our  charity  boi^.  Ottr  white-collar 
employees  are  exceedini^y  hard  to  take  care  ol 

E.  W.  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  Oakland  Community  Chest, 
stated  that  the  demand  for  relief  is  increasing  a^d  at  the  present  time 
is  coming  from  the  white-collar  class : 

Que»tioH  by  O^mmUtUmer  Outhing 

Q.  Is  the  demand  for  r«licf  diminishing? 

A.  No,  it  is  increasing;  but  it  seeaM  to  be  at  this  time  wl  at  we  call  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  the  white-collar  man,  the  clerk  who  Worked  in  a  bank  or  store. 
Many  have  hypothecated  their  life  insurance  policies*  Many  have  sold  their  furn*' 
ture.  There  are  many  more  of  those  coming  every  day  that  have  not  applied  before. 
I  would  not  say  in  great  numbers,  but  moie  than  before.  They  seem  to  be  inereasinc. 

Quetiion  hp  Commitiiener  SfiUvaifi 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  even  with  a  turn  in  the,  tide  tor  better  days.;  that  you 
would  be  getting  the  bade  wash  of  this  for  the  next  two  years,  at  least? 
Ai  The  next  five  years,  we  figure. 

J.  L.  Vincenz,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Fresno,  urged  that 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the  white-collar  worker: 

*  ♦  ♦  I  hope  you  can,  when  you  make  your  report,  make  some  mention  of 
a  suggestion  for  the  man  who  has  been  in  a  white-collar  job,  who  has  been  a  clerk,  a 
bookkeeper,  or  a  salesman,  possibly  a  salesman  in  a  store,  who  is  not  capable  of 
getting  out  and  doing  heavy  manual  labor.  There  is  «  problem  which  our  Gommunity 
Chest  and  Welfare  Department  has  had  to  meet,  which  we  have  found  very  difficult, 
and  I  hope  you  will  find,  in  the  come  of  yo»r  intestasation,  something  that  you  can 
report  in  their  behalf. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Stew  irt,  Chairman,  American  Red  Cross,  Stockton,  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Relief  of  the  Citizens  Employment  Council, 
said  that  many  of  the  applicants  for  work  relief  were  home  owners  who 
were  obliged  to  ask  for  assistance  because  of  unemployment.  The 
majority  of  the  men  who  registered,  she  said,  were  thoroughly  respectv- 
able  worth  while  citizens  who  deserved  much  better  than  they  received. 
She  felt  that  next  year  the  demand  for  -assistance  would  be  larger  even 
than  at  present  as  more  people  will  have  reached  the  end  of  their 

resources:  -  ; 

Question  hy  CowuniuioMr  Ou»hin§ 

Q.  Would  you  agree  with  Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Falconbury  that  a  larger  demand 
is  anticipated  this  winter  than  last? 
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A.  Yes,  and  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  this  increase  is,  as  we  hear  many 
men  tell  us,  "Last  winter  I  had  a  little  in  the  bank,  and  I  mamiged  ta  ka^p'awtj 
from  asking  for  charity,  but  now  everything  is  used  up/' 

J.  Lubin,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company, 
Westwood,  speaking  of  the  men  who  have  come  to  the  lumber  towns 
looking  for  jobs,  said  that  they  are  not  hoboes,  but  workmen,  in  many 
eases  skilled  workmen,  mechanics ;  and  they  are  willing  to  take  any  kind 
of  employment. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest, 
stated  that  during  the  past  ninety  days,  white-collar  workers  are  coming 
to  the  agencies  in  increasing  numbers : 

Qne$tUm  hp  Comminiomer  Ciuhhtg 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  faiqilies  are  c«>iii]iiir  in  for  relief  because  of  exhaustion  of 
th^  own  resources? 

A.  Yes,  I  would  say  that  in  the  last  ninety  days  it  has  proved  that  the  white- 
collar  class  is  coming  in  in  greater  numbers  than  before;  and  I  think  one  of  the 
primary  causes  is  that  our  canneries  have  generally  started  operating  early  in  the 
spring  and  this  year  they  have  Ml;  and  neither  has  the  fleet  taken  out  as  many  as  in 
the  past. 

RENTS  AND  EVICTIONS 

In  several  counties,  aeeording  to  the  testimony  presented,  the  relief 
agencies  are  nnable  to  meet  the  rents  of  families  receiving  assistance, 
and  evictions  are  increasing.  In  some  eases,  it  was  reported,  the  welfare 
agencies  advance  one  week's  rent  and  move  the  families  to  a  new  place 
after  the  sheriff's  notice  has  been  received.  The  process  is  repeated 
after  the  families  are  again  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  TMs  prac- 
tice, which  is  due  to  lack  of  funds  for  relief  work,  is  the  subject  of  much 
criticism,  both  on  the  ground  of  unfairness  to  the  landlords  and  the 
hardships  to  which  the  evicted  families  are  subjected. 

It  was  reported  that  in  some  instances,  families  that  are  unable  to 
pay  rent  are  living  in  tents  or  in  condemned  shacks  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  towns.  While  these  are  largely  migratory  families,  it  was  stated 
that  some  resident  families  are  living  in  this  way. 

Seward  C.  Simons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena  Community 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  Secretary  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  said  that  under  the  stress  of  the  present  time,  it  has 

been  very  difficult  to  maintain  rent  allowances: 

■  • 

♦  *  *  All  the  welfare  agencies  in  California  and  throughout  the  Unitefl 
States  have  had,  much  to  their  regret,  to  fail  to  pay  rent  allowances  where  they 
would  like  to  do  so.  We  do  pay  some  rents,  especially  where  the  landlord  needs  it 
about  as  bad  as  the  tenant.  We  are  not,  however,  able  to  pay  all  rents ;  but  some 
rents  are  allowed  where,  as  I  said/ the  landlord  would  otherwise  be  a  burden  on  the 
community,  too. 

Martin  F.  Blank,^  unemployed  printer,  San  Francisco,  relating  his 
experiences,  told  how,  after  his  family  had  received  notice  of  eviction, 
he  had  gone  to  the  Associated  Charities  ^  for  assistance  and  was 
instructed  to  wait  until  the  sheriff's  notice  was  received,  then  to  bring 
that  notice  to  the  Associated  Charities'  ^  office  and  they  would  give  him 
one  week's  rent  to  pay  another  landlord.  He  said  that  when  lie  pro- 
tested about  "dead  beating"  the  landlord  in  this  way,  he  was  told  that. 

»  See  Exhibit  2  in  Part  II  A.  ' 

«See  note.  p.  71.  '  - 
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* '  Beggars  shonld  not  be  choosers. ' '  He  felt  that  this  practice  of  making 
families  move  to  avoid  paying  rient,  and  instructing  tiiem  to  deceive  the 
landlords,  is  teaching  the  children  in  the  families  to  be  imtrathful  and 
dishonest. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Olsen,!  housewife,  member  of  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, San  Francisco,  said  that  when  she  applied  to  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties »  for  aid,  she  had  been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  food  for  her 
children  or  money  for  payment  of  the  rent  and  gas  bills  until  she 
obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Unemployed  Council ;  that  when  the 
Unemployed  Council  took  up  her  case  with  the  Associated  Charities,* 
that  organization  paid  the  bills  in  question  and  gave  more  adequate 
food: 

The  next  week  I  was  facing  eviction.  I  presented  my  notice  to  the  party  at 
the  Associated  Charities.  "It  has  no  gold  seal."  "My  landlady  is  a  widow  and  has 
one  vacancy  and  two  places  she  is  receiving  no  rent  [for  from]  such  families  as 
myself;  so  she  has  been  willing  enough  to  trust  us  to  the  extent  of  letting  ns  stay 
there  so  long  without  paying  rent  that  her  patience  was  kind  of  worn  out  and  she 
couldn't  wait  much  longer,  and  taxes  were  due."  ["But  you  do  not  pay  the  taxes, 
she  said.]  I  explained  to  her,  "I  am  not  paying  taxes,  I  am  paying  rent ;  but  we  are 
not  in  a  position  to  pay  any  rent.  We  had  to  get  out.  We  had  the  convenience  of 
having  a  roof  over  our  head."  "She  might  as  weU  [let  you  stay  asl  have  it  empty. 
Because  there  was  no  gold  seal  on  the  eviction  I  could  stay  until  I  was  put  on  the 
street.  In  other  words,  the  landlady,  being  a  widow,  she  couldn't  afford  a  gold  seal. 
Until  she  would  throw  us  on  the  street,  I  would  just  owe  her.  that  rent. 

.  .  Question  ly  Commistioner  8pUv«io 

Q.  What  is  the  gold  seal? 

A.  The  sheriflTs  notice.  If  the  Associated  Charities*  paid  my  rent  to  move  to 
another  place  for  a  week,  I  could  go  galivanting  around  and  pay  rent  for  one  week, 
or  I  could  stay  in  one  place  until  I  got  the  bounce  again.  Then  I  would  give  the 
impression  I  was  a  "dead  beat"  and  raise  my  children  in  that  environment.  The 
children  get  wise.  Children  are  more  advanced  now  than  they  used  to  be  fifty  years 
ago.  I  stated  the  case  and  she  said,  "WeU,  you  can  stay  there  another  three  days." 
I  said,  "Another  three  days  don't  bring  me  any  better  results."  "Well,  you  get  a  gold 
seal,  then  we  will  see  what  we  can  do."    ♦    •  ♦ 

The  following  week  the  Unemployed  Council  and  myself  and  a  few  other 
families  presented  ourselves  to  the  Associated  Charities.*  That  is  the  time  our  two 
leaders  were  arrested  because  the  Committee  demanded  that  we  be  given  relief.  We 
could  go  hungry;  we  could  live  in  basements  and  skirmish  in  ash  cans  and  our 
children  go  hungry ;  but  by  organized  pressure  we  got  our  demands  met.^  I  got  $20 
rent  in  advance,  without  moving,  and  our  gas  and  deetric  biU  was  paid   •   •  • 

C.  M.  Wollenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  describing  the  assistance  given  to  families,  stated  that  the  funds 
available  do  not  permit  paying  the  rent.  He  admitted  that  the  relief 
agencies  are  placing  the  housing  burden  for  dependent  families  on  the 
landlord.  They  give  the  families  one  week's  rent  and  arrange  to  move 
them  when  they  receive  notice  of  eviction,  and  then  repeat  this  pro- 
cedure if  in  a  month  or  two  the  family  is  again  evicted.  He  said  it  is  a 
vicious  process  due  entirely  to  lack  of  funds.  Some  provision  for  rent 
is  included  in  next  year's  budget,  he  stated,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  entire  situation.  To  do  that  for  the  families  now  being  carried 
by  the  agencies  would  mean  $800,000  additional  funds : 

*    *    *    We  are  not  able,  with  the  funds  at  hand,  to  meet  the  .rent  problem, 
and  we  are  deliberatdy  buncoing  the  landlords  by  shifting  the  honsiiig  boiden  to  the 


1  See  Exhibit  3  in  Part  II  A.        ^  .  ^  ^  *  ^  «r  i 

2  In  reply  to  criticism  of  the  Associated  CSiaritles  see  statement  by  C.  M.  Wol- 
lenberg, pp.  21-23. 
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owners  of  small  property.    The  money  on  hand  does  not  permit  anything  else^  I 

think  the  problem  that  faces  San  Francisco  is  to  provide  adequate  funds  for  relief  for 
the  next  year;  and  with  the  condition  of  real  estate  and  real  estate  meeting  the 
entire  burden,  I  do  not  know  how  San  Francisco  is  going  to  do  it.    ♦    •  • 

QueHionM  by  OommUtioner  Cushinif 

Q.  With  respect  to  landlords;  it  is  not  fair  to  the  landlord  to  refuse  to  pay 
rent  and  send  tliose  in  need  to  another  landlwd  to  impose  on  Idm.  I  think  we 

all  agree  on  that. 
A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Is  that  done  because  of  a  lack  of  money? 

A.  Yes.   I  think  we  need  $800,000  to  meet  the  rent  bill  of  those  who  an  Ml 

om  hands  today. 

Q.  There  should  be  $800,000  additional  funds  in  San  IVancisco? 

A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  Then  our  problem  for  the  coming  winter,  as  far  as  relief  is  concerned,  is  the 
problem  of  mon^? 

A.  Yes,  a  problem  of  money;  but  more  Important,  as  far  as  keeping  up  the 
morale  of  these  thousands  of  decent  men — the  highest'types  of  American  citizens — 
is  to  find  them,  if  possible,  the  means  of  earning  their  rent.  They  want  that,  and 
if  we  could  create  some  sort  of  constmction  woifc— hand  work — within  fifty  miles 
of  San  Francisco,  where  we  conld  transport  men  at  a  low  cost,  it  would  ba  the 
■olving  of  the  rent  problem. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Bauer 

Q.  As  to  the  rents  paid  to  the  landlords,  what  are  they  charging  for  rents? 

A.  It  is  hard  to  say.  A  woman  might  be  housed  in  a  single  room,  paying  $5, 
$6  or  $8  a  month,  while  a  family  of  five  or  six  may  be  paying  up  to  $20  or  $25  a 
month.   It  varies  from  $5  up.    We  had  461  evictions  in  the  last  week  of  March. 

Q.  Would  the  rents  paid  the  landlords  exceed  the  taxes  paid  by  them? 

A.  Well,  I  doubt  it  in  many  instances.  I  know  many  landlords — for  instance, 
a  man  who  has  a  small  fiat,  and  has  a  tenant  who  is  not  paying  rent,  and  he 
is  not  receiving  enough  rent  during  the  year  to  pay  his  taxes. 

Q.  Are  there  some  landlords  willing  to  donate  their  houses? 

A.  Some  landlords  are  carrying  old  tenants,  in  the  hope  that  that  man,  who 
lias  been  a  tenant  for  many  years,  will  eventually  get  on  his  feet,  and  then  pay 
his  back  rent  Many  of  the  landlords  do  not  think  it  right  that  we  allow  people 
to  move  instead  of  paying  a  month's  rent  with  them,  because  they  feel  that  that 
family  who  owes  perhaps  several  months  rent,  if  they  move  they  will  often  forget 
the  rent;  but  if  they  stay  there,  they  will  most  likely  pay  the  back  rent  if  the  head 
of  the  family  gets  work  and  is  able  to  pay  it. 

QuMtitm  hy  ComMMtlofier  Frmkck 

Q.  You  r^erred  to  the  change  in  location  of  unemployed  men  as  buncoing  the 
landlord.  Does  the  unemployed  man  look  around  for  another  location,  or  doea  the 
relief  agency  give  him  an  indication  where  to  go,  or  what  happens? 

A.  The  unemployed  man  looks  around.  We  give  him  sufficient  money  to  pay  a 
week's  rent  He  does  not  say  he  is  on  the  charity  list ;  and  that  is  the  process  of 
buncoing.  He  does  not  say,  "That's  all  I  hare;  after  this,  you'll  have  difBeoltjr ^ 
getting  the  rent"  We  give  him  the  mmear  to  pay  the  first  week's  rent  only.  > 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Bauer 

Q.  In  case  of  city  money  that  is  given  to  landlords  for  rent  moniea,  do  yWB 
have  any  check  on  the  amount  charged  by  the  landlords? 

A.  Yes,  because  we  see  the  rent  receipt  for  that  person.  We  make  the  allow- 
anee  for  that  person  according  to  the  size  of  the  family.  We  know  they  have  been 
dispossessed,  that  they  are  going  to  be  on  the  street  at  two  o'clock,  a  man,  wife  and 
three,  four  or  five  children,  whatever  it  might  be.  We  estimate  the  maximum  amount 
they  will  have  to  pay,  and  we  tell  him :  **ViaA  a  place  you  can  move  to  and  we  will 
send  a  truck  or  a  moving  van  and  move  you but  if  he  makes  the  arrangements  knd 
gets  enough  to  pay  his  own  rent,  and  then  if  in  a  month  or  so  he  is  put  out,  we  go 
through  the  same  process  again.  It  is  a  vicious  process,  and  due  entirely  to  lack 
of  funds. 
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S.  A.  Ledbetter,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  County  of 
Fresno,  replying  to  a  question  from  Commissioner  French,  explained 
the  practice  of  the  department  in  dealing  with  the  rent  situation : 

That  is  a  very  touchy  proposition.  It  is  a  hard  proposition.  We  have  paid  a 
great  deal  of  rent.  I  find  that  very  often  a  landlord  will  connive  with  our  client 
that  we  are  helping,  or  maybe  with  somebody  we  are  not  limping,  and  give  liim  a 
three  days'  notice  to  get  out,  and  they  come  down  to  my  place  and  show  me  that 
notice.  They  say,  "I  have  got  to  pay  my  rent  or  get  out."  The  county  has  a 
number  of  houses,  and  I  generally  tell  them,  "Well,  I  am  not  going  to  see  you 
thrown  out  that  way ;  I  will  give  you  one  of  these  county  houses  and  you  can  move 
in  it"  They  look  at  the  house  and  they  do  not  like  it  very  much,  and  some  old 
maid  aunt  or  someone  sends  them  a  check  and  they  stay  on  where  they  are  a  great 
deal  of  the  time.  I  think  in  the  past  we  have  been  imposed  on  in  that  way.  A  lot 
of  people  can  not  pay  their  rent,  it  is  true ;  but  neither  can  a  lot  of  business  men 
in  town.  Some  of  them  have  not  paid  their  rent  in  six  months.  If  we  were  to  pay 
everybody's  rent  who  asked  us  to  do  it,  we  would  have  to  shut  down  in  two  weeks. 
I  believe  it  would  take  the  whole  thing.  We  have  not  paid  all  of  the  rent  that  people 
have  asked  us  to  pay,  and  there  is  no  one  sitting  out  in  the  streets  that  I  know 
of.  I  have  two  or  three  houses  that  belong  to  the  county.  If  anybody  is  about  to 
be  thrown  out  they  can  move  in  and  it  will  not  cost  them  an^  rent.  That  is  a  hard 
proposition  that  we  have  to  deal  with — the  rent  business.  It  is  hard  to  pay.  I 
do  not  like  to  pay  it  myself. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Then  there  must  be  a  food  many  landlords  canying  tenants  who  are  in 

arrears  in  their  rent? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  Quite  a  few  of  them. 

Charles  A,  Anger,  representing  the  Community  Chest  ^  of  Fresno 
City,  stated  that  the  rent  situation  is  very  serious  and  that  they  have 
had  a  number  of  evictions : 

*  ♦  ♦  We  have  a  great  number  of  people  who  own  homes  that  are  having 
unemployed  people  living  in  them  and  they  have  been  carrying  these  people  during 
the  winter,  the  tenant  off  and  on  paying  two  or  three  weeks  and  possibly  a  month's 
rent.  But  the  owner  is  reaching  the  point  now  where  he  can  not  afford  to  carry  the 
tenant  any  longer ;  and  I  think  the  rent  situation  is  reaching  a  very  acute  point 
right  at  the  present  time.  We  have  any  number  of  families  actually  put  out  in 
the  street  and  we  have  them  come  to  us. 

Qu«9tioH»  hw  Commi»9ion€t  Bauer 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  that  they  would 
prefer  to  have  thMr  houses  remain  vacant  rather  than  to  have  them  occupied  by 

unemployed  who  are  unable  to  pay  rent? 

A.  Well,  I  have  had  a  little  of  both.  I  would  say  yes  to  that  more  than 
anything  else,  because  if  a  house  is  vacant  there  is  a  chance  to  rent  it  to  someone 
tiiat  has  money.   I  would  say  yes. 

Q.  How  many  vacant  dwellings  have  you  in  the  city? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Are  there  a  great  number? 

A.  There  are  quite  a  few,  especially  in  the  smaller,  cheaper  houses. 

Q.  Then  it  would  be  impondble  for  the  landlords  to  rent  all  the  houses  at  this 

time? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  some  of  them  must  remain  vacant? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  made  to  get  landlords  to, donate  their  houses  as 

part  of  the  relief  program? 

A.  No,  we  have  not  done  anything  like  that  in  the  city. 
Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  m^t  hdp? 

1  See  Exhibit  21  in  Part  II  B. 
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A.  Well,  of  course,  I  will  say  this,  that  the  landlord  is  the  man  we  go  to  for 
Community  Chest  subscriptions  and  the  man  we  go  to  for  tickets  for  benefits,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  are  going  a  little  too  far  if  we  ask  him  to  donate  his  houses. 

F.  L.  Strong,  Registrar,  County  Welfare  Department  of  San 
Joaquin,  speaking  of  the  relief  for  the  unemployed,  said  that  they  have 
tried  in  some  cases  to  help  with  the  rent  but  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much.  He  said  that  some  families  who  have  been  evicted  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent  are  living  in  little  shanties  on  the  outskirts  of  the  towns : 

*  *  *  We  are  paying  very  little  rent,  lights  and  water.  There  have  been 
several  evictions,  and  tjliere  will  be  more;  and  until  our  new  budget  comes  in,  in 
July,  there  will  be  very  dose  pickings  in  onr  district. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of*  people  being  evicted  for  failure  to  pay  thdr  rent.  What 

happens  when  a  family  is  evicted ;  what  do  they  do  then  ? 

A.  Some  move  into  little  shacks  on  the  edge  of  town  where  they  get  lower 
rent,  and  we  have  helped  wherever  we  could  possibly  see  our  way  to  do  so.  Our 
rents  have  been  cut  very  low,  in  fact,  we  had  to  set  a  maximum  of  $15  [a  month] 
for  a  family  erf  three  to  four,  and  mn  it  up  accordingly.  With  a  widow  and 
children,  where  there  is  not  any  outside  support  at  all,  we  have,  to  be  a  little  more 
lenient. 

Mary  Judge,  Registrar,  Department  of  Social  Service,  Sacramento 
County,  said  that  her  department  pays  rents  wherever  possible : 

Questions      Commissioner  French 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  evictions? 

A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  their  rent? 

A.  Sure,  why  not?  That  is  the  worst  thing  on  earth — eviction.  We  have  very 
little  trouble  with  evictions.   When  money  allows,  we  pay  their  rent;  but  now,  of 

course,  we  are  a  little  short. 

Q.  Of  course,  in  some  counties  that  has  been  a  difficult  situation. 
A.  Oh  yes,  it  has  been  here  too ;  but  we  have  met  it    ♦    ♦  • 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Commtmity  Chest, 
referring  to  the  rent  situation  in  Sacramento,  stated  that  since  the  first 
of  the  year  they  have  been  unable  to  pay  rents  but  have  had  very  few 
evictions : 

Questions  6y  Commissioner  Gushing 
Q.  What  have  you  done  about  the  rent  question? 

A.  Well,  since  the  first  of  January  we  have  done  nothing  about  it.   It  seems 

to  be  a  sore  question  on  the  part  of  relief  agencies  state-wide.  We  do  not  take  ean 

of  rent,  gas  or  lights,  because  our  situation  is  so  drastic. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  evictions  on  account  of  unpaid  rent? 

A.  Very  few  in  Sacramento ;  the  landlords  seem  to  be  doing  their  part  in  this 
period. 

Q.  So,  if  a  landlord  contributes  to  the  Community  Chest,  and  then  carries  the 
tenant,  he  is  doing  twice  as  mudi,  is  he  lioi? 
A.  Yes,  and  maybe  more. 


PART  I 


B.  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  AND 

PREVENTION 

Various  proposals  were  presented  for  the  relief  and  prevention  of 
unemployment.  The  majority  of  these  deal  with  emergency  relief  from 
the  State ;  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor ;  unemployment  reserves  or 
compensation;  a  public  works  procjram;  stabilization  of  emplojinent ; 
meeting  the  problems  caused  by  technological  changes;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  employment  offices  to  assist  more  effectively  in  the  situation. 
These  are  topics  outlined  in  the  agenda. 

A  summary  of  the  recommendations  on  these  subjects,  with 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  various  speakers  is  given  in  the  sections 
following : 

1.  EmsrgWMj  Unemployment  Eelief-^tate  Aid. 

Practically  all  the  representatives  of  the  private  welfare  agencies, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  public  officials,  and  officers  of  organized  labor, 
felt  that  State  assistance  is  necessary  to  enable  the  local  communities 
to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  burden  of  unemployment  relief.  Some 
urged  that  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  should  be  called  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  several  public  executives  and 
some  of  the  representatives  of  business  interests  felt  that  the  handling 
of  relief  is  a  local  responsibility  and  that  State  funds  should  not  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

F.  0.  Wallschlaeger,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  felt  that  under  certain  conditions 
State  aid  is  proper  in  relieving  unemployment  since  the  conditions 
creating  the  emergency  are  general  and  not  local.  If  the  community 
is  required  to  meet  the  entire  expense,  he  said,  it  places  an  unfair 
burden  upon  large  cities  which  receive  an  influx  from  other  communi- 
ties in  times  of  depression : 

*  ♦  *  It  is  my  feeling  that  certain  localities  do  get  the  brunt  of  a  condi- 
tion such  as  exists  today.  There  is  a  natural  flow  of  humanity  to  the  centers  of 
population,  such  as  Los  Angeles,  San,  Francisco  and  other  large  cities.  Relief  is 
more  organized  probably;  there  are  more  things  to  do;  more  oyiportunities  perhaps 
they  feel,  and  consequently  there  is  a  burden  placed  upon  certain  communities  by 
the  inflow  of  people  who  have  been  displaced  from  some  other  community.  Under 
such  circumstances  as  that,  I  hardly  feel  it  is  fair  to  ask  a  locality  to  take  on  the 
full  burden  of  a  surplus  arising  out  of  another  locality  ;  and  perhaps  under  certain 
conditions.  State  aid  is  proper  because  it  is  a  general  condition  that  has  brought 
that  about. 

John  C.  Austin/  Chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  for 
Unemployment  Relief,  Southern  Galifomia  Division,  held  that  the 
State  should  not  make  appropriation  for  emergency  unemployment 
relief. 

^  See  Exhibit  2  in  Part  II  B. 
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Recommendation  for  immediate  action  for  relief  was  presented  by 
C.  F.  Grow,  General  Representative  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States : 

I  wish  your  commission  will-  be  able  to  recommpnd  certain  remedial  and 

immediate  relief  to  the  Governor,  and  that  he  will  also  immediately  put  the  same 
into  operation  and  that  such  relief  will  also  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  our 
long-suffering  men,  women  and  children,  as  God  knows  they  will  surely  need  it. 
Tlie  quicker  tlie  better. 

According  to  D.  C.  MaeWatters,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Conmiunity  Welfare  Association,  some  form  of 
State  aid,  either  through  loans  to  mtinicipalities  for  building  programs, 
or  a  direct  grant  for  relief  purposes  is  necessary  to  enable  municipalities 
to  meet  the  mounting  cost  of  unemployment  relief : 

*  *  *  In  our  present  situation  in  this  city — I  speak  now  for  Los  Angeles 
and  more  or  less  for  the  county — the  funds  of  the  welfare  departments,  public  and 
private,  are  rapidly  becoming  diminished.  ♦  *  •  We  are  therefore  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  providing  additional  funds.  We  doubt  very  much  if  a  general 
appeal  would  provide  that  fund,  in  the  face  of  the  campaign  which  they  all  know 
will  be  coming  on  this  fall  for  the  general  fund.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  the  county  can  provide  additional  funds  at  the  present  time  except  possibly 
by  a  bond  issue.  It  would  take  months  to  put  over  a  bond  issue,  so  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  for  the  immediate  relief  and  meeting  the  situation  and  to  avoid  the 
suffering  which  is  bound  to  come,  if  these  agencies  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  temporary  ass.stanee,  some  State  aid  will  be  necessary.  Whether  that  will  be 
in  the  form  of  loans  to  municipalities  or  counties  for  building  pnrp<N9es,  or  whether 
it  will  be  direct  for  relief  purposes,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  solution  for  our  own  problem  right  here. 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  representing  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  felt  that  State  aid  is  necessary  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion, pending  the  period  when  unemployed  residents  shall  return  to 
employment  and  be  self-supporting'.  Each  community  should  care  for 
its  own  needy  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  ability,  he  said ;  but  the  point 
has  now  been  reached  where  many  of  the  communities  are  no  longer 
equal  to  the  burden.  They  have  no  funds  available.  He  could  see  no 
recourse  for  the  situation  except  through  State  or  Federal  aid: 

Qnestiotu       CammiMtoner  Vuahinff 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  the  State  should  render  some  aidV 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  thought  as  to  how  the  appropriation  should  be  made? 

A.  Perhaps  through  the  already  existing  established  agencies  in  the  State. 

Q.  I  noticed  in  the  press  this  morning  the  statement  that  more  than  half  of 
the  population  of  the  State  is  in  the  southern  counties,  from  Santa  Barbara  south. 
Would  that  not  mean  that  the  aid  that  is  given  would  fall  on  the  same  group  that 
is  contributing  now,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  at  least? 

A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  quf^stion.  I  feel  that  the  State  authori- 
ties are  in  a  position  to  distribute  that  relief  equitably  and  fairly.  And  in  rural 
communities,  too,  there  is  a  serious  problem,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  industrial 
cities,  and  the  State  department  would  take  cognizance  of  that  fact,  and  provide 
not  only  for  cities,  but  for  the  rural  communities  as  well, 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  aid  should  come  out  of  the  State  treasury,  as  well  as 
the  local  treasury? 

A.  Yes;  this  is  the  third  winter,  and  we  can  see  no  end  to  it. 
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Qumihn  If  OommMoner  Btmer 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  a  community  responsibility  to  afford  relief? 

A.  We  feel  that  each  community  should  care  for  its  own  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  its  ability  to  do  so,  bat  we  also  feei  that  we  have  reached  the  point  where  many 
of  the  communities  are  no  longer  equal  to  the  burden ;  that  funds  are  no  longer 
available.  I  can  see  no  other  recourse  except  through  the  State  or  Federal 
Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  communities  are  not  meeting  the 
relief  problem  and  that  some  are  unable  to  do  so,  Irving  Lipsitch, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Welfare  Organizations 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  felt  that  the  State  should  ascertain  existing 
conditions  and  make  appropriations  to  provide  relief.  The  amount 
of  assistance  given  to  a  community,  he  said,  should  be  represented  by 
the  money  that  the  local  community  raises : 

*  ♦  *  There  are  certain  black  spots  in  the  State  of  California,  as  there 
are  in  the  whole  United  States,  in  which  for  one  reason  or  another,  an  insufficient 
amount  of  unemployment  relief  has  been  made  available.  Some  of  the  communitieSt 
of  course,  do  not  have  the  &iancial  resources  to  do  all  that  their  localities  d«nand 
or  that  those  in  charge  would  like  to  do.  Others  have  other  reasons  for  not  so  doing ; 
but  I  ima^ne  your  data  already  discloses  where  these  particular  six>ts  are.  How- 
ever, in  this  matter  as  well,  the  State  should  undoubtedly  take  the  lead,  not  only  by 
finding  out  where  these  weak  spots  are,  hut  in  remedying  them  if  possible.  One 
remedy  that  it  seems  can  be  obtained  is  the  remedy  of  action  by  the  State  in  making 
the  appropriations,  predicated  undoubtedly  by  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  local 
communities  to  do  all  they  are  capable  of  doing  themselves.  And,^  of  course,  that 
brings  us  to  the  next  question  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a  maximum  limitation 
to  the  amount  of  Stete  aid  granted  to  any  given  municipality ;  and  if  so,  how  should 
it  be  arrived  at 

I  think  a  very  simple  answer  to  this  is  the  answer  that  we  professional  workers 
use  in  our  ordinary  case  work  with  individuals,  and  with  families — the  type  of  thing 
that  you  and  I,  as  individuals,  are  confronted  with  on  all  occasions  when  we  are 
asked  to  help  an  individual.  Our  first  duty  as  an  individual  or  professional  Worker 
is  to  ascertain  whether  that  individual  has  done  everything  he  possibly  can  for 
himself,  and  whether  we  can  help  and  direct  and  guide  him  to  continue  to  do  for 
himself  all  that  he  is  physically  and  otherwise  capable  of  doing;  and  only  when 
we  are  convinced  that  be  has  done  everything  he  can  to  help  himself,  only  then  does 
it  become  oor  duty  to  go  to  his  assistance,  and  to  work  towards  the  end  that  in  the 
early  future  he  will  no  longer  require  our  assistance.  In  other  words,  the  duty  of 
the  social  worker  and  the  individual,  and  I  think  of  the  State,  is  not  only  to  help 
people  in  their  distress,  but  rather  to  help  them  to  emerge  from  th^r  distress,  so 
the  help  we  are  giving  them  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

So  the  answer  to  that,  it  seons  to  me,  shall  be  that  the  maximum  shaU  be  only 
that  amount  of  money  which  the  local  community  is  able  to  raise  for  itself,  using  all 
its  resources,  and  matched  by  an  equal  amount  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  enable 
that  governmental  unit  to  go  ahead  and  pursue  that  policy  of  self  help  and  to 
continue  in  that  policy  until  the  need  eventually  ^sappears. 

A.  W.  Hoch,  President  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
felt  that  the  State  should  help  in  the  matter  of  emergency  relief : 

The  question  has  been  raised  here  by  each  speaker  and  the  desire  expressed  that 
the  State  should  assist  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  We  are  also  in  favor  of  that.  In  fact, 
our  State  Federation  of  Labor  on  two  occasions  asked  the  Governor  of  this  great 
State  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  this  proposition  so 
reUef  could  be  given.  And  it  is  right  that  it  should,  because  tWs  State  maintains 
large  institntioBS  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  State ;  and  at  a  time  of  this  kind, 
certainly,  enlafgSBiaits  could  be  made  on  those  institutions.   *   *  * 
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S.  M.  Bond,  representing  the  Family  Welfare  Association  and  tlie 
Community  diest,  Los  Angeles,  said  ^at  a  stage  has  heen  reached 
where  the  situation  can  not  be  taken  care  of  by  private  relief  agencies. 
It  has  expanded  until  it  is  not  only  a  city-wide  proposition,  he  said, 
but  a  State  proposition  as  welL  He  urged  tiiat  California  should  foUow 
the  example  of  Ohio  in  providing  State  aid  for  unemployment  relief. 

Lynn  D.  Mowat,  Campaign  Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Oi^- 
land  Community  Chests,  proposed  that  the  relief  needs  in  every  com- 
munity of  the  State  for  the  coming  year  be  ascertained  together  with  the 
public  and  private  resources  available  for  meeting  these  needs  and  that 
this  information  should  be  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether  State 
aid  is  required. 

Mrs  Emma  Shencnp,  social  worker,  Jewish  Community  Chest 
Agency,  Los  Angeles,  said  when  local  resources  are  exhausted  the  relief 
agencies  must  look  to  State  aid.  She  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  State  has  been  giving  assistance  in  the  matter  of  children,  the  aged 
poor  and  the  blind,  and  that  this  has  proved  effective : 

The  social  workers  say,  "What  further  can  we  do  about  these  many  families 
that  need  help?"  And  the  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  when  the  local  resources 
are  exhausted  we  must  look  to  State  aid.  Some  people  are  afraid  of  State  aid. 
We  tried  State  aid  for  children  and  State  aid  for  needy  aged  over  70,  and  I  think 
we  found  it  a  tremendous  lift.  We  tried  State  aid  for  the  blind  and  lonnd  it  a 
marvelous  help. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,^  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  care  for  indigent  resident  unemployed  is  a  local  problem  to  be 
handled  by  each  community ;  that  State  assistance,  however,  should  be 
given  in  the  case  of  transients. 

As  means  of  emergency  unemployment  relief,  Arthur  G.  Coons,^ 
Professor  of  Economics,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles,  recommended 
legislation  requiring  the  registration  of  all  unemployed  workers,  and 
State  appropriation  for  unemployment  relief  to  be  handled  directly  by 
the  State  in  cooperation  with  municipal  agencies : 

The  State  should  make  appropriations  for  unemployment  relief.  This  should  be 
handled  directly  by  the  State,  but  in  cooperation  with  municipal  agencies.  No 
I>erson  should  receive  aid  from  more  than  one  source  to  an  excess  of  $7  per  week 
(or  some  %ure  to  be  set  by  careful  inspection),  the  State  making  up  only  the 
difference  where  part  is  supplied  locally,  but  not  preventing  local  agencies,  private 
or  public,  to  assist.  The  variations  could  be  based  on  dependents,  etc.  All  persons 
to  be  eligible  for  State  aid  to  be  registered  as  unemployed  aud  willing  to  work  in 
several  listed  occulMitions  as  qualified. 

G^eorge  B.  Mangold,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern 
California,  questioned  whether  there  has  ever  been  a  time  when  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  has  been  out  of  work  and  in  need  of 
relief.  He  advocated  Federal  aid  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  the 
ffltuation : 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  unemployment,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
rdief  giving,  and  the  amoant  ot  relief  giving  is  ocnistantfy  growing  because  we  are 
not  Me  at  the  present  time  to  meet  the  i«oblem  of  unemployment.  Oat  ot  83,000 
families  in  this  county,  in  this  community,  that  are  receiving  aid,  you  want  to 
multiply  that  by  five,  which  is  the  actual  size  of  the  family.  By  doing  that  you 
get  165,000  persons  who  are  in  need  of  aid.    That  is  a  tremendous  figure,  to 


1  See  Exhibit  6  in  Part  U  B. 
«See  Bzhlbit  8  in  Part  n  B. 
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say  nothing  about  those  who  are  not  counted  <wlio  an  also  receiving  M  and 
reUef.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

•  •  •  Federal  relief  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the  people 
who,  they  say,  are  not  starving.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  not  be  dying  from 

starvation,  but  they  are  suffering  in  other  ways.  Only  the  other  night  a  person 
connected  with  our  county  hospital  spoke  of  the  terrible  increase  in  tuberculosis  in 
our  county.  There  is  no  question  at  all  but  that  it  is  partly  due  to  unemployment 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  insufficient  food  for  people.  Therefore,  we  are  coming 
to  the  time  when  we  ought  to  give  the  problem  serious  consideratioa  and  try  to 
work  it  out. 

Joseph  L.  Scott,  President  of  the  Community  Chest,  Los  Angeles, 
recommended  that  the  municipal  and  county  ofdcials  be  required  to  do 
their  part  in  meeting  the  relief  problem; 

♦  ♦  *  As  president  of  the  Los  Angles  Community  Chest,  I  think  it  only 
fair  to  say  that  we  think  the  public  oflBcials  ought  to  take  a  hand  in  this  program. 
I  am  against  the  Federal  government  doing  this.  I  am  against  helping  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  to  settle  their  problems.  I  have  enough  Irish 
Mood  in  me  that  I  believe  in  home  rule.  Therefore,  I  tldak  those  are  things  Hiat 
our  own  people  ou|^  to  take  care  of. 

That  State  aid  can  help  much  in  the  relief  situation  was  questioned 
by  James  A.  Bobinson,  retired,  West  Los  Angles :  ^ 

We  have  reached  the  limit  of  giving  voluntarily  and  through  our  municipalities 
and  through  county  aid.  We  have  reached  the  end  of  it  We  are  now  asking  for 
State  aid.  What  are  all  these  aids — ^municipal,  county,  State  and  Federal?  What 
is  the  source  of  the  money?  From  our  pockets.  There  is  resident  no  large  fund 
which  we  may  successfully  appropriate  from  continually.  There  is  nothing  there 
except  what  is  taken  from  us ;  so  we  must  dissipate  the  popular  error  that  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  a  mysterious  entity,  the  State,  which  has  enormous  powers  of 
helping  us.  The  State  is  no  stronger  tiian  the  dtiaens. 

Seward  C.  Simons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena  Community- 
Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  Secretary  of  the  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  said  that  some  form  of  State  assistance  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  county  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  resources.  He  felt  that 
while  each  community  should  do  as  much  as  possible  for  itself,  if  it  is 
unable  to  meet  the  situation,  that  should  not  preclude  State  assistance : 

Therefore,  if  the  county  is  at  the  limit  of  its  resources,  I  think  I  can  safely 
express  the  opinion  of  those  interested  in  this  line  in  Pasadena  that  we  feel  some 
help  must  be  given  unless  people  be  allowed  to  sink  into  that  very  depth  of  starva- 
tion and  hunger  and  sickness,  which  none  of  us  can  contemplate  without  fear. 

Question  bp  Commissioner  Bauer 
Q.  Help  from  what  source? 

A.  I  have  in  mind  the  State.  We  have  appealed  to  the  generosity  and 
resources  of  the  communtiy  and  the  county — the  resources  of  the  community  locally 
were  being  tapped — I  think  some  form  of  State  assistance  will  be  necessary  if  the 
county  has  reached  its  limit. 

Question  hp  Commissionet  CuMhing 

Q.  If  the  State  would  undertake  to  advance  aid  to  the  various  communities, 
would  not  the  burden  in  the  last  analysis  fall  where  it  is  now? 

A.  Yes,  by  taxation  in  one  form  or  another,  but  I  feel  that  under  these  condi- 
tions, the  burden  can  be  more  equitably  distributed  by  some  form  of  taxation.  The 
State  is  not  limited  in  its  ability  to  raise  money  by  the  same  limitations  that  the 
dty  is.   We  can  not  increase  city  taxes  beytmd  what  is  set  up  by  law  or  diarter. 
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The  Social  Agencies  ^  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  in  a  report  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Eva  Hance,  favored  a  program  of  unemployment  relief 
to  be  financed  through  State  appropriation : 

•  •  ♦  This  appropriation  should  be  based  upon  local  needs  to  be  deter- 
mined so  far  as  possible  through  a  census  of  unemployment  and  a  study  of  the 
local  tax  situation.  It  was  felt  that  such  ,aid  should  be  granted  by  the  State  to 
local  governmental  units,  conforming  to  a  standard  set  by  the  State  departments 
concerned ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  such  aid  should  be  solely  upon  the  basis  of 
need,  this  need  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner  recognized  by  social  agencies. 

J.  H.  Nishwitz,  **  representing  a  group  of  the  unemployed  of  San 
Bernardino,"  stated  that  his  group  believes  that  in  the  matter  of  relief 
the  private  agencies  should  confine  themselves  to  assisting  the  unem- 
ployable and  that  unemployment  relief  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
State  in  order  that  action  may  be  properly  centralized  and  systematized. 
As  to  the  amount  of  State  assistance  to  municipalities,  they  feel  this 
should  be  conditioned  by  tiie  fontf  of  relief  given: 

On  the  question  of  emergency  unemployment  relief,  we  believe  that  the  business 
of  the  Ck>mmuiiity  Chest  and  these  other  relief  agencies  should  be  confined  to  the 
unemployable,  which  is  their  original  business ;  and  that  unemployment  relief  should 
be  taken  on  by  the  State,  because  it  is  something  which  is  not  the  same  as  disability, 
sickness,  and  does  not  come  from  the  same  cause  and  it  should  have  centralized 
action  and  it  should  be  systematized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  properly  dis- 
tribute it.    •    <*  * 

In  regard  to  limits  of  State  aid  granted  to  any  municipality,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  relief  which  is  offered.  If  you 
are  going  to  feed  people  direct,  then  there  should  be,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of 
limitation.  You  would  have  to  make  certain  rations  and  see  what  they  should  be. 
However,  we  believe  that  in  communities  such  as  San  Bernardino,  which  can  not 
and  has  never  been  able  to  adequately  meet  the  relief  problem,  that  some  provision 
must  be  made  by  the  State.  We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  relief.  We  are  not 
entirely  without  it,  but  it  has  been  so  small  and  inadequate  it  has  not  covered  the 
situation  at  all. 

E.  H.  Dowell,  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  Federated 
Trade  and  Labor  Council,*  recommended  that  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  be  called  to  make  appropriations  available  and  to  piwide 
remunerative  employment  for  the  unemployed : 

•  •  •  It  will  be  too  late  when  tiie  next  session  of  the  Legislature  convenes. 
Winter  wiU  be  upon  us  and  spring  wiU  have  left  winter's  toU  of  suffering  and  want 
before  the  Legislature,  in  regular  session,  can  provide  the  necessary  relief.  Our 
municipalities  and  counties,  charitable  and  welfare  agencies  can  not  much  longer 
bear  the  burden  placed  upon  them,  much  less  carry  on  through  another  winter. 

Jerome  B.  Pendleton,  Exeentive  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County 
Welfare  Commission,  stated  his  conviction  that  during  the  present 
emergency,  the  various  cpunties  of  the  State  can  not  handle  the  matter 
alone ;  that  State  aid  is  necessary : 

•  ♦    ♦    We  must  have  State  aid.    •  ♦ 

I  heartily  recommend  to  your  commission  that  you  make  every  possible  dfort 
to  urge  upon  the  proper  oflScials  of  the  State  or  the  State  Legislature  that  some 
kind  of  State  supplement  to  our  county  aid  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  that 
supplement  be  handled  in  a  way  that  will  be  recommended  either  by  your  commis- 
i^n  or  by  a  commission  appointed  to  study  the  best  possible  methods  for  doing  it. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  welfare  oiBcial  can  recommend  m  means  or  method  of 


1  See  exhibit  4  in  Part  II  6. 
•See  Exhibit  9  in  Part  II  B. 
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procedure  for  handling  this  very  grave  question  alone ;  but  I  do  believe  that  a 
commission  appointed  either  by  the  Governor  or  with  his  sanction  to  study  this 
question  and  to  make  a  recommeiidation  to  the  State  Legislature  fmr  State  aid  to 
supplement  that  now  given  by  the  counties,  is  our  only  solution  until  this  emer- 
gency is  over. 

State  aid  to  municipalities  for  unemployment  relief  was  advocated 
by  Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil. He  eiq>re8sed  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make 
appropriation  and  that  such  aid  should  be  limited  only  by  the  State 
funds  available : 

*  *    *    I  think  I  express  the  opinion  of  organized  labor  when  I  say  that 

the  limit  should  be  the  limit  of  all  possible  State  funds  to  relieve  the  distress 
attf^ndant  upon  uhemployment.  For  there  is  no  function  of  the  State  that  is  more 
important  than  protecting  the  life  and  health  and  welfare  of  the  people — that  is 
what  the  State  was  created  for.  So  we  believe  that  even  though  it  carries  with  it 
a  tremedous  burden  of  taxati<m,  that  the  great  corporations  wiU  try  to  ernde,  that 
that  responsibility  is  the  responsibility  of  the  State;  SO  we  do  not  attempt  to  join 
in  any  suggestion  of  limitation  to  the  municipality. 

With  regard  to  standards  that  should  be  required  of  municipalities 
in  the  case  of  State  aid,  Mr.  MacDonald  recommended : 

A  fair,  impartial,  intelligent  expenditure  of  the  money,  unrestricted  by  any 
political  manipulations  or  favoritism,  should  be  insured  through  the  State  giving 
the  money  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  nonpolitical,  true,  responsible  committee, 
representing  aU  elements — ^not  just  the  business  dement  that  we  are  prone  to  find-— 
but  giving  a  just  proportion  to  working  men,  should  be  on  such  commissions  in 
order  to  insure  that  the  money  will  be  expended  for  relief  work,  and  not  for  bureSB% 
or  to  be  absorbed  in  red  tape  manipulations. 

Opposition  to  State  appropriations  for  emergency  unemplo\Tnent 
relief  was  voiced  by  William  P.  Bell,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation/  on  the  ground  that 
it  should  be  a  function  of  each  community  to  control  the  situation : 

The  State  should  not  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemployment  relief. 
This  should  be  a  function  of  each  community  to  better  control  the  situation  and 
to  force  a  division  of  whatever  work  is  available  in  the  community.  Conditions 
vary  in  each  community  and  it  should  be  the  individual  problem  of  that  particular 
district  to  provide  work  for  its  citizens  in  the  way  best  suited  to  meet  its  needs. 

C.  M.  "Wollenberg,  Director  of  Unemployment  Relief,  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  he  did  not  know  how  the  city  would  be  able  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  for  relief  work  for  the  next  year  unless  arrangement 
is  made  for  some  assistance  from  the  State.  He  pointed  out  that  San 
Francisco  is  the  only  county  that  receives  no  maintenance  work  on 
highways  and  so  does  not  have  the  opportunity  the  other  counties  do 
to  put  unemployed  men  at  work  on  the  State  roads : 

•  ♦  ♦  J  think  the  problem  that  faces  San  Francisco  is  to  provide  adequate 
ninds  for  relief  for  the  next  year,  and  with  real  estate  meeting  the  entire  burden,  I 
do  not  know  how  San  Fnineisco  is  going  to  do  it ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  I  believe 
the  State  has  to  change  several  of  its  laws  and  provide  a  way  in  which  it  can  help. 

♦  •  ♦  other  counties  have  an  opportunity  to  put  men  to  work  for  the 
State  within  the  confines  of  the  county  on  State  highways.  ♦  •  ♦  There  are  no 
State  highways  built  confined  to  this  county,  and  so  we  have  not  that  opportunity 
to  afford  relief  to  our  people, 

I  think  it  is  important  that  in  the  Legislature  next  year,  the  allocation  of 
funds  for  the  expansion  of  the  highways  be  not  fixed  definitely  to  certain  highways — 

'  See  Exhibit  12  ta  Part  II  B. 
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that  it  should  be  liberalized,  so  the  Highway  Commission  can  meet  the  emergencies 
in  the  varioiis  comitieB,  in  th«  cmUm  of  population,  by  starting  ,  work  in  that  imme- 
diate center,  and  not  necessarily  carrying  on  a  pro|eet  that  is  on  the  pn^am. 

W.  p.  Puller,  Jr.,  representing  the  Community  Chest,  San  Fran- 
cisco, stated  that  the  Community  Chest's  official  view  is  that  State  aid 
is  essential;  also  that  the  distribution  of  such  aid  should  bear  somd 
i«latioii  to  the  amdunt  of  funds  supplied  by  each  community : 

Que»tum»  hu  ComnUatUmer  Brnter 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  there  should  be  State  aid? 

A.  I  think  the  size  of  the  relief  program  has  developed  so  rapidly  that  it 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  there  is  grave  risk  of  a  breakdown  before  another 
twdve  months  are  out,  if  the  communities  must  rely  on  their  own  resources. 

Q.  If  you  hnvo  State  aid,  the  bulk  of  the  money  will  come  from  the  centers 
of  population  through  some  form  of  taxation,  will  it  not? 

A.  Exactly,  bat  one  of  the  great  difficulties  at  the  present  time  is  the  inordi- 
nate harden  being  borne  by  the  general  property  tax.  As  long  as  the  communities 
are  relied  upon  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary,  the  same  real  estate  owner  who  is 
having  great  difficulty  with  his  rent,  and  is  indeed  contributing  greatly  to  the 
relief  of  the  unemployment  problem  by  not  evicting  people,  is  called  upon  to  bear 
not  only,  the  major  harden,  bat  almost  the  exclusive  burden.  I  do  not  think  the 
Chest  feels  that  State  aid  is  desirable  ex' psuedo  facto;  but  if  all  possible  resoucpes 
are  not  used,  that  the  appalling  possibili^  of  the  results  has  to  be  fac^d. 

Questio.n  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  If  the  burden  of  relief  falls  proportionately  to  the  population— and  I  sup- 
pose we  can  assume  in  a  rough  way  that  it  does  somewhat — it  falls  more  heavily 
on  big  urban  centers  here  about  the  Bay  and  southern  California;  then  would  not 
the  burden  of  taxation  fall  back  on  the  same  group,  whether  assessed  by  the  State 
or  the  county  ? 

A.  It  does  seem  to  us  that  it  would  not  come  back  on  the  same  group,  unless 
you  mean  by  "group"  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  in  that  case  it  unques- 
tionably would;  but  a  great  many  of  the  citizens  in  San  Francisco  are  carrying 
a  far  lesser  burden  than  the  real  estate  group,  which  is  now  carrying  almost  the 
entire  borden. 

SupplOTienting  the  statement  by  Mr.  Fuller,  the  Community  Chest  * 
of  San  BVancisco  submitted  a  letter  subsequent  to  the  hearings, 
explaining  their  views  on  emergency  unemployment  relief.  In  this, 
the  Chest  recommends  that  the  State  make  emergency  appropriation 
fw  unemployment  relief,  inasmuch  as  the  relief  now  given  in  some 
sections  of  the  State  is  not  confined  to  residents  of  those  sections,  and 
as  local  resources  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  relief  situation.  The 
Slate,  however,  should  not  be  expected  to  assume  the  entire  respon- 
sibility, they  held.  The  aid  granted  to  a  community  should  be  limited 
and  the  amount  conditioned  upon  the  efforts  of  the  community  to  help 
itself ;  also  upon  tlie  public  needs  and  resources  of  the  community. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  relief,  the  Chest  recommends  that  each 
county  be  granted  discretion  as  to  the  form  of  relief,  whether  home 
relief  or  work  relief,  to  be  employed  in  individual  cases ;  also  that  the 
State  reimbursement  be  the  same  for  each  form  of  relief. 

A  further  recommendation  made  by  the  Chest  is  that  the  State 
Unemployment  Commission  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration 
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of  State  funds  for  emerpfency  relief  and  be  authorized  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  distribution  of  the  funds  : 

The  Community  Chest  believes  that  the  43tate  should  make  such  appropriations 
[for  emergency  unemployment  relief].:  In  the  first  place,  the  relief  in  certain 
localities,  San  FmnHsoo  beinj?  one  of  them,  is  not  by  any  means  coiifinod  to  its 
own  residents.  On  the  contrary,  such  communities  are  forced  to  handle  cases  of 
nonresidents  originating  in  other  parts  of  this  State,  and  likewise  from  beyond  its 
boundaries.  In  times  sudi  as  these,  the  burden  of  earing- for  local  need  is  oveiv 
whelming;  but  when  communities  are  forced  to  care  for. the  nonresident,  whether 
from  within  or  without  the  boundaries  of  the  State,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
question  but  that  the  State  should  share  in  meeting  the  problem.  In  the  second 
place,  even  though  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  nbnresfdent  of  the  i»articular 
lorjility.  the  Community  Chest  is  convinced  that  local  resources  are  madequate  to 
meet  the  iiicrcasinff  local  relief  problem    ♦    ♦  * 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  m^sure  to  the  anaount  of  State  aid  granted 
to  any  municipality  and  that  this  measure  lAd^d  be  determined  upon  and  fixed  hy 
the  State  Unemployment  Commission  which,  we  believe,  should  be  continued  and 
placed  in  charge  of  administration.  This  measure  should  be  determined  at  least 
in  part  by  the  self-help  of  the  local  community  to^'ards  the  solution  of  its  own 
problems,  and  likewise,  the  amount  which  it  contributes  to  the  public  funds  and 
through  private  sources  to  the  relief  problem    ♦    *  ♦ 

The  Chest  feels  definitely  that  the  State  should  not  be  expected  to  assume 
the  complete  burden,  but  each  local  community  should  be  expected  to  handle  a  fair 
proportion  of  its  own  problem  based  on  its  resources  and  population  and  its  relation 
to  other  communities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  funds  be  used  for  Work  and/or  home  relief; 
that  the  individual  counties  be  permitted  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  which 
form  of  relief  shall  be  given  in  individual  cases;  and  that  the  basis  or  percentage 
ratio  for  reimbursement  to  the  county  by  tlie  State  be  the  same  for  work  relief 
and  home  relief. 

Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco,  recommended 
that  the  State  should  make  appropriations  for  unemployment  relief; 
that  a  subsistence  standard  should  be  fixed  and  maintained:  and  that 
the  State  should  take  money  from  every  available  source  in  order  to 

provide  relief. 

The  Family  Relief  Society  ^  of  San  Francisco  recommended  appro- 
priation by  the  State  for  emergency  unemployment  relief  without  limi- 
tation to  any  municipality.  With  regard  to  methods  of  emergency  relief 
within  the  communities,  they  recommended  distribution  of  all  relief 
funds  by  the  municipality  in  cash: 

*  *  *  If  deemed  inadvisable  to  distribute  in  cash,  a  s.vstem  of  scrip  distribu- 
tion should  be  established,  enablinj?  each  recipient  to  shop  where  and  when  desire<l, 
thereby  benefitting  all  merchants  who  are  now  suffering  on  account  of  grocery 
distribution  in  lieu  of  cash  or  scrip;  bcnefittins  all  families  cm  the  relief  list, 
inasmuch  as  they  will  be  able  to  eat  food  to  which  thej  aie^  accustomed  wUch  agrees 
with  their  systems.  .  i  ' 

Direct  State  assistance  to  the  unemployed  was  recommended  by 
P.  Somers,  unemployed  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  San  Francisco. 

In  connection  with  emergency  unemployment-  relief,  Ira  B.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California,  advocated  that  the 
State  should  make  appropriation  to  assist  local  communities.  He 
pointed  to  the  critical  situation  existing  in  .some  of  the  counties  where 
the  funds  have  been  practically  exhausted  and  there  is  no  Avay  of  raising 
additional  funds ;  where  the  relief  given  to  dependent  families  has  been 
drastically  cut  and  in  some  in^^tances, discontinued,  .The  citizens  of  the 

1  See  Exhibit  15  in  Part  II  B.  ' 
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State,  he  felt^  who  are  taxed  by  the  State  in  various  ways  and  also  by 
the  counties  and  cities,  have  a  vight  to  call  upon  the  government  for 
assistance. 

He  proposed  a  system  of  State  aid  whereby  the  State  should  make 
appropriation  for  emergency  unemploj^meut  which  should  be  matched 
dollar  for  dollar  by  the  cities  and  the  counties.  There  should  be  no 
maximum  limits  to  the  amount  given  municipalities,  he  felt,  except 
that  it  should  be  conditioned  on  the  amount  raised  by  the  municipality. 
The  aid  should  be  given  out  through  the  local  charitable  agencies 
rather  than  through  the  county  supervisors;  the  work  of  the  relief 
agencies  sould  be  systematized  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort : 

♦  ♦  *  You  ask,  should  the  State  make  appropriation  for  emergency  unem- 
ployment relief?  I  would  say,  absolutely.  We  have  in  California  at  the  present 
time  a  very  critical  situation.  We  have  here  in  our  county  a  very  critical  situation 
*  ^  *  Here  in  Alameda  County  our  gapervisors  have  eat  off  relief  *  *  * 
For  a  period  of  three  or  four  day*  there  were  no  food  orders  issued  *  ♦  *  We 
therefore  find  that  many  counties  are  not  raising  funds.  Many  counties  have  boards 
of  supervisors  not  interested  in  taking  care  of  the  unemployed.  Many  counties, 
of  course,  are  short  of  funds  and  see  no  way  of  raising  additional  funds. 

It  se«ns,  therefore,  that  the  State  should  be  called  upon  to  tiike  care  of  its 
people.  We  are  citizens  of  the  State  of  California.  We  are  taxed  by  the  State 
of  California  in  various  ways,  primarily  indirectly.  We  are  taxed  directly  by  the 
counties  and  cities.  It  therefore  seems  to  me  that  we,  as  citizens  of  this  State  and 
city  and  county,  idionld  caU  np<Hi  the  govommental  units  for  assistance.  The  State 
should  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemployment  ♦  ♦  *  There  should 
he  no  maximum  limits  except,  as  I  said,  they  should  be  matched  by  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  city  or  county  assisted.  That  aid  should  be  given  out,  it  seems  to  me, 
throu^  the  local  charity  agencies  rather  than  tfaroagfa  the  county  supervisors.  That 
aid  should  be  passed  out  in  a  more  systematic  way  than  aid  is  being  passed  out 
at  the  present  time.  Many  of  our  charitable  agencies  are  duplicating  their  work, 
working  at  cross  purposes,  you  might  say.  We  have  no  systematization  of  charity 
activities  in  the  average  town  In  OnUfonia;  and  as  a  consequoice  mndi  dnpli<»tion 
results  and  many  families  who  mmi  aid  are  vot  given  it  and  others  are  givai 
too  much  aid. 

Questions  by  Commissioner  Cashing 

Q.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  provision  of  funds  by  the  State,  the  policy 
of  the  State  has  always  been,  as  expressed  in  its  laws,  as  1  understand  it,  to  pro- 
vide aid  to  those  that  needed  it  through  the  county  organisation  or  municipalities. 
If  the  burden  were  shifted  to  fia  Stito^  wHl  it  not  ultimate  fall  on  the  same 

A.  Not  necessarily  on  the  same  people.  It  will  be  much  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed than  at  the  present  time.  The  greater  part  of  our  rdief  is  actually  being 
provided  by  our  poor  people.  Of  course  we  have  instances  where  a  wealthy  man 
gives  $1,000  to  the  Community  Chest  or  $10,000  to  some  fund  :  but  that  amount 
of  money  to  him  bears  less  heavily  on  his  income  than  the  gift  of  50  cents  or  a 
dollar  in  the  case  of  the  income  of  a  poor  family.  We  find  today  that  much  of  our 
poor  relief  is  being  Uken  care  of  by  the  poor  people  thems^ves.  Where  you  have 
funds  passed  from  the  State  back  to  your  counties  it  comes  out  of  taxes.  These 
taxes  in  the  State  of  California  come  from  levies  upon  the  gross  receipts  of  our 
railroads,  corporation  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  not  taxes  upon  your  property  and 
my  property,  but  taxes  upon  the  corporations  of  the  State;  and  they,  so  far  as 
poerible,  pass  those  taxes  on  to  the  general  public.  They  are  allowed  to  include 
taxes  as  part  of  the  cost  of  operation.  When  the  commission  decides  upon  rates 
for  the  railroads,  the  commission  takes  into  consideration  the  matter  of  taxes ;  and 
when  you  and  I  ride  upon  the  raihroad  we  pay  that.  It  is  distributed  more  evenly 
over  the  whi^e  State  than  Is  the  case  at  the  present  tiihe  when  the  burden  rests 
primarily  upon  the  poor  themselves. 

Q.  Does  not  the  demand  for  poor  relief  centralize  in  the  urban  centers? 

A.  Yes.  •  1 

Q.  And  then  should  not  the  burden  of  me^ng  it  fsB  mainly  on  the  people 

in  the  craters? 
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A.  It  is  a  question,  therefore^  of  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  place  the 
burdeii  of  taking  care  of  the  unemployed  upon  individuals  who  are  not  responsible 
for  the  unemployment.  The  people  of  Oakland  are  not  responsible  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  Oakland.  The  people  of  Berkeley  and  San  Francisco  are  not  responsible 
for  the  unemployed  in  those  cit|es.  Nothing  lias  been  done  by  the  city  of  Oakland 
to  make  peoi^e  here  unemployed.  It  seems  to  me  therefore  unjust  to  make  people 
who  are  not  responsible  for  unemployment  stand  the  cost  of  the  unemployment ;  and 
therefore  that  is  one  reason  why  I  say  the  cost  of  it  should  be  shifted  back  onto 
industry,  just  as  the  case  of  workmen's  compensation.  In  days  gone  by  a  man  had 
his  arm  torn  off  in  a  cog  wheel  in  a  machine  end  could  not  work  any  more  and  was 
forced  upon  society  for  relief.  Who  took  care  of  him?  The  public  did,  the  county 
supervisors  or  some  charity  society  that  was  not  responsible  for  that  man's  con- 
dition. But  the  State  of  California  came  in  in  1913  and  said  industry  was 
responsible  for  that  man's  trouble  and  had  to  take  care  of  tiiat  man  because  he 
was  injured;  and  it  seems  to  me  the  same  thing  holds  true  in  unemployment. 
Industry  is  responsible  for  unemployment,  and  indostry  ought  to  stand  the  cost  of 
unemployment. 

Q.  To  what  extent  would  the  placing  of  the  tniden  on  State  taxation  as 
against  county  taxation  make  indnstary  more  responsible? 

A.  I  get  your  point.  But  you  see,  you  and  I  are  talking  at  cross  purposes. 
You  are  talking  about  things  as  they  are  now.  I  was  talking  about  things  as  I 
would  like  to  see  them.  I  feel,  answering  your  question  directly,  tiiat  when  we 
have  the  State  funds  used  at  the  present  time  to  take  eare  of  our  relief  measures, 
we  are  by  that  means  able  to  spread  it  out  over  a  much  larger  area,  over  a 
much  larger  number  of  people,  which  people,  also,  as  I  said,  are  not  to  be  blamed 
for  unemployment  But  we  are  up  against  this  situation  where  we  have  to  handle 
it  now.  We  can  not  talk  about  ideelflL  We  have  te  talk  about  thtaigs  in  a  practical 
way.  It  seems  to  me  the  State  can  spread  the  burden  eut  at  the  present  time  much 
more  evenly  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  But  of  course,  ideally,  and  I 
would  say  practically,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  make  industry  stand  the  cost  of 
unemployment,  not  the  people  as  a  'whole,  not  the  State,  but  industry. 

State  participation  in  the  general  relief  program  was  urged  .  by 
Charles  A.  Anger,  representing  the  Community  Chest^  of  Fresno  City. 
He  stated  that  the  Chest  believes  the  present  relief  situation  indicates 
that  local  communities  will  be  unable  much  longer  to  meet  the  relief 
problem  adequately  from  loeal  resources. 

In  explaining  the  request  fer  Slate  aid,  Mr.  Anger  said  that  j;he 
opinion  is  based  on  the  result  of  the  Community  Chest  drives  and  the 
funds  raised  by  public  subscription: 

We  petition  for  State  participation  in  the  general  relief  program. 

•  *  *  The  Fresno  Chest  believes  that  ft  is  not  the  proper  duty  of  the 
Chests  themselves  to  indicate  the  method  hy  which  the  necessary  funds  for  State 
participation  in  the  rdiof  program  be  raised.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  for  us  to  point  out  the  need  definitely  and  positively,  and 
to  insist  on  State  help. 

We  partieulariy  urge  not  only  a  omnpl^te  acceptance  of  the  abo^  recommen- 
dations, but  also  prompt,  decisive  and  insistent  action.'  We  stand  ready  to  cooperate 
in  every  effective  way  with  ail  otKer.  organizations  and  _  associations  in  furtherance 
of  this  program.  .  '  * 

QueBiiot^  h$f  CfemnfttitjaMi^  Ouakm§ 

Q.  About  this  matter  of  State' '^tiaiiatieii;''^*  Oppose  the  State  were  to  make 
some  funds  available  for  the  purpose,   fiow '  #^  yea '  think  Ite  fonds  shonld  be 

apportioned  among  the  counties? 

A.  Well,  I  stated  that  we  asked  the  State  to  help  in  a  general  relief  program, 
meaning  of  course,  private  agencies  somewhat.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  community 
or  other  communities  aroand  this  part  are  going  to  be  Me  to  take  care  adeqnataly 
of  the  reli^  situation  this  next  winter,  basing  that  on  Community  Chest  drives  and 
funds  that  have  been  raised  from  public  subscriptions.  This  last  winter  in  our 
own  present  community  we  did  not  ha^ye  enough  funds  avai^ble  to  relieve  the 

i^ee  Exhibit  21  in  Fart  II  B.  ' 
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situation  adequately.    *    *    *    If  the  State  CQuld  in  some  manner  appropriate 

funds  that  could  be  distributed,  possibly  through  the  County  Welfare  Department 
or  maybe  paid  through  this  present^  Unemployment  Conunissiou,  and  let  them  dis- 
tribute the  funds,  if  necessarjr;-r-I  do  not  know  whether  that  goes  against  the 
State  law  or  not. 


State  aid  as  a  temporary  expedient  in  meeting  the  problem  of 
unemployment  relief  was  advocated  by  Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of 
Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  Stajte  Teachers  College : 

•  •  ♦  I  do  feel  that  to  meet  the  proUem  temporarily,  until  some  scheme 
such  as  I  have  suggested  is  work-  out,  that  both  county  and  State  and  city  should 
take  the  burden  of  actual  relief. 

I  wish  we  could  do  one  other  thing.  I  wish  we  could  help  men  before  they 
had  to  become  paupers.  A  man  the  other  day  said,  "I  have  to  mortgage  my  house 
next  week."  When  thist  man  has  eateii  up  his  house,  then  we  will  hdp  him,  not 
before.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  avoid.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  sound,  that 
a  man  should  lose  his  property  before  he  could  get  help,  and  yet  under  the  State 
law  that  is  what  happens. 

As  a  specific  recommendation  for  unemployment  relief,  W.  B. 
Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Saeramento  Community  Chest,  advocated 
direct  State  aid  to  municipalities.  He  said  that  State  appropriation 
for  relief  will  have  to  be  made  in  certain  localities  where  the  case  load 
has  become  extremely  heavy.  He  felt  .that  there  should  be  a  maximum 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  State  aid  for  local  relief;  that  after  this 
maxim  11  in  has  been  reached,  Federal  aid  should  be  requested  by  the 
State.  The  administration  of  State  aid,  he  recommended,  should  be  left 
to  the  recognized  relief  agencies  within  the  municipalities  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  five  years  or  more : 

State  appropriation  for  rdief'  necessary  wilt  hare  to  be  made  in  certain 
localitiaEi.  ♦  ♦  *  Propor  dkrtzibatioiL  of  funds  so  appropriated  will  be  a 
matter  of  serious  concern  as  there  are  certain  localities  able  to  handle  local  prob- 
lems, while  other  communities,  because  of  the  larger  center  of  population,  ci^n  not 
possibly  handle  the  problem  even  with  lower  social  standards.    ♦    •  • 

.  I  believe  there  should  be  a  maximmn  limitation  of  State  aid  for  the  general 
relief  problem.  After  this  maximum  is  reached,  then  Federal  aid,  through  the 
State,  should  be  requested.  How  much  should  be  done,  should  be  judged  by  the 
State  budget  control  so  that  too  great  a  burden  should  not  be  placed  on  tax  revenues. 

If  direct  aid  were  given  by  the  State,  I  think  standards  should  be  left  to 
those  recognized  agencies  within  municipalitieB  which  have  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  five  years  or  more,  and  wherein  the  county  registrar's  office  could  be  used. 
The  distribution  of  any  aid  set  up  directly  by  the  State  would  be  too  costly  and  it 
would  be  a  duplication  of  the  set-np  already  provided  within  all  counties. 

J.  S.  Dean,  City  Manager  of  Sacramento,  expressed  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  unemployment  relief  is  not  a  public  financial  responsibility. 
"I  am  thoroughly  convinced,"  he  said,  ''that  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  ever  correct  the  condition  permanently  by  this  method. ' ' 

J.  L.  B.  Marsh,  Secretary-  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, felt  that  until  a  socialized  policy  of  employment  ean  be  worked 
out,  it  is  necessary  for  the  State  and  the  municipalities  to  make  emer- 
gency appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  distreissed : 

As  a  matter  of  necessity,  organised  labor  is  willing  to  go  along  with  anything 
that  olfers  an  industrial  solution.  However,  we  fed,  as  onr  city  manager  expressed 

it  this  afternoon,  that  immediate  relief  of  the  charity  type  is  only  palliative 
and  can  have  no  permanent  effect.  To  keep  soul  and  body  together  until  such 
time  as  a  socialized  policy  of  employment  is  determined  upon,  for  the  people  to 
live,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  our  opinion,  for  State  governments  and  municipal 
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goTemments  to  make  certain  appropriations.    Those  things  will  be  deteimiAed 

by  the  local  circumstances  and  the  particular  instance. 

*  ♦  *  There  should  be  no  limitation  of  assistance  given  to  worthy  citizens — 
of  course,  tempered  by  the  feeling  we  have  that  anything  given  in  the  nature  of 
«harity  is  only  temporary.  The  purpose  of  the  State  law,  in  on*  opmion,  should 
be  to  find  the  cause  and  remedy  rather  than  to  apply  a  sedative  at  tiie  time  <^ 
acute  want. 

George  F.  Mitchell,  locksmith,  Sacramento,  representing  the  Unem- 
ployed Council,  advocated  immediate  emergency  relief  from  the  State, 
the  extent  of  relief  to  be  limited  only  by  the  existing  need. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,^  in  a  memorandum  submitted  subsequent  to 
the  public  hearings,  held  that  each  community  should  take  care  of  its 
own  resident  unemployed,  and  that  the  State  should  not  make  appro- 
priation for  direct  relief  for  such  purpose.  The  case  of  nonresident 
transients,  however,  they  regarded  as  a  burden  which  the  individual 
communities  can  not  and  should  not  carry  without  assistance.  In.  view 
of  the  large  number  of  transients  from  outside  the  State,  it  was  their 
opinion  that  Federal  aid  should  be  provided  and  that  until  this  is 
secured,  State  aid  should  be  granted :  ' 

Should  vigorous  steps  to  secure  Federal  action  fail,  State  assistance,  in  critical 
cases,  will  undoubtedly  become  necessary.  Under  such  extreme^  circumstances, 
departure  from  the  normal  sound  policy  of  basing  State  expenditures  on  woi^ 
relief  programs  appears  a  justifiable  emergency  procedure  in  view  of  the  possible 
economies  that  could  be  effected;  as  the  same  total  expenditures,  through  direct 
aid  to  our  qualified  existing  local  relief  agencies,  could  provide  more  widespread 
relief  than  if  expended  on  work  relief  through  State  projects. 

♦  •  *  The  State,  and  its  communities,  together  with  our  civic  and  business 
organizations,  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  Federal  recognition  of  its  responsi- 
bility, and  secure  adequate  Federal  assistance. 

With  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  unemplojrment  relief 
in  the  local  communities,  the  committee  suggested  a  conference  of  the 
various  agencies  in  order  that  the  most  effective  and  practical  methods 
may  be  developed  through  the  combined  experience  and  judgment  of 
the  different  groups: 

The  State  Chamber  Ck>mmittee  recommends  that  the  Qtate  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  call  a  conference,  this  summer,  of  representatives  of  agencies  from  each  com- 
munity in  California  which  in  its  judgment  are  best  qualified  to  carry  on  unemploy- 
ment relief  in  their  respective  communities ;  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
methods  of  furnishing  relief  in  tiiose  communities,  and  to  exchange  mutual  informa- 
tion both  with  respect  to  relief  activities  and  raising  of  local  funds  for  local  relief 
purposes.  Questions  of  State  aid  should  not  be  part  of  such  a  conference;  and 
the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  should  limit  its  function  in  this  particular 
matter  to  that  of  convening  the  local  groups  into  joint  conference. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR 

There  was,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  general  agreement  among 
those  testifying  on  the  desirahility  of  a  shorter  working  day  and  week 
as  a  means  of  relieving  the  existing  unemployment  by  tatdng  up  the 
slack  of  idle  labor.  The  majority  of  the  speakers  favored  a  six-hour 
day  and  a  five-day  week.  There  was  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  shorter  schedule  should  carry  a  higher  hourly  rate  or  should  be  paid 
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at  the  present  rate.  There  was  also  question  whether  legislation  for 
reduction  of  hours  should  be  confined  to  public  employment  or  extended 
to  private  industry.  In  this  connection,  the  issue  of  constitutionality 
was  raised.  The  majority  of  the  labor  men  were  in  favor  of  limiting 
the  hours  on  public  works  and  in  State  and  municipal  employment, 
feeling  that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  would  serve  as  an  • 
incentive  to  private  industry. 

Samuel  C.  Haver,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Personnel  Department  of  the 
Southern  California  Edison  Company,  relating  the  experience  of  his 
company  with  the  five-day  week,  said  that  this  has  been  adopted 
throughout  the  entire  organization  and  that  in  some  departments  they 
are  operating  on  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week.  He  thought  it 
would  be  practical  to  carry  on  the  work  permanently  on  a  five-day  week 
basis.  The  employees,  he  said,  are  about  as  well  satisfied  with  this 
arrangement  as  with  the  five  and  one-half  day  week  in  spite  of  th^ 
reduction  in  salary,  which  he  estimated  is  about  9  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council, 
advocated,  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment,  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  a  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  for  all  public 
construction  work.  He  felt  that,  even  thoug:h  there  may  be  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  in  the  daily  wage,  it  would  mean  the  employment  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  persons  and  eventually  there  would  be  an 
advance  in  the  hourly  rate.  He  was  opposed  to  legislation  to  provide 
for  reduction  of  hours  in  private  employment  on  the  ground  that  such 
action  should  come  through  organization  rather  than  through  legisla- 
tion : 

My  personal  opinion,  and  I  think  it  is  also  the  official  opinion  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  is  that  we  neither  want  wages  nor  hours  in  private  industry 
established  or  controlled  by  law,  except  for  women  and  children  w^ho  are  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  We  would  hesitate  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  in  any 
State  the  power  to  fix  our  wages,  because  in  that  event  we  would  not  only  be  up 
against  the  always  uncertain  angle  of  political  inexperience,  but  the  Legislature,  by 
natural  structure  of  our  law  and  natural  inclination,  would  construe  what  it  meant 
as  a  minimum  wage,  and  soon  the  minimum  would  become  the  maximum.  And  in 
hours,  what  the  State  would  fix  for  maximum  hoon  would  soon  come  to  be  cimstnvBd 
as  being  unchangeable  when  and  if  the  opportunity  came  that  we  might  want  tlicm 
reduced. 

.  (  ■  -  ■'  ' 

•    *  ... 

QuesUong  hy  ChmmittiaHer  Baiter 

Q.  ]\rr.  Buzzell,  as  I  understood  your  statement,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
improper  for  the  Legislature  to  limit  the  number  of  hours? 

A.  In  private  employment,  yes.  '      '  i 

■*  *  *  Oar  reason  for  objecting  to  the  legislative  action,  except  as  it  con- 
cerns public  works,  is  because,  assuming  that  today  the  Legislature  were  to  hear  your 
report  and  should  approve  your  recommendations  for  a  six-hour  day,  and  it  would 
become  a  law,  and  next  year  or  the  year  afterward,  we  have  a  greater  repetition  of 
this  present  trouble,  or  we  discover  that  the  six-hour  day  is  not  sufficient  to  cure  our 
present  difficulties,  we  would  then  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  again  having  to 
depend  upon  the  Legislature  to  meet  the  emergency,  along  with  the  many  difficulties 
and  vagaries  that  come  out  of  and  go  into  legislation ;  and  consequently  we  would  be 
gradually  building  up  in  the  minds  of  our  people  that  all  of  our  ills  and  goods  are 
to  come  from  the  L^islature  instead,  of  our  own  efforts. 

Q.  You  have  suggested,  I  think,  that  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  would 
be  a  good  thing;  is  that  correct? 

A.  Yes.  ♦  ♦  *  It  is  our  opinion  that  a  reduction  in  hours  of  labor  will 
bring  with  it  an  increase  in  the  hourly  rate  of  pay — not  perhaps  simultaneously  ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  American  workman  has  been  through  all  the  years  of  his 
struggle,  that  to  reduce  the  hours  of  his  then  present  day's  work  meant  that  in  the 
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eaadf  before  he  got  through  with  it,  he  actually  in  addition  to  that  would  increase 
his  week's  earnings.  That  is  what  has  btdlt  America  up  Uf  the  highest  staadaids  of 
any  nation  in  the  world. 

Harvey  C.  Fremmiiig,  Director  of  Employment  Stabilization 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles  County,  su<>prested  as  one  means  of  meeting  the 
problem  of  business  depression  with  its  attendant  unemployment,  short- 
ening the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  displacement  of  men  by 
machines,  increasing  the  wages  of  the  mass  of  workers  at  the  lower  wage 
levels  and  reducing  commodity  costs.  He  expressed  himself  as  opposed 
to  legislation  to  reduce  hours  and  increase  wages  in  private  industry. 

The  County  Unemployment  Committee,  he  stated,  adopted  the  five- 
day  week  program  a  year  and  a  half  ago  as  one  of  its  major  approaches 
to  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  connection,  he  submitted 
the  results  of  a  recent  questionnaire^  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  regarding 
the  experience  of  Los  Angeles  firms  with  the  five-day  week,  showing  that 
854  firms  in  the  county  had  adopted  the  five-day  week  schedule;  70,665 
people  were  affeeteid  by  the  shorter  program  and  14,212  are  now  work- 
ing who  would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed  or  retained. 

John  C.  Austin,'*  Chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  for 
Unemployment  Relief,  Southern  California  Division,  said  that  the  only 
really  basic  proposal  he  could  make  is  that  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced  so  as  to  provide  employment  for  the  available  workers.  There 
should  be  a  continuous  audit  conducted,  he  suggested,  based  on  the 
supply  of  work  available  and  the  number  of  persons  desiring  work. 
This  should  be  a  permanent  policy.  The  system,  to  be  effective,  he  said, 
should  be  nation-wide.  He  advised  that  the  State  make  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  to  that  effect : 

The  hours  of  labor  of  both  adults  and  minors  should  be  restricted  with  a  yiew 

of  brinsing  about  a  greater  spread  of  employment  opportunity.  This  restriction 
should  be  made  under  a  continuing  audit.    *    *  ♦ 

This  policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  hours  per  man  per  day  to  an  equitable 
amount  should  apply  at  all  times  under  the  continuing  audit.  Sudi  a  plan  would 
take  care,  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business  and  the  creation  of  permanency  in  labor 
would  go  far  towards  eliminating  depression. 

*  •  *  There  is  just  so  much  work  in  the  world,  just  so  much  need  for  man 
power.  And  I  am  conyinced  that  the  only  thing  there  is  ahead  of  us,  as  a  nation, 
is  to  evaluate  the  amount  of  labor  wMch  we  have  to  oflfer  in  the  United  States, 
estimate  the  number  of  people  there  are  who  require  that  labor,  and  under  a  con- 
tinuing audit,  limit  the  hours  of  work  that  any  employer  of  labor  may  assign  to 
any  man  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  work  available — each  man 
employed  to  be  paid  upon  the  basis  of  his  efficiency. 

If  we  adopted  that  limitation  in  any  one  city,  county  or  State*  there  would  be 
such  an  influx  of  labor  into  that  territory  as  to  render  the  entire  operation  of  no 
effect.  Therefore,  we  must  do  this  work  on  a  national  basis,  under  the  protection  of 
stringent  immigration  laws — this  in  order  iiuLt  we  may  have  a  known  amount  ,  of 
labor  with  wtiieh  to  deaL 

Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Los  Angeles  Division,  suggested  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
government  to  take  the  initiative  in  establishing  the  five-day  week. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  now  confronting  the  nation  which 
requires  immediate  attention,  according  to  C.  F.  Grow,  general  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  is  reduction  of  the  hours  of  work  per  day 

*  Report  on  the  questionnaire  is  given  as  Exhibit  8  in  Part  II  B. 
'See  Ihchibit  2  in  Part  U  B, 
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and  per  week  to  the  necessary  decree  that  will  absorb  the  millions  of 
unemployed  workers  and  restore  their  earning  power  so  that  they  can 
support  themselves  and  their  dependents.  The  six-hour  day  and  five- 
day  week,  he  said,  can  now  be  effected  in  almost  all  basic  industries  as 
well  as  in  all  employment  of  a  public  nature.  He  considered  the  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  shorter  hours'  program  essential  to  ending  the 
unemplo\Tnent  and  depression. 

George  H.  Dunlop,  retired  real  estate  man,  Los  Angeles,  also  advo- 
cated reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.  He  felt  that  the  adoption  of  the 
six-hour  day  will  lengthen  the  working  life  of  the  average  man  and  will 
stabilize  wages  at  a  higher  level  than  today.  He  said  that  if  it  were 
constitutional,  he  would  favor  legislation  applying  the  shorter  work  day 
to  private  industry: 

I  can  think  of  few  things  that  will  promote  public  health  more  than  shortening 

the  working:  day.  It  would  also  lengthen  the  working  years  of  the  average  man. 
It  is  very  diflficult  now  for  a  man  to  work  eight  hours  a  day  and  be  a  really  good  man 
when  he  gets  along  in  years.  The  employers  prefer  younger  men  because  they  do 
more  and  the  old  man  is  worn  ont;  and  six  hours  a  day  would  add  at  least  five 
years  to  the  effective  working  time  of  men,  prevent  their  being  put  on  the  shelf  as 
early  as  they  are  now.  They  would  probably  go  several  years  more  meeting  the 
requirements  of  the  six-hour  day  than  the  eight-hour  day. 

The  six-hour  day  wonld  give  the  workman  a  much  lai^r  radius  from  his  home 
ip.  which  to  seek  work.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  would  permit  home  ownership,  because  a  great 
many  people  don't  dare  buy  a  home  when  they  don't  know  how  long  they  will  be 
employed  in  that  neighborhood. 

It  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  city  planning.  The  congestion  on  our 
streets  in  the  peak  hours  of  the  day  would  be  very  much  reduced ;  because  the  big 
department  stores  and  big  institutions  could  work  different  shifts,  probably  be  open 
ten  hours  with  an  hour  overlap.   Its  effect  on  city  planning  would  be  very  great. 

Jacob  Mueller,  of  the  Golden  Rule  Market,  Los  Angeles,  recom- 
mended that  the  hours  stores  may  be  open  should  be  restricted  to  eight 
or  ten  a  day,  as  a  means  of  reducing  unfair  competition  and  assisting 
in  the  unemployment  situation. 

Henry  Gray,  Los  Angeles  Economist,  Prosperity  League  of  Cali- 
fornia, recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
six-hour  day  on  all  public  contracts  whenever  practical  or  feasible.. 

Miss  M.  Howard,  stenographer,  Los  Angeles,  favored  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labor,  suggesting  that  if  necessary  a  four-hour  day  be 
adopted  to  give  employment  to  all  who  are  out  of  work. 

According  to  A.  R.  Gifford,  President  of  the  Lob  Angeles  District 
Council  of  Carpenters,  his  organization  feels  that  the  only  safe  way 
to  relieve  the  existing  situation  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  to 
divide  the  work  among  a  larger  number  of  men.  A  five-day  week  and 
a  six-hour  day,  he  said,  would  take  up  a  large  amount  of  the  idle  labor. 
His  organization  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the  reduction  in  hours  at 
the  present  hourly  rate  which  would  mean  for  the  present  a  reduction 
in  earnings.  They  would  favor  enactment  of  legislation  reducing  the 
hours  in  private  employment  if  it  could  be  stipulated  that  the  hours 
specified  represent  the  maximum  number  that  may  be  worked  and  not 
the  actual  number  to  be  worked : 

•   «   *   Our  interest  in  shortening  the  work  day  is  not  a  sdfish  one.  It  is  not 

for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  shorter  day  for  the  workmen  in  a  selfish  motive,  but 
because  we  believe  that  every  job  upon  which  our  men  are  engaged  could  be  reduced 
to  hours  of  employment.  If  a  contractor  is  able  to  allocate  the  amount  of  money  that 
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is  necessary  for  carpenters  on  a  job,  then  you  can  reduce  that  to  hours  with  a  large 
number  of  idle  men.  We  feel  the  only  way  that  situation  can  be  consorvntively 
relieved  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  the  work  day,  and  distribute  the  work  among  a 
greater  number  of  men. 

♦  ♦  •  We  believe  the  six-hour  day  is  the  tnaximum  that  can  be  worked  today 
in  our  trade  and  furnish  anything  at  all  like  employment  for  a  majority  of  the  men. 
That  in  itself  wonld  not  occupy  all  of  the  men  in  our  trade.  A  five-day  week  and 
six-hour  day  would  take  up  a  large  amount  of  the  slack. 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  O'Dwyer,  Director  of  the  Catholic  Welfare 
Bureau,  Los  Angeles,  also  favored  the  adoption  of  a  six-hour  day  and 
five-day  week. 

The  Social  Agencies^  of  Santa  Barbara  County -stated  that  they 
considered  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  one  of  the  essentials  for  any 
constructive  program  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  unemployment. 

Irving  Lipsitch,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Organizations,  representing  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  recommended  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  and  spreading  employment  to  take  care  of  the  unem- 
ployed : 

Everybody  knows  now  that  at  the  moment  at  least,  there  are  not  enough 
opportunities  in  the  United  States,  nor  in  California,  to  go  around.  Therefore,  that 
which  there  is,  in  all  justice  and  equity,  should  be  distribnted  among  the  aggregate 

number,  which  includes  those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  are  llBiU>le  to 
obtain  that  employment  without  which  they  can  not  properly  exist. 

Therefore,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  other  method  of  distributing  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  available  except  on  the  basis  of  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  for  those 
who  have  it,  and  spreading  the  employment  out  so  as  to  take  care  of  those  who 
do  not  have  it.  As  to  whether  that  can  be  done  on  a  permanent  basis,  or  whether 
the  need  for  that  will  eventually  disappear,  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  is  anybody 
competent  nowadays  to  determine  that  for  any  considerable  period  of  time.  If 
l^slation  is  necessary  in  this  State  or  elsewhere  in  order  to  bring  sudi  a  condition 
about,  we  need  not  regard  it  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians' whidi  can 
not  be  changed. 

A.  W.  Hoch,  President  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
advocated  redueinpr  the  hours  of  labor  sufficiently  to  provide  work  for 
all  who  need  it.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  six-hour  day  and 
a  five-day  week  on  State  work  as  an  incentive  to  private  employers  but 
did  not  approve  legislation  to  make  this  compulsory  in  private  industry : 

One  of  our  thoughts  is  dividing  the  work — give  everybody  a  job— we  dpn't  care 
so  much  whether  it  is  a  five-day  week,  or  a  six-day  week,  or  a  foar-honr  day,  or  just 
what;  but  we  do  say  that  everyone  diould  have  work. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Do  you  favor  a  law  to  that  effect 
A.  Do  you  mean  for  private  industry? 
Q.  For  everybody. 

A.  We  favor  the  State  setting  the  example ;  Imt  when  we  regulate  the  hoars 

of  employment  of  the  individual  in  private  concerns,  we  are'  going  to  meet  with 

opposition  until  we  Lave  that  concern,  or  the  individuals  in  that  concern,  educated ; 
and  the  only  way  to  educate  those  concerns  is  through  the  labor  movement ;  and 
that  is  how  we  came  from  the  ten-hour  day  to  the  nine-hour  day,  and  so  on  through. 

Armour  R.  Henderson,  member  of  the  Benjamin  J.  Bowie  Post  of 
the  American  Le^on,  representing  colored  workers,  questioned  the  pos- 


>  See  Exhibit  4  in  Part  II  B. 
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sibility  of  enforcing  a  schedule  of  shorter  hours  for  some  of  those  for 
whom  he  spoke : 

It  would  be  rather  hard  to  enforce  shorter  working  hours  f<»  our  domestics, 

because  then  you  would  invade  the  rights  of  some  peoples'  homes.  Our  domestics 
have  long  hours,  and  even  in  the  apartment  hotels  numbers  of  them  are  being  worked 
over  the  State  limit  for  work  for  women,  as  well  as  men  ;  but  the  same  thing  comes 
up  as  I  heard  this  morning  when  one  might  say,  "Why  aren't  those  violations 
reported,  and  the  violators  prosecuted?"  It  is  just  a  question  of  position.  Tliat  is 
alL 

Frank  E.  Mortenson,  Secretary  of  the  Southern  California  Retail 
Druggists  Association  and  the  Alliance  of  Retail  Trades  Afisociation, 
said  &at  if  shorter  hours  would  help  the  situation,  he  was  for  the 
shorter  hours  at  good  pay. 

.  George  B.  Mantjold,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern 
California,  did  not  favor  legislation  to  make  shorter  hours  compulsory. 
He  questioned  whether  such  legislation  would  be  constitutional. 

H.  L.  Sacks,  attorney,  Los  Angeles,  advocated  as  an  essential 
remedy  for  unemployment,  the  six-hour  day  and  the  five-day  week. 
He  considered  this  program  of  shorter  hours,  combined  with  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  the  only  possible  remedy  for  unemployment.  He 
doubted  that  legislation  establishing  shorter  hours  would  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

J.  H.  Nishwitz,  unemployed  laborer,  Los  Angeles,  representing  a 
group  of  the  unemployed  of  San  Bernardino,  stated  that  hours  of  labor 
should  be  rediiced.  The  members  of  his  organization,  he  said,  felt  that 
a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week  would  help  to  solve  the  situation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^  in  a  letter  of  April  15, 
1932,  signed  by  A.  G.  Arnoll,  Secretary  and  General  Manager,  stated 
their  belief  that  the  matter  of  hours  of  labor  should  be  left  for 
employers  to  regulate  themselves.  As  an  emergency  relief  measure, 
they  have  recommended  to  their  business  interests  the  adoption  of  a 
shorter  working  schedule,  at  the  same  time  expressing  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  on  the  subject : 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  the  followinjar  reoomraendations  with 
regard  to  the  five-day  or  forty-hour  week,  in  the  belief  that  employers  themselves, 
in  the  Tarioas  trade  classifications,  shonld  be  permitted  to  determine  the  extent 
of  working  hours  as  an  element  of  economic  readjaatment,  on  the  same  haaia  that 
similar  problems  have  been  solved  in  the  past. 

Consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  definitely  confined  to  its  status  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  and  does  not 
in  any  way  constitute  a  pronouncement  on  permanent  policy. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  seriously 

recommends  to  our  business  interests  the  adoption  of  an  employment  policy  favoring 

a  standard  five-day  or  forty-hour  week  during  the  present  emergency,  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  per  hour  or  per  diem  rates  of  pay  at  their  present  levels  and 
applied  to  the  shortened  working  period. 

'  The  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  definitely  against  any 
new  legiriatkm  restricting  hours  of  labor  at  thia  'time. 

B.  H.  DoweU,  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  Federated 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,^  spealving  for  the  commmittee  of  the  Fed- 
erated Trades,  recommended  establishment  of  a  five-day  week  without 


iSee  Exhibit  6  in  Part  II  B. 
•See  Kxhibit  9  in  Part  II  R 
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reduction  in  weekly  wage  for  all  employees  of  the  State  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries and  on  all  work  paid  for  out  of  public  funds : 

The  idea  of  cutting  down  the  hours  of  the  work  day  is  to  put  more  money  into 
circulation.  We  know  from  previous  experience  that  where  men  were  put  on  a 
six-hour  day,  with  the  hours  they  did  not  work  cut  ofE  their  daily  pay,  it  hasn't 
furnished  work  for  the  proportionate  number  of  extra  men,  but  rather  the  worker 
has  been  speeded  up  to  provide  industry  with  the  two  hours  profit  in  pay.  ♦  ♦  * 
Cutting  a  day  off  the  end  of  the  week  would  not  speed  the  work  up  so  much  as 
cutting  off  a  couple  of  hours  a  day. 

John  L.  Bacon,  Chairman  of  the  San  Diego  Branch  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Unemployment  Stabilization  Organization,^  advised  that  imme- 
diate action  be  taken  to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to  six  a  day,  the  hourly 
rate  to  remain  as  at  present.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  felt,  would  help 
materially  in  reducing  unemplojonent.  It  was  his  opinion  that  legis- 
lation so  limiting  the  hours  in  private  industry  would  be  constitutional. 
He  recommended  that  legislation  to  that  effect  be  enacted,  suggesting 
that  this  might  be  done  at  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature : 

As  a  suggestion  for  covering  the  general  condition,  this  suggestion  is  made: 
that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  cat  the  hours  of  labor  to  six  a  day.  Through  the 
use  of  machinery,  a  man's  daily  production  has  been  very  greatly  increased.  There 
are  conditions  existing  in  this  city  today  where,  under  the  stress  of  unemployment, 
men  are  working  ten,  twelve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day,  being  taken  advantage  of 
by  employers  who  see  the  opportunity,  through  the  stress  of  the  times,  to  force 
down  their  cost  of  labor,  and  employ  men  at  those  long  hours.  That  would  have 
to  Gopie  through  legislation,  and  preferably  fed^al  legislation  and  i|iost  certainly. 
State. 

If  a  six-hour  working  day  were  adopted  throughout  the  country  it  Would 
probably  greatly  relieve,  if  not  almost  entirely  eliminate,  much  of  the  unemploy- 
ment. The  hourly  rate  prevailing  now  could  probably  be  maintained  and  the  result- 
ant spread  of  employment  help  to  equalize  conditions. 

Legislation  would  have  to  be  carefully  framed  in  order  to  take  care  of  certain 
seasonable  conditions  in  agriculture  and  possibly  other  occupations.  Exception 
would  probably  have  to  be  made  also  for  those  working  on  a  monthly  baais  in  super- 
vising positions. 

J.  H.  Rainwater,  Secretary  of  the  Community  Chest,  San  Diego, 
while  not  committing  himself  on  the  advisability  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish shorter  hours,  said  he  had  no  question  that  the  shorter  day  and 
shorter  week  are  coming  and  that  they  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

Harold  W.  B.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the  Junior  Employment 
Bureau  of  the  San  Diego  Schools,  advised  that  the  logical  thing  to  do 
when  there  is  industrial  depression  is  to  shorten  hours  instead  of  laying 
off  men.  The  time  has  come,  he  felt,  for  the  six-hour  day.  He  said 
that  almost  every  business  man  in  the  city  agrees  that  shortening  the 
hours  of  employment  is  about  the  only  solution  of  the  industrial  situa- 
tion today : 

The  only  thing  I  can  see,  is  for  the  fact  to  be  recognized  by  law  that  every 
business  must  shorten  hours.  I  actually  believe  we  are  ready  in  the  United  States 
today  for  a  six-hour  day,  without  question ;  and  I  believe  ten  or  fifteen  years  from 
now  we  will  be  fighting  for  the  four-hour  day  because  we  have  reached  a  podtloa 

where  it  is  essential. 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  only  permanent  remedy  is  the  reduction  of  hours  of  labor  from 
eight  to  six  in  both  public  and  private  employment.  This  would  mean  the  absorp- 
tion of  thousands  of  adults  in  industry  often  releasing  them  from  types  of  occupa- 
tions suitable  for  minors.  This  would  mean  increased  opportunities  for  young 
people. 


1  See  Exhibit  10  in  Part  U  B. 
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The  Workers'  Benevolent  and  Protective  Association  of  San  Diego 
recommended  shortening:  the  days  and  hours  of  labor  by  law  so  that 
the  supply  will  equal  the  demand. 

Francis  von  Haeseler,  printer,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, San  Diego,  questioned  whether  reduction  in  the 'hours  of  labor 
would  help  much  in  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment.  He  said 
that  in  the  printing  industry  they  have  only  a  five-day  week,  and  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  workers  are  out  of  employment,  and  that  even  if  the 
six-hour  day  were  adopted,  the  proportion  of  unemployed  would  remain 
about  the  same. 

John  Hauss,  former  cook  and  dietitian,  San  Diego,  recommended 
stricter  enforcement  of  the  one  day's  rest  in  seven  law,  as  a  means  of 
affording  employment  to  a  lar^^er  number  of  persons. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  of  San  Diego,  in  a  paper  snbtnitted 
to  the  commission  presenting  their  views  on  unemployment,  advocated 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor  to  provide  work  for  all  who  are  out  of 
employment.  If  hours  of  labor  are  intelligently  adjusted  to  machine 
output,  they  maintained,  buying  will  be  started,  retail  trade  and  manu- 
facturing industries  will  be  stimulated  and  normal  conditions  restored. 

The  San  Diego  Branch  of  the  League  for  Indeoendent  Political 
Action  in  a  letter  dated  April  15,  1932,  signed  by  E.  M.  Stangland, 
Secretary,  included  in  its  program  the  adoption  of  the  shorter  work- 
ing day. 

Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council,  expressing  the  viewpoint  of  orjranized  labor  regarding  reduc- 
tion of  hours,  stated  that  economic  conditions  in  the  countrv  demand 
at  least  the  six-hour  dav  and  five-day  work  week.  He  fnrther  recom- 
mended that  this  be  made  a  permanent  nolicv,  stating  that  unless  action 
of  this  nature  is  taken,  unemployment  will  become  a  chronic  condition : 

The  essential  point  is  that  industry  can  not  give  continuous  employment  to 
the  American  workman  if  it  doesn't  reduce  the  hours  per  day  and  the  number  of 
days'  work  per  week.  ♦  *  •  The  safety  of  America  is  predicated  today  on  at 
least  the  six-hour  day  and  five-day  work  week.  ♦  *  *  If  not,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chronic  unemployed  army — it  will  be  bo  big  that  it  will  take  drastic  action, 
and  even  take  the  law  in  its  own  hands. 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  Secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  also  indorsed  the  proposal  for  a  shorter  working  day.  and 
week : 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  demanded 
that  working  hours  should  be  reduced  and  that  the  wages  of  the  workers  slMMild 
be  increased  in  proportion  to  increasing  production.    *    ♦  * 

The  Trade  Union  plan  provides  for  a  gradual  and  constant  reduction  in  the 
working  hours  and  a  reduction  in  the  working  days  a  week,  and  a  gradual  inci'ease 
in  the  income  of  the  workers  as  they  produce  more. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Glenn  E.  Hoover.  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Soeiolooy,  Mills  College,  that  if  worthwhile  work,  like 
a  modern  home  buildinsr  construction  pro^rram  for  the  countrv,  were 
unrlertaken  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  consider  reducin<r  the  hours 
of  labor  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment : 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  who  think  we  should  curtail  the  hours  of 
labor — to  rehouse  one  third  of  our  proplo  Avould  require  about  nine  mMlion  new 
iiomes,  estimated  to  be  about  a  forty  billion  dollar  project.    That  is  a  task  which. 
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I  venture  to  say,  even  in  view  of  the  remarkable  efficiency  in  production,  would 
keep  every  willing  worker  in  the  United  States  occupied  for  some  years  t»  come. 

Max  Stoker,  representing  the  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Voca- 
tional Federation,  recommended  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  State 
employment  statistics  which  w^ould  make  it  possible  to  dotermiue  how 
much  shorter  the  working  day  and  workinu'  week  sliould  be. 

WilliamP.  Bell,  Personnel  IManaiier  of  t  he  Calif  ornia  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation,'  Crockett,  explained  the  experience  of  his 
firm  with  the  five-day  week.  He  believed  that  this  should  receive  the 
serious  attention  of  iiidnstry,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  giving  more 
employment  to  labor  and  that  of  eflFecting  economies  in  the  cost  of 
production  by  increasing  the  ontput  per  unit.  Any  savings  effected 
in  this  way,  he  suggested,  should  be  divided  with  the  employees  to 
offset  the  reduction  in  earnings  from  the  shorter  schedule.  He  advised 
that  hours  of  labor  should  be  restricted  to  the  mininunn  number  per 
day  and  per  week  that  can  be  given  with  reasonable  assurance  that 
all  who  are  able  and  willing  shall  be  amply  provided  wdth  work,  stating 
that,  if  such  a  plan  were  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy,  the  nnem- 
plojonent  relief  problem  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Among  the  recommendations  submitted  by  Walter  G.  Mathewson, 
State  Director  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service,  as  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  was  a  permanent  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  in  State  and  municipal  employment  as  an  incen- 
tive to  private  industry: 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  would  like  to  sec  a  defiuile  shorteuing  of  the  hours  because  machin- 
ery has  displaced  a  great  many  men.  It  is  estimated  that  it  has  displaced  about 
one-fourth  of  the  workers;  and  if  it  lias,  they  are  never  going  to  be  absorbed  until 
the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced.  The  stajjjjerius  of  employment,  of  course,  is  very 
nice  during  a  period  when  you  can  extend  some  relief  to  the  fellow  who  isn't  working, 
but  there  is  no  real  permanency  in  anything  that  is  done  in  that  way.  I  think 
the  hours  should  be  definitely  shortened,  and  that  should  be  done  at  least  in  State 
and  municipal  employment  through  proper  legisLation,  and  employera  might  be 
induced  to  follow  along  the  same  lines. 

George  H.  Benioff,  fur  business,  San  Francisco,  advocated  shorten- 
ing the  hours  of  labor  to  four  days  a  week  as  a  means  of  dealing  with 
technological  unemployment: 

Every  time  wo  put  in  automatic  machinerj',  we  throw  a  grent  mnny  people  out 
of  work.  Every  time  different  corporations  form  a  merger,  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  people  are  thrown  out  of  a  .ob,  and  the  question  is  what  are  we  going  to  do 
with  them.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  can  see  that  we  can  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  is  by  shortening  the  week.  We  will  have  to  shorton  the  wock  to  four  days, 
not  to  five  days.  Five  days,  at  the  present  time,  with  the  automatic  machinery  we 
have — I  can't  see  where  it  will  do  much  good. 

Theodore  Johnson,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council,  proposed  that  the  hours  of  labor  be  reduced  to  six  hours 
a  day  and  five  days  a  week,  the  wage  to  remain  the  same  for  the  shorter 
working  schedule.  When  the  hours  are  reduced,  the  wages  must  be 
increased,  he  said,  otherwise  it  means  a  reduction  in  the  standard  of 
living. 

Similar  opinion  was  expressed  by  Benjamin  Ellisberg,  representa- 
tive of  the  Omamental-Plftiterers '  Union  of  San  Fnuiciseo.   *  *  The  only 
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sensible  way  of  trying  to  alleviate,  if  not  entirely  overcome  this  crisis," 
he  said,  "is  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  increase  the  pay." 

^Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco,  stated  that  in 
his  opinion  the  shorter  workino-  day  is  only  a  temporary  measure  and 
can  not  solve  the  problem  of  unemployment.  lie  felt,  however,  that 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  since 
1914  is  larf?ely  responsible  for  the  present  situation.  Had  normal 
development  taken  place,  hours  should  have  been  reduced  to  seven  a 
day  by  1922,  and  to  six  a  day  and  five  days  a  week  by  1931. 

Geor<?e  Morris,  San  Francisco,  representing  the  Communist  Party, 
also  advocated  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  Family  Relief  Society  ^  of  San  Francisco  recommended  among 
other  proposals,  permanent  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  six  hours 
a  day  and  five  days  a  week. 

Similar  recommendation  was  made  by  Herman  Boren,  unemployed 
milling  machine  operator,  San  Francisco. 

Felix  Flugel,  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, felt  that  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  a  benefit, 
provided  it  does  not  involve  a  corresponding  reduction  in  compensation. 

As  one  means  of  meeting  the  unemployment  situation,  Ira  B.  Cross, 
Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  California,  suggested 
reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  He  pointed  out  that  previous  reductions 
in  the  hours  of  labor  have  not  demoralized  w^orkers  as  some  predicted 
would  be  the  case,  and  suggested  further  reduction  of  daily  hours  to 
seven  or  six  and  the  adoption  of  a  five-day  week.  Many  employers,  he 
stated,  have  adopted  the  five-day  week.  ''Why  not  permit  the  working 
people  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  machine,"  he  asked,  ''rather  than 
permit  these  benefits  to  be  enjoyed  almost  exclusively  by  those  who 
control  the  machine  r ' : 

In  regard  to  restricting  hours  of  labor,  I  would  say  by  all  means  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor.  Many  people  are  very  much  worried  that  if  you  r<'fluce  the  hours  of 
labor  to  seven  or  six  a  day  the  working  man  will  have  nothing  to  do.  He  will  go 
around  to  the  speakeasy  or  poolroom  and  waste  bis  time.  The  same  old  argu- 
ments were  made  when  I  was  a  youngster  working  ten  hours  in  a  factory  and  we 
wanted  an  eight^hour  day,  and  they  said.  "No.  if  you  have  an  eight-hour  day  you 
will  go  to  the  corner  saloon  and  get  drunk."  We  have  an  eight-hour  day  now. 
However,  it  seems  to  me  what  we  can  do  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We 
used  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day,  ten  hours  a  day,  eight  hours  a  day  now.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  couldn't  reduce  the  working  hours  more  than  that,  drop  them 
to  seven  or  to  six,  or  we  can  cut  off  half  a  day  on  Saturday.  Many  of  you  older 
men  in  the  room  remember  when  you  asked  your  employere  for  a  half  holiday  on 
•Saturday.  It  was  unthinkable.  We  have  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday  and  many 
employers  are  working  only  five  days  a  week,  and  our  morids  did  not  seem  to 
deteriorate  any.  Our  families  are  in  fairly  good  shape.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
we  can  reduce  the  number  of  hours  a  day  and  we  can  also  reduce  the  number  of 
work  days  a  week. 

J.  H.  Quinn,  President  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Ala- 
meda County,  stated  that  he  believed  the  concrete  solution  of  unem- 
ployment is  shortening  the  hours  of  labor.  He  suggested  that  the 
State  Unemployment  Commission  recommend  that  on  all  State  work 
the  six-hour  working  day  and  five-day  week  be  established. 


^  See  Exhibit  15  in  Part  II  B. 
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William  Spooner,^  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Ala- 
meda County,  referring  to  the  subject  of  shorter  hours,  said : 

Another  fundamental  measure  which  is  certain  to  come,  just  as  surely  as  the 
twelve-hour  day  was  finally  reduced  to  the  eight-hour  day,  is  the  change  to  the 
six-hour  day.  It  would  be  far  better  if  thig  change  came  quickly,  rather  than  as  a 
result  of  prolonged  and  costly  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  To  this  end  the 
weight  of  governmental  influence  should  be  thrown  as  far  as  possible.  Legislation 
recognizing  the  six-hour  day  as  the  basis  of  all  public  works  and  in  all  public  employ- 
ment can  certainly  pave  the  way  for  a  readier  adoption  of  this  fundamental  relief 
for  unemployment.  I  would  go  further  and  urge  governmental  intervention  in 
industry  to  the  extent  of  legislation  providing  for  the  general  adoption  and  appli- 
cation of  the  six-hour  day. 

Ernest  Held,  former  cabinet  worker,  Oakland,  suggested  that  the 
displacement  of  men  by  machinery  might  have  been  cheeked  by  earlier 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor : 

We  worked  entirely  too  long  a  time  for  eight  hours.  If  you  go  back  in  history 
you  will  see  the  working  time  was  always  being  shortened.  When  I  began  my  trade, 
I  worked  twelve  hours  a  day,  then  eleven,  and  then  ten,  then  it  came  to  nine  honn 
and  finally  to  eight  hours ;  but  we  have  waited  too  long  to  cut  that  eight  hours  to 
six,  because  during  the  good  times  we  forgot  ourselves — we  all  had  money  and  we 
forgot  about  that.  We  were  caught  by  surprise  in  the  invention  and  efficiency  of 
inaehinery.  If  we  had  known  twen^-flve  years  ago  what  it  would  be  with  the 
machines,  we  would  have  made  provision,  but  we  didn't,  and  now  we  are  caught  as 
fast  and  unexpected  as  anybo^  else.,  T|ie  six-hour  day  is  the  proper  amount,  and 
it  should  be  brought  about. 

A.  B.  Stephens,  laborer  and  salesman  of  Oakland,  stated  that  the 
Uiieiiiployed  Council  proposes  a  seven-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week. 

atnbert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  State 
ers  College,  was  inclined  to  feel  that  shortening  the  hours  of 
labor  woiild  assist,  providing  th^  redtietion  in  hours  k  aeeompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  hourly  wage. 

Gkhf'ald  H.  Catania,  representing  West  Fresno  Unemployment 
Committee,  suggested  legislation  to  restrict  the  time  that  stores  may 
be  open,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labor. 

Samuel  S.  White,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Kern  County  Union 
Labor  Journal,  speaking  for  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,  submitted 
a  resolution  ^  by  his  organization  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  five-day  week  and  a  six-hour  day  in  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  as  a  means  of  distributing  employment  among  a  larger  number 
of  citizens  as  an  incentive  to  private  industry.  Mr.  White,  expressing 
his  personal  views,  favored  legislation  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in 
private  employment. 

C.  H.  Rohrer,  Bakersfield  Building  Trades  Council,  representing 
the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,  said  that  his  organization  is  interested 
in  a  shorter  working  week  and  working  day,  not  because  it  will  increase 
the  buying  power  of  the  workers,  but  because  they  believe  it  will  help 
to  some  extent  in  alleviating  the  suffering  by  distributing  the  burden 
among  a  greater  number. 

W.  P.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local 
No.  62,  FreSno,  representing  the  Fresno  Labor  Council,  said  that  his 
organization  favors  the  six-hour  day  and  tiie  ftve-day  week.  With 
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reduction  in  working  hours  sufl&cient  to  absorb  all  of  the  available 
workers,  it  would  be  necessary  for  employers  to  spread  their  work 
among  a  larger  number  or  else  pay  a  higher  rate.  He  felt  that  with 
such  arrangement  the  demand  for  labor  will  shortly  bring  wages  up 
again  to  a  living  scale.  The  majority  of  thinkers  in  the  labor  group, 
he  held,  are  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  at  the  present  time  in  the  hope 
that  if  everyone  is  working,  it  might  remove  the  fear  of  unemployment 
from  those  who  are  now  at  work  and  induce  them  to  spend  more  freely. 
He  thought  that  publicity  might  be  effective  in  making  industry  con- 
form to  the  six-hour  day : 

I  think  the  shorter  work  week  and  shorter  work  day,  on  the  theory  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  would  answer  almost  all  of  these  present  problems.  I  think 
that  is  what  should  be  done,  but,  like  a  lot  of  others,  I  wouldn't  know  liow  to  do  it. 
An  emergency  measure  of  some  kind  might  be  passed  in  the  State  of  California, 
whereby  it  would  come  to  be  a  matter  or  law  or  rule,  that  no  one  work  but  six 
hours  a  day.  And  then  you  would  have  to  make  regulations  for  these  small  shop 
owners  and  the  many  hours  they  work — that  would  have  to  be  regulated,  because 
if  they  are  not  regulated,  they  would  be  in  competition  With  someone  trying  to  pay 
a  living  wage  and  working  their  help  six  hours.  Whether  or  not  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  police  them  if  you  had  such  a  rule,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  publicity  would 
keep  most  of  them  in  line.    ♦    ♦  • 

Publicitv  might  make  people  conform  to  the  six-hour  day,  even  though  they 
are  in  their  own  business.  If  they  were  all  postal  on  the  public  square  and  in  tiie 
papers  as  people  who  were  not  coBformiitf  to  tk%  law,  it  mii^t  go  a  long  ways 
towards  making  them  conform. 

Carl  Patterson,  representing  the  Unemployed  Council  of  Fresno, 
referring  to  the  proposal  for  shorter  hours,  said  that  tlie  establishment 
of  a  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week,  without  any  radical  raise  in  wages, 
would  mean  pauperizing  the  entire  working  class  of  the  county  and 
State. 

Reverend  James  G.  Bowling,  of  the  Catholic  Welfare  Society, 
Fresno,  favored  the  proposal  for  a  five-day  week  and  a  six-hour  day. 
The  principal  problem  at  the  present  time,  he  said,  is  to  put  as  many 
men  to  work  as  possible  and  to  put  as  mu^h  money  as  possible  into 
circulation.  He  felt  that  if  woi*  is  to  be  secured  for  each  man,  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  the  hours  of  labor.  » 

William  Goldberg,  Fresno,  representing  the  Socialist  Party,  said 
that  the  Socialist  Party  favors  the  shorter  working  day. 
'  '   R.  M.  Moorehead,  in  a  paper  submitted  at  the  Fresno  hearing, 
recommended  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

F.  L.  Strong,  Registrar  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  of  San 
Joaquin,  questioned  Avhether  restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would 
bring  about  greater  employment  opportunities.  **If  it  means  giving 
more  work  to  more  people,"  he  said,  ''it  would  be  helpful.  But  it 
means  giving  more  time  for  recreation,  and  these  people  aren't  looking 
tor  recreation,  they  are  looking  for  something  to  eat.'' 

J.  Lubin,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Red  River  Lumber  Company. 
Westwood,  did  not  regard  shorter  hours  a  solution  of  unemploymeni , 
although  he  considered  shortening  the  daily  hours  and  employing  more 
persons  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement  than  the  stagger  system  and 
rotation  of  work.    The  shorter  hours,  however,  with  a  reduction  in 
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earnings  would  mean,  he  felt,  a  lowered  standard  of  liviiig.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  this  is  advisable : 

Question  by  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  matter  of  the  shorter  working 
week  and  shorter  working  day? 

A.  That  will  not  solve  the  problem  to  my  mind.  We  are  doinir  that.  We  have 
experimented  in  the  three  ways — we  have  experimented  in  the  rotating  of  jobs.  It 
was  unsuccessful,  it  is  an  economic  waste.  There  are  two  sides  to  consider,  the  side 
of  the  employee  and  the  side  of  the  .employer  in  making  the  business  pay.  Rotating, 
in  our  opinion,  is  an  economic  #a8te.  When  a  man  stays  out  a  day  and  another 
takes  his  place,  there  is  too  much  waste  in  the  operation.  Shortening  the  hours  and 
putting  on  more  people — we  are  doing  that  with  much  better  results.  In  other 
words,  our  normal  time  is  a  ten-hour  day.  Today  we  are  working  eight  hours,  and 
some  departments  only  six  hours,  in  order  to  have  more  people  at  work.  But  the 
shorter  working  day  doesn't  completely  solve  the  anonployment  by  any  means  for 
this  reason.  It  simply  means  less  wages;  and  when  you  stop  to  consider  that  in 
the  lumber  industry,  say  a  man  is  making  thirty  cents  an  hour  for  eight  hours  a 
day,  and  then  picture  in  your  mind  ^hat  he  may  have  a  wife  and  three  youngsters, 
it's  pretty  hard ;  whereas  it  might  be  bettnr  to  kaTC  t]i«  ten-hour  day  and  fewer  people 
working,  and  then  at  least  those  wmrking  in  that  iaiiiBitry  could  live.  And  I  per- 
sonally have  always  favored  the  lattor  methpdL 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest, 
felt  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  would  be  of  some  assistance. 
He  suggested  that  an  eight-hour  day  on  a  five-day  weekly  basis  be 
established  first,  and  if  this  is.  foujid  inadequate,  that  the  hours  be 

further  reduced. 

J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  stabilizing  employment  and 
meeting  the  problem  of  displacement  of  trade  skill,  the  enactment  of 
State  legislation  for  a  shorter  working  day  ^uid  working  week  at  exist- 
ing wage  levels : 

There  is  not  any  trade  of  which  we  have  experience,  that  is  not  being  subjected 
to  the,  same  general  tendency,  for  iucreased  machine  production  and  improved  tedi- 
nological  operation  and  process ;  and  the  answer  of  course  would  naturally  be  the 
same,  a  properly  socialized  distribution  of  the  results  of  industry. 

In  this  connection,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  a  definite  proposal : 
the  shorter  working  day,  to  give  adequate  opportunity  for  every  worker  to  have  a 
chance  to  produce  that  which  he.. and  that  whidi  his  dependents  need;  the 
shorter  work  week,  for  the  same  reason.  And  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  organized 
society  as  it  is  without  a  dissipation  of  our  living  standards,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  require  tlie  existing,  or  a  better  wage  scale.  Going  back  to  our  previous  under- 
standing of  industry,  as  it  is  being  eondiicted  aii  a  matter  of  profit,  it  will  become  a 
sorious  question  in  the  way  of  practical  legislation,  I  feel,  for  the  State  to  enact 
such  law  as  will  lead  employers  into  that  general  feeling  that  wages  should  be  main- 
tained at  the  present  standard  or  above,  even  with  a  decreased  number  of  hours' 
employment  for  the  individual  OA  the  jo|^,.  . 

George  F.  Mitchell,  locksmith,  Sacramento,  representing  the  Unem- 
ployed Council,  said  h^  favored  rednetion  of  the  hours  of  labor  with 
full  pay  for  the  shorter  schedule. 

F.  W.  Holmes,  migratory  worker,  Sacramento,  suggested  as  a 
permanent  policy,  the  six-hour  day^  and  a  f<mr-or  five-day  week  with 
full  pay. 

The  Committee  on  Stabilizatip^i.  of  Employment  of  the  California 
State  Chamber  of  Commeree^^  in  a  memorandum  submitted  subsequent 
to  the  public  hearings,  expressed  ihe  opiniMi  that  reduction  of  homs 
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of  labor  is  necessary  in  view  of  the  smaller  amount  of  work  available 
and  tlie  need  for  spreading  the  employment  over  a  fairly  constant 
workin^r  population.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Committee  th^t  the  adjustment  should  be  left  for  industry 
to  work  out  and  should  not  be  a  matter  of  legislation : 

*  ♦  *  Varying  and  flexible  reductions  in  hours  of  labor  appear  necessary, 
in  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  man-hours  of  work  available,  and  the  problem  of 
spreading  less  work  ovet"  a  fairly  constant  working  population. 

Reduced  hourt  of  vrork  per  cdtiita  iOnbKOA  worked  out  by  industry,  and 
should  riot  be  attempted  by  legislation.  . 

Restriction  of  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  governed  by  permanent  policies,  DUt 
should  be  flexible  according  to  changing  conditions  and  variations  in  industries. 

PUBLIC  \¥6lllCS 

Advance  planning  of  public  wdiks  tb  be  released  during  periods 
of  depression;  the  estkblid^metit  of  a  reserve  tund  to  provide  for  such 
a  program;  and  the  creation  of  a  central  planning  commission  to  direct 
it  was  another  recommendstkni  t«eeived  much  support.  Several 
economists,  the  majority  of  the  re|»TfeibiitAtives  of  organized  labor  and 
some  of  the  business  and  professional  men  who  testified  made  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect.  A  State  program  of  public  works  was  advo- 
cated both  as  &xi  etnerg^iiey  relief  Measure  and  as  a  means  of  stablizing 
employment. 

There  was  fairly  general  agreement  as  to  the  value  of  public  works 
for  relief  purposes.  *  Opinions  differed  somewhat,  however,  with  regard 
to  the  wages  to  be  paid  on  su<;h  work.  Representatives  of  some  of  the 
welfare  organizations  felt  that  a  lower  rate  than  customarj^  is  warranted 
since  it  would  permit  the  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  same  time  serve  as  an  incentive  to  those  aided  to  turn 
to  private  employment  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered.  Organized  labor, 
on  the  other  hand,  urged  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  should  be 
paid  on  all  public  undertakings  in  fairness  to  the  employees  on  the 
job  and  as  a  safeguard  against  general  wage  cutting. 

Anthony  Pratt, ^  Secretary-Manager  of  the  Municipal  League  of 
Los  Angeles,  recommended  a  continuous  program  of  public  works  and 
public  improvements  which  could  be  expanded  or  contracted  according 
to  the  existing  labor  market.  As  examples  of  useful  public  works 
which  could  be  conducted  in  such  a  program,  Mr.  Pratt  enumerated 
flood  control  in  the  form  of  check  dams;  reforestation;  the  building, 
widening  and  straightening  Of  highways;  and  improvements  for  high- 
ways safety: 

There  are  today  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  government  work 
in  one  form  or  another  that  should  be  under  way  to  absorb  the  ten  or  more  millions 
of  our  surplus  labor  at  the  iHMlit  ttlif^  •  •  ♦  iHtrk  tliat  Would  iiot  idd  one 
item  of  products  in  (jpmpetition  with  private  business,  but  in  the  doing  Of  which 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  products  of  private  industry  would  be  abosorbed. 
products  that  at  the  present  time  are  a  glut  upon  the  market.  These  projects  should 
at  all  times  be  under  way  and  expanded  oh  eiinttnet^  according  to  the  labor  surplus 
eilsting  at  the  moment  The  wage  for  Mdl  libor  should  idways  be  b^ow  that  of  like 
work  in  private  industry  so  that  no  man  would  stay  on  it  longer  than  he  must, 
but  would  be  tempted  by  the  higher  wages  of  private  employment  to  become  more 

efficient  so  as  to  be  in  demand  by  private  employers.  

'  Such  government  employmeiit  ilfbittd  afid  Would  be  the  labor  recruiting  grbund 
of  ^vate  conta^ctora;  bat  8iM  sfcrmiakbi H^flt  #duld  flHm^  b*  avtilable,  no 

iSee  Exhibit  1  in  Part  H  B. 
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man  would  be  forced  to  work  for  privatp  cp^tractors  at  wages  or  under  condiUons 
less  favorable  than  a  decent  government  would  approve  for  its  citisens  and  potential 
defenders  in  case  of  war.  This  would  tend  inevitably  to  keep  wajres  in  private 
employment  up  and  to  maintain  in  private  employers  a  due  regard  for  tlie  welfare 
jtnd  ri^'hts  of  their  men.  Labor  should  be  alert  as  to  approving  such  a  pro-am. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  unionized  labor  should  be  oppoaed  to  it,  for  it  would  reduce 
vastly  the  competition  for  jobs  ^n  vinf9^  ^mployiiiient. 

J.  W.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Lo^  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council, 
stated  the  objection  of  organiwsd  labor  to  any  low«r  wage  on  work  con- 
ducted by  the  State  to  afford  employment  than  would  ordinarily  be 
paid.  Such  a  practice,  he  said,  is  unfair  to  tiie  worker  who  receives 
the  reduced  rate  and  it  encourages  priTAt(S  indnstry  tQ  cut  wa«es : 

We  believe  the  State  should  control  all  public  operations  to  the  last  degree 
that  it  is  possible  under  our  legal  system  to  reach  in  so  far  as  its  employment  is 
concerned.  We  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  theory  that  work  that  may  be  created 
in  times  like  these  to  absorb  unemployment  should  be  paid  for  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
is  paid  for  by  the  State  in  its  regular  program,  or  by  private  industry  in  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Not  only  are  we  objecting  because  it  is  obviously  unfair  for  the 
State  to  take  advantage  of  a  man's  hunger;  but  the  Stote  should  be  getting  useful 
work  done  and  consequently  pay  for  it;  and  another  reason  is  because  when  the  State 
reduces  the  rate  of  pay,  private  emptoyers  ftttt^ker  reduce  wages  lower  than  they 
ordinarily  would. 

I.  K.  Loomis,  real  estate  man,  Los  Angeles,  advocated  instituting 
public  works  and  public  improvements  as  a  means  of  taking  up  the 
slack  of  idle  labor  and  correcting  existing  conditions.  Public  improve- 
ments undertaken  for  this  purpose,  he  held,  should  not  be  makeshifts 
but  should  represent  worth-while  work  that  would  be  of  real  value  to 
the  public  and  worth  the  money  expended.  As  suggestions  of  the  kind 
of  work  that  might  be  conducted  by  the  St^te  in  this  connection,  Mr. 
Loomis  mentioned  highway  improvements  and  flood  control : 

Thm  Is  a  certain  amount  of  idle  labor  that  has  to  be  taken  care  of  by  public 
improvements.  These  public  improvements  are  not  to  be  makeshifts.  We  want 
to  produce  something  valuable  tp  tjie  jcpjmtry  as  a  wMe,  something  that  is  worth 

the  money  that  is  paid  for  it  *  u  .  ' .  u 

What  are  some  of  the  things  then  that  are  large  enough  to  take  up  the  slack 
o£  aU  the  idle  labor?  Immediately  comes  the  thought  of  the  highways,  and  that  is 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  *  *  *  we  have  planty  of  roads  that  ought 
to  be  improved  *  ♦  *  I  want  to  bring  you  the  thought  that  whatever  is  done 
should  be  planned  with  the  perc^itW  Q<  WiW  UPlficieiitiy  less  inthat  sort  of  work 
so  as  to  cause  labor  to  flow  from  that  to  industry,  as  industry  needs  it  or,  I  should 

say,  as  industry  can  absorb  it.  ,    .     .  ^  j  n 

Another  -rent  investment  that  could  be  made  in  improvements  worth  dollar 
for  dollar  to  the  people,  is  the  flood  contrpL  ^  ^ons  ^  hund^s  of  millions 
lost  every  year  by  lack  of  adequate  flpod  cpptrol  IS  |if>t^  ♦   *  * 

John  C.  Austin,  1  Chairman  of  the  Southern  California  Division  of 
the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief,  reeommended 
that  legislation  should  be  enacted  pi»yiding  for  advance  planning  of 
public  works  and  for  setting  up  reserve  fnnds  for  such  work  and  creat- 
ing a  planning  board  to  direct  it. 

Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles,  favored  establishing  a  reserve  fuDd  for  con- 
structing  public  improvements  in  jtiijaes  Qf  <|^epressif)n : 


1  See  Exhibit  2  in  Part  II  B. 
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Questions  hp  Commisaumer  SpUvalo 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  governments — State,  county,  municipal  or  Federal — 
would  be  doing  better  from  a  material  as  well  as  a  social  standpmnt  by  holding 
public  imi»t>vement8  at  a  minimum  during  times  of  prosperity  and  staying  out  of 
the  labor  market  when  labor  is  in  demand  and  setting  aside  a  cash  reserve  during 
such  periods  to  aid  in  financing  and  doing  such  public  improvement  work  during 
times  of  depression  when  labor  and  materials  are  cheap? 

A.  Absolutdy,  for  this  reason.  In  times  of  prosperity  it  is  practically  impos- 
rible  to  carry  on  public  wo  As  without  competing  with  the  employers,  and  thereby, 
of  course,  creating  a  scarcity  of  men  in  the  market.  Moreover,  it  is  much  easier  to 
float  bonds  in  times  of  prosperity  than  times  of  depression ;  and  because  that  is  true, 
the  time  to  build  up  reserves  is  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  spend  them  in  times  of 
depression. 

Q.  Assuming  that  the  Federal  and  other  governments  have  plans  drawn  for 
public  improvements  which  are  to  be  carried  out  within  the  next  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  would  the  Federal  or  other  governments  be  saving  money  by  floating  bonds 
and  doing  the  work  now? 

A.  I  think  without  any  question.  Of  course,  the  other  side  of  that  is  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  underwriters  the  question  of  bonds  today  would  have  a  tre- 
mendously depressing  effect  on  the  bond  market.  The  answer,  of  course,  is  in  the 
affirmative. 

C.  F.  Grow,  General  Bepreaentatiye  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  advocated 
the  immediate  undertaking  of  a  large  public  works  program  by  the 
State  and  municipalitieGU  A»  an  illiistration  of  what  Cidifomia  could 
do  in  this  connection,  he  sttf^^ested  the  eonservation  of  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  State  and  urged  building  at  the  present  time 
all  public  buildings  that  are  needed,  road  construction  work  and  the 
encouragement  of  privste  building: 

We  of  California  should  immediately  plan  to  conserve  all  of  the  water  and 
power  resources  of  the  State;  tor  soon  w«  will  be  confronted  by  a  shortage  of  water 
owing  to  our  rapidly  increasing  population  and  industries.  Already  we  are  feeling 
this  shortage.  Every  available  drop  of  water  should  be  made  ready  for  use.  To 
delay  much  longer  is  to  stagnate  in  growth  and  progress.  Now  is  the  time  to 
engage  in  the  development  of  these  necetaaiy  eonservation  projects,  especially  when 
material  and  labor  are  available  »t  the  preaent  moment  so  that  the  work  could 
be  done  economically. 

We  should  take  advantage  at  this  time  to  build  all  public  buildings  that  are 
needed  and  also  encourage  private  building,  and  also  road  work  that  could  be 
planned  ahead ;  as  this  should  be  an  attraction  f«r  the  residents  of  our  State  and  in 
particular  for  the  visitors  that  could  be  induced  to  come  and  enjoy  themselves  with 
our  climate  and  scenery,  in  all  parts  of  our  State. 

Henry  Gray,  Economist,  Los  Angeles,  speaking  for  the  Prosperity 
League  of  California,  also  recommended  the  immediate  undertaking  of 
public  development  projects  by  the  State  to  give  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed. He  advocated  a  $10,000,000  bond  issue  to  raise  funds  for  these 
projects  and  urged  that  a.special  session  of  the  Legislature  be  called 
to  act  upon  this  program. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  seasonal  unemployment,  A.  R.  Gitford, 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  District  Council  of  Carpenters,  advocated 
advance  planning  of  public  works.  The  wages  on  work  for  the  State 
and  municipalities,  he  felt,  should  not  be  below  those  paid  in  private 
employment: 

Now  comes  the  question  of  seasonal  occupation.  We  can  only  speak  for  our 
own  craft.  There  are  periods  in  normal  years  when  men  are  fairly  well  enaploved, 
and  there  are  other  periods  in  normal  years  when  there  are  slack  times.  Why 
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that  cvde  I  do  not  know,  but  we  do  know  it  exists.    We  beUeve  some  ^^^st^^jj^ 
i^liof  cm?d  be  had  for  that  by  the  State  planning  to  do  its  work  at  tim^  wh^ 
p^^lte'mployment  is  slack.   Those  periods  can  be  determined  because  the^^^^ 
thP  same  time  year  after  year.    We  do  not  know  the  cause,  but  we  do  know  tney 
:Jcur  yeaTaftTr  Je^r  at  certain  fixed  months.    We  believe  that  would  be  -r^ 
?^Uef.    We  believe  all  public  works  that  are  done  ^'^^^be  of  a  na^«.  tha^^^^^ 
some  value  to  the  taxpayers  who  e-en^-^J  bave  to        f'^^^^^       .^^e  State  to 
can  only  be  done  by  planning  ^^^^^.^^'^.^f,^^  is  at  its 

An.  fhia  work  or  a  large  amount  of  it,  at  a  time  wiifii  iJiiv.iir:      i     -j^^*.!,-*  4-kA 
eSb?anrwe  bdi^ve  a' lot  of  what  is  called  -lief  work  coiUd  be^void^^ 
work  done  would  turn  back  to  the  people  a  complete  job  <rf  a  real  w 
These  are  the  things  we  are  most  concerned  with. 

A  W.  Hoeh,  President  of  the  CaUfomia  State  Federation  of  Labor 

felt  that  the  State  should  help  in  the  matter  of  ™»«"JP^3^«''*  hat 
providing  public  works  and  improvements.  He  cited  J^F"^  /."^^ 
St  be  carried  on  in  this  connection,  extension  of  Stete  institutions 
and  flood  control  projects. 

J.  H.  Nishwitz,  laborer,  "representing  a  group  of  t'fJ'^f'P^^^ 
of  San  Bernardino,"  said  that  legislation  ^onld  be  ^^^'^t^fK^lf^'^J* 
for  advance  planning  of  public  works  and  for  setting  up  reserve  funds 
to  be  used  onlv  in  periods  of  depression.  Certain  public  works  should 
be  rotated  and  held  in  abeyance  for  such  times  as  the  present. 

As  a  relief  measure,  the  Los  Angeles  Chambw  of  Commerce,  rw- 
ommended  increasing  public  works  c«>»8truction  dnmg  times  o^^ 
ness  depression,  suggesting  in  this  connection  that  the  Stete  build 
during  normal  times  a  reserve  fund  for  this  purpose  which  would  be 
available  only  in  periods  of  general  depression: 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  the  belief  that  P-Wie  wo^ 
and  o^stri^^ion  should  be  increased  during  "f^usm^s  dep^»^^^^ 

gests  the  propriety  of  the  Federal  government  Jte  Stat^  themselves 

Xinrrh«  S  l-ZZr'J^^  'eTn'not^^rp^^i^ed 

3^J?nf  timJs  !f  busln™rdepression  when  the  need  for  tax  reduction  is  d«n™bl^ 

Therefore  they  shoHd.  our  opinion,  be  developed  <»  above  "»«5*f  ^ 
ineretore  iney  Buo     ,  business  depression  and  set  up  and  controlled 

'^'TpAl  »S«irutati""Tl  Jeel  that  th'e  machinery  for  this  setup  is  now 
available  in  the  various  governmental  departments. 

According  to  the  Committee  on  Stabilization  of  Employment  of 
l^e  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,;  the  tnnely  execution  of 
programs  of  essential  public  works  unquestionably  is  an  miporta^^^^ 
Lnef  agency  during  periods  of  unemployment.  They  telt,  however* 
t^at  too  much  emph^is  lias  been  placed  on  the  emergency  relief  benefit 
of  public  construction;  as  a  majority  of  the  unemployed  are  of  a  cla^ 
of  wage  earners  unfitted  for  this  type  of  work,  and  can  not  be  shifted 
in  a  mass  from  normal  work  to  emergency  construction : 

From  the  long-time  viewpoint,  governmental  projects  can  be  more  largely 
timed  during  perils  when  normal  employment  requirements  of  private  business 
mit  lo^t  levels  Orderly  planning  in  this  respect  makes  possible  more  orderly 
budget  provisions  and  tends  to  reduce  the  necessities  for  emergency  action. 

'      Adenuate  organization  appears  to  exist  in  the  State  Department  of  PubUc 
Workf "nLTritate  construction  activities  along  ««-^<^-2^^ 
and  legislation  of  the  character  suggested  appeara  both  wuiecessary  and  undesiraWe. 


iSee  Exhibit  6  in  Part  gB. 
*S6e  Exhibit  tl  in  Part  HB. 
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The  committee  recognizes  a  limited  utility  in  public  construction  as  an  employ- 
ment relief  measure ;  but  feels  that  efforts  to  have  governmental  authortiy  undertake 
improvement  projects  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  providing  employment  is  both 
wasteful  and  economic^y  unsfQuiid. 

E.  H.  Dowell,  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  County  Federated  Trades 
and  Labor  Council/  spealdng  for  the  committee  of  the  Federated  Trades, 
recommended  as  emergency  work  which  the  State  might  provide, 
reforesting  denuded  areas,  developing  State  Parks,  connecting  park- 
ways, clearing  underbrush,  dredging  the  estuaries,  providing  flood  con- 
trol and  conservation  work.  He  advocated  the  creation  of  a  public 
works  planning  commission  to  consist  of  representatives  of  welfare 
agencies,  union  labor,  State  park  associations,  and  engineering  societies. 
This  commission  should  start  at  once,  he  said,  on  a  plan  of  major  public 
improvements  and  prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  and 
the  method  of  financing  the  same : 

There  is  suflScient  work  to  be  done  *  *  *  to  create  suflScient  stimulus  to 
revive  mercantile  industry  and  provide  employment  for  office  and  store  workers. 

Long  term  planning  of  public  construction,  as  a  means  of  stabil- 
izing employment,  was  recommended  by  Harold  W.  B.  Baker,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Junior  Employment  Bureau  of  the  San  Diego  Schools. 

The  San  Diego  Branch  of  the  League  for  Independent  Political 
Action  included  among  its  recommendations  for  a  relief  program  that 
the  State  start  useful  public  works. 

Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council  of  California,  recommended  advance  planning  of  public  works 
by  the  State.  He  pointed  to  the  need  for  building  retaining  dams 
to  insure  d  supply  of  fresh  water  for  every  district  in  the  State,  and 
the  need  for  a  modern  building  program  for  cities  that  could  be 
intensified  during  periods  of  depression: 

The  ablest  economists  in  America  are  practically  a  unit  in  urging  advance 
planning.  I  believe  it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  State  to  create  a  commission  to  study  the 
i»e9t  methods  to  apply  to  advanee  planning;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  the  State  to  do  likewise.  If  you  have  ooalidence  and  faith  in 
America,  then  we  are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  devdopment  through  the  medimn 
of  bond  issues.  *  *  ♦  In  California,  in  our  mountains,  thousands  of  men  can 
be  given  continuous  employment  for  years,  building  great  retaining  dams  to  hold 
the  waters  that  are  now  allowed  to  rush  on,  in  tl^e  spring,  when  the  snow  melts, 
into  the  ocean.  The  rest  of  the  year  we  sit  down  and  cry  about  our  arid  lanii. 
Those  men  can  be  given  work  in  building  those  great  dams  that  will  injure  us  an 
abundance  of  fresh  water  for  every  district  in  California.  We  have  allowed,  up 
until  this  year,  and  this  year  we  dealt  with  it  in  a  very  limited  way,  our  fo^rests 
to  hum  each  year.  We  have  allowed  our  great  parks,  that  constitute  part  of  tjie 
beauty  spots  of  the  world,  to  be  devastated  and  ravaged  by  flames.    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

*  *  *  Those  forests  are  part  of  the  water  conservation  factors  that  nature 
has  established.  We  are  allowing  them  to  be  devastated.  By  protecting  them  to 
the  extent  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  we  are  doing  a  most  profitable  work  for 
protecting  California.  Your  parks  bring  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  tourists 
tliat  come  to  see  our  beauty  spots,  and  so  I  say  there  are  great  opportunities  there. 

We  have  cities  in  California  where  the  sewer  systems  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
so-called  civilization.  In  the  State  itself,  I  made  an  investigation  two  years  afo, 
and  I  think  the  same  condition  maintains.  Because  of  ii^adequate  housing  W9 
found  the  insane  being  compelled  to  sleep  on  the  floors  of  our  State  institutions 
with  only  a  mattress  to  lie  upon.  What  a  challenge  to  our  Christianity  and 
civilization !    Had  we  had  scientific  advance  planning  we  could  have  prepared  to 

^  See  Exhibit  9  in  Part  H  B. 
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meet  the  need  for  such  things,  and  carry  on  a  building  program  that  be 
intensified  during  periods  of  depression;  so  when  and  as  private  employment  threw 
men  out  of  work,  we  would  give  that  employment,  to  men  thrown  out  of  private 
industry,  in  public  construction  works  of  various  kinds.  That  would  tend  to  pre^^ 
the  abnormal  condition  where  we  find  men  working  all  kinds  of  OT€rtim©-«i 
unnecessary  condition. 

A  public  works  program  was  recommended  by  William  P—^ell, 
Personnel  Manager  of  the  CaUfornia  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corporation,^  Crockett,  as  a  means  for  providing  regularization  ot 

empl^me^^  of  taking  up  the  slack  of  seasonal  employment  in  pri- 
vate industry,  Walter  G.  Mathewson,  State  Director  of  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  California,  recommended  the  creation 
of  work  by  tie  State  and  municipalities.  He  further  recommended 
the  placing  of  orders  by  public  departments  with  the  stipulation  that 
they  shall  be  filled  during  periods  when  work  is  slack : 

Now.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  commission,  or  the  Legislature,  could  do  a  great 
deal  to^^l  getting  an  employer  to  create  work,  or  do       --.^  at  he  P-  -Mha 

others  were  releasing  men  from  employment,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  must 
b    certain  slack  periods  in  his  business;  and  ^Sf^^^.^?  ^'^IS^ 

then,  not  knowing  what  the  future  has  in  store.    But  I  do 

municipalities  and  coimties  conld  create  work  vJ^'^.^LnT  lime  D?a1ter 
than  that  even,  and  place  their  orders  for  commodities— cement,  lime,  plaster, 
Jumbeirira^l  and  m^ny  other  things  that  they  will  need  They  could  place 
thSr  ord^  with  the  stipulation  that  those  -f-^.^^^^""^^^ 
when  some  commission,  such  as  your  own,  would  advMe  them  that  there  was  a 
wl^se  oTso^ny  workers  in  California.  I  think  something  could  be  worked  out 
to  Ze  up  thTs  XcT  and  I  am  deeply  interested  in  seeing  this  commission  take 

up  this  phase  ^^^^^-^.j^^  ^^^^       something  regarding  work  that  should  bj 

created  at  times  when  our  seasonal  work  ends.  We  have  a  State  that  has  a  great 
deal  of  seasonal  work  attached  to  it.  All  of  the  work  m  connection  with  the 
northern  lumber  camps,  in  connection  with  the  fisheries  in  A  aska,  work  m  con- 
nection with  the  fruit  and  vegetables— there  are  peak  loads  that  require  a  ^eat 
many  workers;  and  when  it  ends,  workers  are  released  from  employment  and  there 
is  nothing  for  them  to  do. 

Felix  Flugel,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University 
of  CaUfornia,  speaking  of  public  works  in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment, stated  that  he  could  not  see  that  this  is  a  solution  of  the  problem 
although  he  admitted  it  h  one  way  of  employing  a  certain  number  ot 
workers:  ' 

Question  hy  (7ommit«tofier  Ciuhinif 

Q.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  the  matter  of  public  works  as  a  means  of 
aiding  in  a  temporary  solution  at  least?  w  *  t 

A.  Of  course,  it  is  one  way  of  employing  a  certain  number  of  workers ;  but  l 

can  not  see  that  that  is  the  solution  of  the  problem  at  all.  Pretty  soon,  unless  our 
depression  undergoes  a  modification  for  the  better,  we  will  have  the  whole  country 
littered  with  nothing  but  public  buildings.   I  would  be  afraid  of  that  process. 

According  to  Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  an  extensive  program  of  construction— putting 
up  public  buildings,  building  homes  and  similar  work— is  the  best 
remedial  measure  at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  of  distinct  benefit 
as  it  would  give  employment  directly  to  working  people  and  greatly 


» See  Exhibit  12  in  Part  II  B. 
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relieve  the  existing  situation.  He  felt  that  under  the  present  state  of 
soeiety,  that  is  the  best  remedial  measure;  and  although  it  is  only 
palliatiye,  it  is  far  better  than  handing  out  charity : 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate  of  public  works.  •  •  ♦  It  seems 
to  me  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  put  through  a  big  program  of  public  works 
such  as  we  have  attempted  in  California. 

A  program  of  long  range  planning  of  public  works  was  advocated 
by  William  Spooner/  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Ala- 
meda County,  as  one  means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment. 

In  this  connection,  he  recomm^ded  an  amendment  to  make  the 
present  law  effective : 

What  can  the  State  of  California  do  in  ord^  to  keep  its  citizens  employed? 

A  program  of  long  range  public  works  has  been  suggested  Again  and  again  and 
has  been  enacted  into  the  law;  although  without  the  financial  reserves  having 
been  built  up,  this  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  State  of  California.  There  is  no 
question  that  such  a  program  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  maintaining  mploy- 
ment  at  critical  periods.  And  I  strongly  recommend  to  this  commission  that  legis- 
lation be  prepared  and  proposed  by  the  commisston  for  the  purpose  of  making 
our  public  works  law  a  reality. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  the  proper  legislation  drafted  and  recommended 
by  this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  very  substantial  reserve 
during  normal  times.  In  a  State  the  size  of  California,  $150,000,000  would  be 
none  too  much ;  so  that  this  reserve,  together  vrith  the  credit  of  the  State,  can  be 
rdeased  as  necessary  to  absorb  the  slack  in  periods  of  depression. 

Charles  W.  Fisher,  of  the  Public  Welfare  League  of  Oakland, 
in  a  statement  presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  Artieda,  said  that  an  extended 
program  of  public  works  promises  much  but  is  necessarily  limited  in 
its  application. 

William  Goldberg,  student,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  representing  the  Socialist  Party,  stated  that  his  party 
advocates  long  range  planning  of  public  works: 

In  periods  of  prosperity,  there  if?  no  reason  why  we  oould  not  set  aside  some 
money  to  be  used  in  times  of  depression    *    *  ♦ 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  such  things  as  public  works,  or  road  work,  or 
the  woi^  done  in  the  parks,  or  anything  of  that  type.  I  think  the  cil^  should  do 
this  until  we  get  this  other  relief;  and  I  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to  use  funds 
ordinarily  used  for  some  other  purpose,  to  be  used  for  giving  work  of  tliis  type 
to  men  out  of  work. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest,  said 
that  advance  planning  of  public  works  constitutes  no  protection.  Public 
works,  he  felt,  should  be  carried  on  continually  in  such  proportion  as 
tax  returns  permit : 

Advance  planning  of  public  works  and  setting  up  of  reserves  constitute  no 
protection  from  the  effects  of  general  business  depression.  Work  should  be  carried 
on  continually  in  such  proportion  as  tax  returns  would  allow.  Preplanning  would 
deflect  scMne  expenditure  that  could  be  made  to  prevent  another  critical  economic 
e<mdition. 

J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, recommended  the  adoption  of  a  planned  program  of  public 

»Seo  Sxhlbit  18  in  Part  U  B.  % 
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works,  the  funds  for  which  should  come  from  taxes  on  incomes,  inherit- 
anees  and  excess  profits: 

There  is  a  possibility,  in  our  opinion,  of  taking  up  the  slack  due  to  all  causes 
of  unemployment,  in  modifying  the  tendency  of  the  employer  to  reduce  wages,  in 
stimulating  the  sale  of  his  products  by  maintaining  a  purchasing  power  in  the  hands 
of  practically  all  citizens  through  the  development  of  a  planned^  program  of  puWic 
works.  We  may  not  always  agree  with  the  city  councUs  and  city  managers  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a  program  of  public  work  or  doing  things  which  at  the  time  do 
not  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  community  as  a  business  organization^ 
But  we  try  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  community  as  a  l>ysmess  organization 
and  the  community  as  a  social  organization ;  and  no  community  is  worth  S^";* 
it  sits  on  that  destroys  its  social  entity.  So  we  feel  an  ordered  program  of  PuWic 
works  is  essential  and  should  be  undertaken  by  the  State  and  all  Pol^t^^'-^^  J/: 
sions  of  the  State;  and  that  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  those  improvements  should 
be  derived,  not  by  a  sales  tax,  because  organized  labor!  is  definitely  opposed  to  a 
sales  tax,  but  by  a  tax  upon  inheritances,  a  tax  upon  incomes  and  a  tax  upon 
excess  profits. 

Bolland  A  Vandegrift,  State  Director  of  Finance,  felt  that  a 
planned  program  of  public  works  could  be  utilized  as  a  preventu'^ 
measure  as  well  as  a  means  of  relieving  unemployment.  He  advocated 
such  a  program  to.be  released  during  periods  of  seasonal  slumps  and 
general  depression,  suggesting  that  the  program  could  be  financed 
through  a  reserve  fund  created  by  a  tax  levied  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity and  so  arranged  as  to  discourage  speculative  inflation,  mention- 
ing in  this  connection,  the  possibilities  of  a  stock  transfer  tax.  He  felt 
that  such  a  program,  if  conducted  on  a  sufficiently  extensive  scale, 
would  take  care  of  seasonal  unemployment,  would  help  in  times  of 
unusual  depression  and  would  secure  for  the  government  the  largest 
return  on  its  expenditures: 

♦  *  *  In  1921,  the  T.egislature  ♦  *  *  passed  a  statute  providing  for 
a  program  looking  forward  to  coordinating  public  work  in  the  State  for  the  relief 
of  unemployment    ♦    ♦    *    It  doesn't  function.  t^.  * 

The  Board  of  CJontrol,  and  that  power  has  now  passed  to  the  Director  of 
Finance,  has  the  power  to  secure  i*ans  for  the  extension  of  public  works,  to  make 
inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  extraordinary  unemployment ;  and  then  it  authorizes 
the  extension  of  public  works  to  relieve  unemployment ;  to  make  lists  of  applicants, 
and  such  as  that.  It  doesn't  go  far  enough.  There  are  a  number  of  imperfections 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  it  to  function  in  a  complete  fashion    *    *  * 

*  ♦  *  The  act  doesn't  provide  for  any  advance  planning  in  that  it  does 
not  coordinate  planning  and  financing    ♦    ♦    ♦  j  • 

Another  weakness,  there  is  no  provision  for  restraining  puWic  works  dunng 
periods  of  prosperity ;  and  during  those  periods  we  always  insist  that  all  the  money 
we  have  be  spent,  and  pyramid  thp  demand  for  labor;  and  in  the  end  we  get  the 
smallest  amount  for  the  expenditure.  ^  ^     *     .  .  .  ^• 

There  is  a  third  weakness,  in  that  there  is  no  specific  provision  for  initiation 
of  a  program.  There  are  no  indices  set  up  as  a  guide  for  the  expenditure,  as  to 
when  we  shall  start  and  no  method  for  slowing  up  the  program  as  unemployment 
is  relieved. 

The  fourth  weakness  is  in  the  danger  that  the  program,  when  once  put  into 
operation,  will  degenerate  into  what  we  may  caU  a  "made-work"  program.  There 
is  no  benefit  in  buUding  something  for  the  public  that  is  not  useful  for  the  public ; 
for  then  you  use  up  your  reserve  in  unproductive  expenditure,  which  freezes  capital 
particularly,  and  wili  make  your  next  depression  only  more  ^vere    *    *  * 

I  have  suggested  that  in  order  to  provide  money  to  finance  a  public  works 
program  for  unemployment  relief  that  we  levy  some  tax  during  times  of  prosperity 
that  will  be  general  and  that  will  increase  as  prosperity  increases,  a  tax  that  may 
in  itself  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  extraordinary  and  useless  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  commodity,  as  measured  by  the  value  of  the  dollar,  or  the  shrinkage 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar— that  will  have  a  tendency,  in  other  words, 
to  stabOiae  the  puidiasing  power  of  the  doUar.    There  are  such  taxes  and  they 
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CMn  W  levied.  Then  provide  for  the  fund's  accumulation  and  provide  for  its  spend- 
ing, and  the  decrease  of  the  tax  at  a  period  when  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  increases  and  unemployment  increases. 

This  whole  procedure,  I  believo,  will  have  the  effect  of  slowing  down  unjusti- 
fied speculation  and  providing  a  fund  for  unemployment  relief.  This  fund  will  be 
accumulated  in  times  of  prosperity,  ready  and  available  to  be  used  in  time  of  depres- 
sion for  the  relief  of  unemployment,  through  the  construction  of  economically  sound 
puldic  works,  at  a  time  when  the  largest  possible  value  in  material  and  labor  can 
be  secured  fw  the  expenditure  of  this  money.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed  that  there 
will  be  a  great  accumulation  and  a  stored  up  labor  demand  in  needed  public  works 
during  the  times  of  unusual  prosperity,  which  will  provide  employment  in  the  cyde 
of  depression.  The  government  at  the  present  time  builds  public  works  in  times  of 
prosperity,,  spending  dollars  that  buy  little,  and  repaying,  ordinarily,  in  dollars  that 
will  buy  much.  Why  not  be  intelligent  and  reverse  this  program,  doing  at  least 
three  things:  taking  care  of  seasonal  unemployment;  taking  care  of  unemployment 
in  times  of  unusual  depression ;  levying  a  tax  when  it  can  best  be  paid,  and  spend- 
ing it  in  the  benefit  of  the  public,  both  in  the  hiring  of  labor  and  in  securing  for 
the  government  the  largest  return  on  the  expenditure. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RESERVES  AND  COMPENSATIpN 

Various  plans  for  unemplojTiieiit  reserves,  or  insurance,  were  pro- 
posed. These  include  the  Wisconsin  single  plant  type  of  unemploy- 
ment reserves  and  compensation  carried  by  the  individual  employer; 
the  English  triparty  system  id  insurance  supported  by  contributions 
from  employers,  employees  and  the  State;  systems  carried  jointly  by 
the  State  and  industry,  and  one  supported  exclusively  by  a  tax  on  all 
citizens.  The  Wisconsin  and  English  plans  were  most  generally 
favored  by  those  recommending  specific  systems.  A  number,  however, 
advocated  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  unemployment  reserves, 
leaving  it  to  the  State  Unemployment  Commission  to  work  out  the 
necessary  details. 

Although  there  was  some  opposition  from  employers'  representa- 
tives and  from  a  few  individuals  to  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  those  testifying  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  unemployment  reserves  and 
compensation,  or  insurance.  Such  legislation  was  regarded  by  several 
of  the  speakers  as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  bringing 
about  greater  regularization  of  employment.  It  was  favored  by  them 
on  this  ground  even  more  than  as  an  agency  for  emergency  relief. 

Samuel  C.  Haver,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Personnel  Department  of 
the  Southern  California  Edison  Company,  expressed  his  personal 
opinion  against  unemployment  insurance.  The  best  form  of  insurance, 
he  felt,  is  the  encouragement  of  thrift  in  times  of  plenty. 

Graham  A.  Laing,  Professor  of  Economics,  Califomia  Institute  of 
Technology,  advocated  the  development  of  some  form  of  unemployment 
reserves,  or  insurance.  The  principal  daim  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance, he  said,  is  that  it  is  the  most  economical,  most  efficient  and  most 
equitable  form  of  relief  for  the  unemployed.  It  avoids  the  great  waste 
due  to  overlapping  in  the  distribution  of  charity  as  a  means  of  unem- 
ployment relief.  The  cost  of  operation,  he  felt,  can  be  much  reduced 
from  the  amount  expended  administratively  by  the  hosts  of  unrelated 
charitable  organizations. 

It  is  the  most  efficient  method  of  relief,  he  held,  because  it  isolates 
the  problem  of  unemployinent  from  the  accompanying  problem  of 
poverty.  It  is  the  fairest  method  of  dealing  with  the  situation  because 
the  expense  can  be  equitably  jdistributed  over  the  whole  of  society 
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including  the  worker  who  receives  the  benefit.  He  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  relief  afforded  by  an  actuarially  sound  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  although  small,  would  exceed  the  amount  now  received 
from  public  and  private  charities  and  at  a  lesser  cost. 

In  answer  to  the  criticisms  against  unemployment  insurance. 
Professor  Laing  stated : 

Many  objections  ate  offered  against  nnemployment  insurance.  One  is  that  it 
will  encourage  malinspring.  Experience  justifies  this  to  a  certain  extent — approxi- 
mately to  the  extent  that  fire  insurance  encourages  arson.  This  does  not  prevent  fire 
insurance  from  being  desirable. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  unemployed  person  tn  receipt  of  rdief  from 
insurance  funds  will  be  demoralized.  The  point  does  not  seem  to  be  well  taken. 
In  the  first  place  it  can  hardly  be  any  worse  than  the  present  chaos  of  indiscriminate 
charity.  And  secondly,  one  may  point  out  that  people  in  receipt  of  funds  from 
insurance  companies  who  pay  on  accident  policies  do  not  seem  to  bfe  demoraliied. 
In  any  case,  in  the  devising  of  a  definite  scheme,  precautions  can  be  taken. 

Thirdly,  it  is  argued  that  unless  the  costs  were  unduly  hi^h,  the  amount  of  relief 
that  can  be  given  on  an  actuarially  sound  scheme,  would  be  relatively  small.  There 
is  point  to  this  argument ;  but  one  may  answer  that  the  amount  received  from  private 
or  public  charity  is  still  smaller  and  on  the  whole,  as  far  as  one  can  estimate,  costs 
more. 

Finally,  it  is  said  that  it  is  no  cure  for  unemployment.  This  was  never  claimed. 
It  can,  however,  be  said  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  real  solution  of  the  problem 
being  attained  unless  we  first  know  the  extent  Of  the  evil  and  the  actual  costs  involved 
in  meeting  its  consequences.  Again  let  us  return  to  the  analogy  of  fire  insurance. 
Fires  still  occur,  but  they  are  not  so  disastrous  as  formerly.  Insurance  companies 
combine  with  municipalities,  states  and  governments  to  develop  standards  of  sound 
building  and  equipment.  To  that  extent  they  help  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires 
and  to  minimise  their  effect  when  they  do  occur.  This  is  to  be  expected  also  of 
unemployment  insurance.  We  shall  know  the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  a 
necessary  first  step  to  removing  it. 

J.  W.  Buzzell,  Secretary  of  the  Los  Angeles  Central  Labor  Council, 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  unemployment  insurance  although  he  admitted 
that  it  might  become  necessary  here.  He  felt  that  if  such  a  system  is 
established,  employees  should  not  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  cost. 
He  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
labor  on  public  works  there  would  be  little  need  for  unemployment 
insurance : 

Compulsory  insurance  has  as  many  dangers  to  it  as  it  has  good,  in  my  opinion, 
but  however  dangerous  it  may  be,  it  may  become  necessary  to  use.  In  England, 
where  the  best  unemployment  insurance  laws  are  in  effect,  ttete  are  many  things 
that  apply  there  that  do  not  and  never  have  been  applied  in  Am«dcan  life.  To  begin 
with,  there  both  employer  and  employee  contribute ;  in  my  opinion,  wrong,  as  the 
employee  should  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  condition  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible.  Secondly,  the  trade  union  movemrat  in  Ehii^and  has  a  greater  stand  in 
the  law  than  it  has  in  any  other  country,  and  is  made  by  the  law  in  England  an 
a<ftnal  aflminiitrator  of  the  unemployment  insurance.  There  is  one  feature  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  that  has  a  tendency,  and  easily  becomes  a  tendency,  towards 
driving  down  conditions  under  which  people  work.  There  isn't  any  plan  of  unem* 
ployment  insurance  yet  that  doesn't  have  within  it,  and  one  of  its  «aidiaal  principles 
ttia,  some  respbnsibility  of  the  employee  as  to  the  reason  of  his  unemployment,  and 
we  know  there  is  the  greatest  danger  that  employees  will  be  forced  to  accept  lower 
and  lower  standards  in  order  to  prevent  their  employer  from  marking  on  the  card, 
when  an  employee  is  released,  that  the  causfc  of  his  rdeise  is  the  employee's  own  fault. 

Harvey  C.  Fremming,  Directoir  cff  Employment  Stal>iIiziition 
Bureau/  Ldil  Angeles  County,  expressed  his  approval  of  a  systeii  of 
unemployment  cdmpensatlon,  or  insurance,  the  cost  of  wliieh  wofdd  be 
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carried  by  employers,  employees  and  the  State.  He  considered  this  a 
measure  of  primary  importance  as  it  would  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
industry  to  stabilize  employment,  just  as  workmen's  compensation 
serves  to  stimulate  industry  to  reduce  accidents : 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  alarmist  who  is  waving  the  flag  of  the 
dole  as  a  blind  against  seeing  down  the  road  far  enough  to  effect  in  this  State  of 
ours  a  compulsory  type  of  unemployment  inmirance  or  compensation  insurance. 
What  is  meant  by  unemployment  compensation  or  unemployment  insurance?  I  do 
not  look  on  it  as  simply  a  dole,  or  something  to  be  handed  to  a  man  when  he  is  out 
of  work  as  a  measure  of  direct  relief ;  but  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  unemployment 
insurance  or  compensation  as  an  actual  insurance  against  unemploymrat.    •    •  ♦ 

If  we  would  just  spend  a  few  minutes  with  a  pencil  and  paper  ^e  could  see 
tliat  when  we  start  dropping  into  these  economic  valleys  if  we  would  only  figure  how 
we  could  spread  the  available  work  over  the  greatest  number  of  people,  rather  than 
how  we  could  immediately  reduce  our  pay  roll,  we  would  be  much  better  off ;  because, 
It  seems  to  me,  in  that  case  we  would  reduce  the  necessity  for  the  vae  of  tlM 
lesenres  establiie^ed  for  the  payment  of  unemployment  insurance  in  the  days  to  come. 

•  •  • 

I  want  to  put  my  stamp  of  approval  on  insurance  against  unemployment ;  and 
I  sincerely  hope  this  commission  will  find  this  to  be  the  final,  or  partially  so,  solution 
of  this  great  problem. 

John  C.  Austin/  Chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  for 
Unemployment  Relief,  Southern  California  Division,  felt  that  if  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  established,  it  should  he  supported  by  deductions 
from  the  earnings  or  incomes  of  all  citizens : 

If  an  employment  reserve  and  compensation  should  be  created,  the  funds  paid 
therein  should  be  collected  by  forced  deduction  from  all  employees  on  all  jobs  of 
every  type.  All  citizens  should  be  registered  and  deductions  should  be  made  from 
all  pay  checks  (employers  of  labor  themselves  being  required  to  fix  their  own  salaries 
and  make  deductions  therefrom).  It  is  not  recommended  that  employers  of  labor 
should  contribute  directly  any  portion  of  this  fund  but  that  the  government  should, 
and  that  this  contribution  should  be  created  by  special  equitable  tax  upon  all 
employers  of  labor. 

Gordon  S.  Watkins,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Ano-eles,  held  that  while  unemployment  can  not  he  elimi- 
nated for  a  long  time,  unemployment  insurance  offers  a  definite  means 
of  relief  to  the  working  classes.  He  expressed  his  preference  for  the 
three-party  system  of  unemplojTnent  insurance  in  effect  in  Great 
Britain  where  the  expense  is  hon^e  hy  contributions  from  employers, 
employees  and  the  public : 

Since  we  can*t  solve  the  unemployment  problem  completely,  and  since  obviously 
stabilization  is  not  a  complete  solution  for  the  time  being,  then  there  are  two  possi- 
bilities open  to  the  working  class  of  the  nation  in  times  of  unemployment.  One  is 
public  or  private  charity,  in  which,  we  are  masters  and  experts  at  the  ivreseiit  ttme ; 
because  no  nation's  people  have  received  more  charity  and  more  relief  than  the  people 
of  this  very  proud  and  prosperous  nation.  The  second  possibility  is  unemployment 
insurance,  which  I  am  frank  to  say  to  my  mind  constitutes  a  much  more  dignified, 
democratic,  positive  and  permanent  method  of  relieving  conditions  of  uoemploymmt. 

•  •  # 

I  think  myself  that  the  step  for  this  country  to  take  for  the  long  run  scdution — 
it  isn't  a  solution  of  course  for  the  unemployment  situation  now — is  tr^e  unemplof- 
ment  insurance,  either  through  the  State  or  the  three-party  kind. 
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C.  F.  Grow,  General  Representative  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  advocated 
enactment  by  the  State  of  unemployment  insurance  legislation : 

I  strongly  urge  that  unemployment  insurance  should  be  established,  in  this 
State  and  in  the  nation,  to  take  care  of  people  who  are  unable  to  secure  work  during 
periods  of  depression.  We  should  not  be  frightened  by  the  word  dole,  a  mitmomer, 
coined,  camouflaged  and  propagandized  to  defeat  the  most  sane  and  practical  of 
emergency  relief  measures  that  will  more  adequately  provide  relief  than  the  uncer- 
tainties of  any  charitable  methods  that  can  be  devised,  either  by  individuals,^  cities, 
counties,  states  or  the  federal  government.  Under  charity  the  dispensation  is  very 
costly,  and  many  who  are  most  needy  never  receive  anything  whatsoever.  The 
boldest  get  the  most,  whUe  the  retiring  and  modest  receive  nothing.  As  many  pex)ple 
abhor  charity  and  its  accompanying  searching  inquiries  and  publicity,  they  have 
even  starved,  or  some  committed  suicide  rather  than  let  it  be  known  that  they  were 
in  dire  need.  And  after  all,  if  unemployment  insurance  is  a  dole,  what  in  the  name 
of  heaven  is  charity  if  not  a  more  ban^ul  ddie? 

George  Dunlop,  retired  real  estate  man,  Los  Angeles,  referring 
to  unemployment  insurance,  questioned  whether  unemployment  is  an 
insurable  risk: 

On  the  matter  of  unemployment  insurance,  the  true  principle  of  insurance  is 
that  it  should  take  care  of  that  residue  of  risk  which  can  not  otherwise  be  avoided. 
The  rates  for  fire  insurance  would  be  prohibitive  if  we  didn't  have  building  ordinances 
and  fire  departments.  It  is  only  the  unavoidable  risk  that  can  be  covered  by 
insurance,  and  the  same  would  apply  to  unemployment  insurance,  in  my  opinion.  I 
don't  think  any  unemployment  iusurance  could  possibly  finance  the  unemployment 
as  it  exists. 

R.  D.  Hunt,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  recommended  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  horne  by  employers,  employees  and  the  State.  ^  He  said 
that  he  could  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  have  desirable  security  other- 
wise: 

Since  the  real  remedy  for  unemployment  is  employment,  and  since  the  remedy 
for  instabUity  is  security  and  stability,  we  should  address  ourselves  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  measures  and  principles  that  will  meet  real  issues  beyond  today  and 
tomorrow.  I  fail  to  see  that  it  is  possible  to  have  the  security  that  will  make  condi- 
tions tolerable  and  desirable  without  some  form  of  unemployment  insurance.  I  am 
not  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  unemployment  insurance,  although  I  have  given  more 
or  less  attention  to  the  subject.  I  believe  that  it  is  highly  important  that  there 
should  be  cooperation  of  the  forces  involvj'd.  These  forces  particularly  are  what 
we  call  the  laboring  classes,  the  employing  class,  and  the  State.  It  should  not  be 
thought  of  in  any  sense  as  a  charitable  institution  but  as  a  means,  a  possible  means, 
of  bringing  about  some  element  of  security  that  is  so  highly  important,  in  fact,  it  is 
imperatively  needed.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  me,  that  there  should  bo  cooperation 
of  the  forces  of  the  State  and  of  the  employing  class,  and  of  the  employee  class,  and 
that  each  of  these  should  be  called  upon  to  make  some  contribution  of  a  definite  and 
financial  character. 

The  Social  Agencies^  of  Santa  Barbara  County,  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  Miss  ^Iva  Hance,  referring  to  preventive  measures,  stated  that 
they  consider  uneinployment  insurance  one  o£  the  measures  essential 
for  any  constructive  program. 

Irving  Lipsitch,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Welfare  Organizations  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  also  advocated  as  a  pre- 
ventive measure,  the  establishment  of  some  form  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation. He  suggested  that  the  cost  of  such  insurance  might  be  borne 
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by  employers  and  employees,  and  if  the  rate  so  developed  appeared  too 
high,  that  the  State  might  assume  part  of  the  cost : 

I  think  most  of  lis  are  convinced  tliat  th«re  are  certain  hasattda  wfaldi  #e  can 

not  carry,  or  afford  to  carry,  as  individnals.    ♦    ♦    ♦    Unemployment  is  ft  hazard. 

♦  *  ♦  I  believe  I  have  the  right  to  say  that  the  worker,  regardless  of  what  his 
position  might  be,  who  is  employed  in  one  capacity  or  another,  is  constantly  thinking 
of  the  possibility  of  his  being  displaced  for  one  thing  or  another.  It  is  a  hftsard, 
therefore,  from  which  there  isr  little  permanent  escape,  more  emphasized  today  than 
in  the  days  of  prosperity.  ♦  ♦  *  Even  though  tomorrow  everyone  were  suitably 
placed  and  with  decent  compensation,  there  is  no  way  except  by  dividing  the  hazard 
among  all  of  us  collectively  so  that  the  particular  penalty,  when  that  hazard  arises, 
diall  not  be  placed  on  tlie  indiTidaal. 

Some  type  of  unemployment  reserves,  or  insurance  is  desirable, 
according]:  to  Seward  C.  Simons,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pasadena 
Community  Chest  and  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  and  Secretary  of  the 
Unemployment  Commission.  He  cited  in  this  connection,  the  Rochester 
plan  as  particularly  applicable  to  an  industrial  city,  suggesting  that 
employers  who  have  made  provision  for  their  ow^n  employees  should  be 
given  credit  against  tliose  who  make  no  elfort  in  this  direction. 

A.  AV.  Hoch,  President  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
Los  Angeles,  expressed  himself  as  favoring  state-wide  compulsory  unem- 
ployment compensation,  or  insurance.  The  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
he  said,  believes  in  a  tri-party  system  of  unemployment  insurance,  sup- 
ported by  employers,  employees  and  the  State.  The  State  should 
supervise  the  w^ork  and  the  employees  should  have  representation  on 
the  governing  board: 

The  prevailing  thought  which  I  think  has  been  expressed  here  is  the  question 
of  unemployment  insurance  or  unemployment  compensation.  I  believe  in  compulsory 
unemployment  compensation ;  and  if  it  isn't  compulsory,  it  ceases  to  be  anything. 
As  it  is  now,  certain  industrial  organizations  have  unemployment  insurance,  but  that 
unemployment  insurance  is  only  good  while  that  man  works  for  a  certain  coneem; 
but  if  he  leaves  the  employ  of  that  conceni,  through  no  fault  of  his  own — maybe 
through  sickness  or  a  number  of  things — and  has  to  go  to  work  for  another  concern, 
he  loses  all  that  insurance.  And  at  that  time  he  may  be  at  an  age  where  the  other 
concern  will  not  insure  him ;  and  therefore  the  amount  of  money  that  he  has  spent 
with  that  one  concern  on  that  one  insurance  is  all  gone,  and  he  never  gets  the 
benefit  of  it  because  he  e^ses  connections  with  that  concern.  We  say  that  by  state- 
wide compulsory  unemployment  insurance,  this  man  would  always  have  protection. 
We  believe  in  a  tri-party  unemployment  insurance — employer,  employee  and  the 
State. 

We  say  the  State  should  have  the  supervision  or  the  management,  that  is,  the 
running  of  the  entire  insurance  plan.  We  say  that  the  employee  should  be  in  there 
because  after  all  is  said  and  done,  he  is  taxed  anyw.ay ;  and  if  he  is  paying  a  part 
in  there,  he  has  representation  on  the  Board. 

George  B.  Mangold,  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern 
California,  said  that  unemployment  reserves  and  compensation  is  one 
of  the  measures  that  must  be  put  into  operation  if  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment is  to  be  dealt  with  effectively.  He  advocated  the  Wisconsin 
system  of  unemployment  insurance,  feeling  that  by  placing  the  responsi- 
bility upon  the  employer,  as  is  done  in  the  Wisconsin  law,  industry  will 
be  made  to  plan  for  the  future.  The  tMree-party  system  hi  effect  in 
England  tends  to  dissipate  the  enci^  among  thtefe  different  groups. 
The  logical  way,  he  said,  is  to  have  industry  meet  the  cost  in  the  first 
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instance.  In  this  way,  it  will  eventually  be  distributed  generally  over 
the  public : 

•  ♦  •  It  [unemployment  reserves  and  compensation]  makes  a  beginning  in 
the  direction  of  tiding  over  the  unemployment  of  the  individual  until  it  is  pesaAble  for 
him  to  make  new  connections  and  adapt  hinuMdf  to  industry  in  another  way.  The 
thing  it  does,  particularly,  however,  and  which  will  go  a  long  ways  towards  lessening 
the  amount  of  unemployment,  is  that  it  puts  a  responsibility  on  the  employer,  the 
responsibility  of  looking  forward  instead  of  only  doing  his  business  from  day  to  day. 
We  will  never  get  out  of  this  slump  of  unemployment  so  long  as  the  American 
employer  does  not  look  forward,  does  not  think  of  the  possibility  of  unemployment 
just  as  he  thinks  of  depression  of  values  in  the  industry ;  and  it  is  absolutely  not 
sensible  to  talk  about  things  until  business  takes  some  interest  in  tlie  laborer 
himself;  and  we  are  going  to  have  unemployment  fiom  time  to  time,  juist  as  we 
have  been  having  it  during  these  varlow  QFdes  every  five  <»  ten  yewNi  when  the 
stress  of  unemployment  reaches  us. 

*  ♦  •  I  see  no  reason  why  one  or  two  of  the  other  states  might  not  very 
riiortly  be  educated  to  yrhat  has  happen^  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  so  as  to  give  us 
a  real  b^inning  of  the  development  of  unemployment  insurance  in  this  country ;  and 
that  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  It  does  not  get  at  the 
roots  of  the  matter,  except  as  it  makes  the  employer  begin  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
long  run ;  and  when  the  employer  does  that,  we  are  getting  at  the  roots  of  the 
matter,  tltlKMiili  there  are  maay  other  mtt  aa  weH; 

I  want  to  commend  to  this  commission  the  desirabili^  of  this  plan  as  well  as 
other  plans,  in  order  that  we  may  not  only  be  able  to  tide  over  the  individual  while 
he  is  unemployed,  but  will  also  begin  a  system  that  will  make  the  employer  think 
in  terms  of  the  future  as  well  as  in  terms  of  day  to  day. 

William  Session,  representing  the  Unemployed  Councils  of  Cali- 
fornia, presented  the  National  Unemployed  Councils*  Workers  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  BilP  and  their  program  for  immediate  unemploy- 
ment relief.  This  provides  for  immediate  unemployment  insurance 
at  full  wages  for  all  workers  without  discrimination,  the  cost  of  the 
insurance  to  be  carried  by  the  employers  and  the  government,  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  fund  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the 
workers. 

.J.  H.  Nishwitz,  laborer,  representing  a  group  of  the  unemployed 
of  San  Bernardino,''  stated  that  his  group  favors  a  system  of  unem- 
ployment insurance,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  carried  by  industry 
to  serve  as  an  incentive  to  employers  to  stabilize  employment : 

As  far  as  unemployment  insurance  is  concerned,  of  course  we  are  all  in  favor 
of  it.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  put  in  force  just  the  same  as  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  was  put  in  force.  And  as  far  as  who  shall  pay  for  that,  I  believe 
that  if  you  place  the  burden  where  it  should  be,  and  that  is  on  industry,  that  they 
will  take  such  steps  then  to  put  it  on  a  basis  such  as  the  workmen's  compensation 
law ;  so  that  if  a  man  has  few  unemployed  he  will  pay  a  less  rate  and  he  will 
endeavor  to  stabilise  his  industry  so  his  insurance  premium  will  be  less.  I  believe 
that  can  be  done. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce-  stated  it  is  their  opinion 
that  the  matter  of  unemployment  reserves,  or  insurance  should  be 
Worked  out  voluntarily  by  employers  and  employees  rather  than  by 
legislation. 

iSee  Exhibit  5  in  Part  II  B. 
>See  Bxhibit  6  in  Part  UB. 
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A  M)ecial  fonn  of  the  tri-party  system  of  unemployment  insurance 
was  advocated  by  Arthur  G.  Coons,^  Professor  of  Economics,  Occidental 

College,  Los  Angeles : 

The  Unemployment  Commission  should  prepare  a  plan  for  le^dative  actiMi 
caUing  for  the  estabUshment  of  nnemploym«it  insurance  from  1933  on  to  be 
administered  from  a  State  fund  built  up  by  contributions  from  the  State  the 
employers  and  the  employees,  providing  for  benefit  not  to  exceed  f}%J^^\^^\^^ 
s;2  per  week  extra  for  each  dependent.  The  burden  of  this  should  fall  upon  thew 
three  groups  as  follows:  State,  five-tenths;  employer,  three-tenths;  employee,  two- 
tenth*  with  the  understanding  that  all  deficiencies  shall  be  made  up  by  the  State,, 
but  in  Tc^Srdance  with  the  principle  that  such  P^^^^^f  tf^^^.J^ll 

unemployed  who  are  willing  to  work  and  ^^^o  3/^^^  a  lower  per  weSk 

definite  periods  of  employment.    Other\^Ms<^  relief  should  be  on  a  lower  per  weeK 

bas"     This  plan  in  point  of  time  could  become  self-sustaining    al^ugh  it  fa 
admitted  that  applicable  actuarial  matwrial  on  iui«mploymisnt  is  limited. 

B.  H.  Dowell,  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  Comity  Federated 
Trades  and  Labor  Council,^  recommended  a  system  of  unemployment 
reserves,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  carried  by  employer  «nd  the  fund 
administered  by  the  State : 

The  employer  should  bear  the  same  responsibility  to  the  unemployed  W 
seasonal  worker  as  he  now  does  toward  his  plant  machinery  and  livestock  during 
shutdown  periods.  Therefore,  we  believe  the  State  should  demand  that  the 
employer  set  aside  and  deposit  with  the  designated  authorities  of  the  State  a 
sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  maintenance  of  his  employees  during  Pejjods  of 
unemployment  and  he  shall  further  guarantee  the  payment  of  tlie  retiremimt 
pensions  of  all  of  his  employees  during  sudi  shutdown  pmods. 

.  Qmettiont  5y  CammUtianer  French 
Q  Did  I  understand  you  to«ay  that  so  far  as  unMipioyment  compensation  or 
generaliy  called  unemployment  insurance,  your  view  is  that  if  that  is  introduced,  ^t 
should  be  placed  on  industry,  without  contributions  from  employe^? 
snoum  De_i  ^        ^  ^^^^  industry  to  protect  the 

huma^elem;n*^*  as  tie  material  elements  in  the  plant,  and  without  the  ham«. 
element  they  might  as  weU  let  the  plant'  slay  riiut  down. 

Q.  Would  the  State  participate?  ^    .        ^       ,j  v  ij 

A  Yes  I  think  the  State  should  participate,  on  a  basis  that  would  have  to  he 
worked  out;  we  can  not  tell  the  amount  necessary.  It 

out  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  order  to  spread  it  out  over  the  State,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  jaay  how  I  think  that  should  be  done. 

Daisy  Lee  Worcester,  Principal  of  the  Worcester  School,  San 
Diego,  stated  that  she  is  for  unemployment  insurance,  although  it  is  not 
an  absolute  solution  of  the  problem.  ' 

J.  H.  Rainwater,  Manager  of  the  Community  Chest,  San  Diego, 
predicted  that  the  right  kind  of  unemployment  insurance  would  be 
one  6f  the  principal  safeguards  against  unemployment.  Its  value,  he 
stated,  is  not  so  much  in  the  benefits  given  to  unemployed  workers  as  m 
the  influence  it  wiU  have  upon  employers  in  inducing  them  to  stabilize 
employment : 

♦  ♦  •  We  made  a  study  some  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  ago  of  the 
practice  of  unemployment  insurance  in  all  the  countries  we  could  find  any  recordof 
having  it,  and  the  peculiar  part  of  it  was  that  the  United  States  and  China  seemed 
to  be  two  funny  nations.  We  do  not  have  it.  The  particular  thing  that  unem- 
ployment insurance  strikes  at  is  not  the  payment  of  benefits  to  those  employed,  but 
making  it  good  business  to  keep  people  employed.  We  remember  how  business 
revolted  at  the  idea  of  accident  insurance,  and  yet  it  became  good  business  to  prevent 


^See  Exhibit  8  in  Part  ITU. 
a  See  Exhibit  9  in  Part  II  B. 
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accidents  until  it  is  safer  today  to  work  in  a  powder  factory  than  to  wash  windows. 
A  proper  plan  of  unemployment  insurance  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  major 
preventives  of  unemployment  in  good  time^  and  bad. 

Harold  W.  B.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the  Junior  Employment 
Bureau  of  the  San  Diego  Schools,  favored  unemplojrment  insurance  as 
a  means  of  helping  to  stabilize  em{ilQ3rment : 

*  *  •  I  believe  that  your  unemployment  insurance  is  only  one  small  step 
in  the  whole  situation.    It  is  not  a  cure,  ot  course,  ter  the  unemployment  situation. 

It  does  stabilize  it.  It  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  periodic  industries,  the  farm 
industry.  The  men  that  go  from  one  section  to  another  are  just  as  essential  to 
industrial  America  as  any  other  class.  Unemployment  insurance  does  not  affect 
those  people.    It  only  affects  those  in  the  strongly  organused  and  steady  industries. 

B.  K.  Greig,  newspaper  man,  San  Diego,  presented  the  program  of 
the  Workers'  Benevolent  and  Proteetiye  Ai»oeiation  advocating  the 
enactment  of  legislation  for  unemployment  insnrwice  to  be  carried  by 
a  tax  placed  against  the  employers  of  labor. 

Francis  von  Haeseler,  printer,  San  Di^o,  representing  the  Unem- 
ployed Council,  urjred  the  workers'  unemployment  insurance  measure 
sponsored  by  the  Unemployed  Councils  providing  fuir  wages  for  all 
workers  for  the  time  of  unemployment. 

The  San  Diego  Branch  of  the  League  for  Independent  Political 
Action  included  among  its  recomm^dations  for  State  action  a  system 
of  industrial  insurance. 

Paul  Scharrenberg,  Secretary  of  the  California  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  said  with  resrard  to  unemployment  insurance  that  although  it  is 
not  a  cure  for  unemployment,  it  is  as  valuable  as  life  insurance,  accident 
and  fire  insurance.  He  felt  that  unemployment  insurance  can  never 
be  applicable  to  very  large  groups  of  unemployed  men ;  that  it  can  not 
help  the  old  when  unable  to  work;  that  it  can  never  take  care  of  the 
physically  incapacitated;  but  that  it  can  take  care  of  men  who  are 
deprived  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  He  expressed  regret 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  not  yet  declared  formally 
and  ofl5cially  for  unemployment  insurance,  but  pointed  out  that  one  of 
the  largest  State  Federations  of  Labor  in  America  has  done  so. 

Glenn  E.  Hoover,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
Mills  College,  stated  with  regard  to  unemployment  insurance  that  he 
considers  this  a  device  of  very  restricted  utility.  He  felt  that  it  might 
be  desirable  to  put  such  legislation  into  effect  as  a  temporary  expedient. 
In  this  connection,  he  f avore<i  the  Wisconsin  plan  as  an  incentive  to 
employers  to  regularize  employment: 

*  ♦  *  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  unemployment  is  absolutely 
preventable ;  and  if  it  is  preventable,  I  think  we  will  do  better  in  this  country  if  we 
devote  our  attention  and  our  thinking  to  the  considenition  of  the  ways  in  which 

it  may  be  prevented,  rather  than  to  the  ways  that  it  may  be  relieved  by  unemploy- 
iiient  relief  or  unemployment  insurance,  or  any  other  of  those  devices  that  are 
Itostulated  on  the  fact  that  unemployment  will  be  with  us  always. 

Questions  hy  Commissions  French 

Q.  Have  you  considered  unemployment  insurance  in  any  of  its  aspects? 

A.  W^U,  I  have  read  aboi^t  it/.  J  h*^e  pijly  this  to  say  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment insurance.  I  am  indined  to  agree  with  Prdfesisor  Charles  A.  Beard. 
He  says  unemployment  insurance  in  his  opinion  is  a  devioe  of  very  t«8tricted  utility. 
Why?   Because  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  unemployment  itsdf  is  abso- 
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lutely  prevMitoble.    If  it       be  pwvented.  then  there  is  no  need  in  our  scheme  for 
M^Wlayment  insurance  system.    If,  however,  we  have  not  the  ^-^P^"^,  «^ 
intelligence,  if  we  can  not,  as  social  engineers,  devise  a  system  that  wdl 
unemployment  impossible,  why  then,  of  course,  I  ^^^^^'^^  J^^^.^^y^^^^^^^^^ 
is  to  establish  some  kind  of  ^nempk»yiii«iil  inwiance.    The  only  diftcidty  ^  th  that 
is  that  unemployment  is  really  not  an  insurable  thing  m  my  judgment.    It  is  not 
like  life  insuranc^we  can  predict  when  a  man  is,  say,  forty  y^^rs  ^ld  about  how 
long  he  will  live-our  statisticians  can  predict  about  how  many  will  die  tWs  yw 
and  the  next-but  who  can  predict  unemployment?    So,  too  often,  these  l^^fj- 
ment  insurance  things  break  down  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view.   The  unemploy- 
ment fTudin^r^t  Britain  was  exhausted,  and  what  lun.veued  t^-^^>- 
let  the  people  starve,  so  you  have  to  add  to  ttie  unemployment 

treasury  so  you  are  more  or  less  right  at  the  beginning  again.  It  seems  it  would 
^  a  siner  P^li^  to  see  that  unemployment  is  absolutely  preventable  because  what 
yoS  do  wi?h  the  people  when  the  unemployment  fimds  are  exhausted/  lou 
^dU  have  to  practice  the  so-called  "dole"  or  your  situation  is  not  relieved.  So  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Beard  when  he  says  it  is  a  device  of  restricted  utility. 

Question  hy  Of>mmi9m&ner  Cuthino 

Q.  ^Yould  you  put  it  in  effect  temporarily,  until  we  could  correct  this  unem- 

^^**^T'l"liS^%"Uuld.  b«t  I  w«kl  l«f  to  imve  it  detract  from  what  seems  a 
more  important  program. 

Qmmti/niM  1m  C9mmi9»*9ner  French 

Q.  In  Los  Angeles  we  bad  tbfte  mm^mtkmm  :  that  the  burden  be  placed 
on  industry  wholly Tsecondly,  divided  between  employee  and  employer  and  th.^d^ 
pHip^iied  «»ially  between  empl<»ye«»  employer  and  the  State.    W  hat  would  you 

■""^'  l  do  not  know  that  I  m»f  tuggestion  to  make,  for  the  reason  that  it 

r.thi/k~«^r»  to  «^         fai  the  long  run  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  eommunity 
SvL^When^u  hkve  one^third  of  our  productive  laborers  out  of  work  that 
£  f  Wen  on  everybody,  and  whetherit  was  paid  for  i--^^^^^^^^  «^ 
emnlovers'  pockets  or  the  employees'  pockets,  I  think  we  will  be  surprisea  to  see 

that  burden  will  be  diffused  through  the  entire  population, 
how  is  any  advantage  in  throwing  the  burden  one 

^«      fho  fttViPr  in  resoect  to  making  it  better  balanced  i 

A  Yes  and  T  thfnk  Lt  is  the'anjument  for  the  Wisconsin  plan  Theyare 
attempting  ti  utilize  the  unemployment  [insurance]  «^heme  in  a  way  that  wiU  make 
employers  desirous  of  regularising  emplojment  as  far  as  possible. 

William  P.  BeU,  Pewonnel  Manager  of  the  California  and  Hawai- 
im  Snffar  Refining  Corporation/  Crockett,  stated  with  regard  to  imem' 
tLtv J  ^di^mveJ^tion  that  compulsory  ^nemploy^^^^^^ 
Iwipensation  is  on  its  way  and  no  doubt  m  a  few  years  will  be  uni- 
versal. He  felt  that  a  system  of  unemployment  reserves  and  compensa- 
tion supported  by  industry  alone,  as  set  up  by  the  Groves  bill  m  Wis- 
consin would  be  an  inducement  to  each  industry  to  regularize  employ- 
ment, as  by  80  doing  it  can  reduce  its  cost  of  production : 

*  ♦  •  Considerable  expefiaMntatiQn  will  have  to  be  done  before  an  ideal 
nratem  can  be  derdoped,  but  like  the  problem  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
^ra^  meaifrwm  eventnaUy  be  found  whereby  a  satisfactory  folntion  WiU 
r/elop  for  concerned.  The  cost  will  undoubtedly  be  a  charge  against  industry 
which  it  will  have  to  pass  on  to  the  cfmsumer. 

Milen  Dempster,  repre«mtiiig  ike  Socialist  Party  of  San  Francisco, 
ontKned  the  unemployment  insurance  measure  his  party  is  sponsoring, 


1  See  Exhibit  12  in  Part  U  B. 
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for  the  State  and  asked  for  its  endorsenwiil  l^y  ttie  commissitm.  The 
plan  proposed  would  provide  compensatioii  for  any  unemployed  resi- 
dent of  the  State  who  is  unable  to  secure  work,  provided  he  had  been 
regularly  employed  for  a  year  previously,  such  compensation  to  con- 
sist of  $10  a  week  and  $3  addit&nal  each  depeaideilt  TIm  measure 
would  be  financed  by  taxes  on  inheritances  and  incomes  in  excess  of 
$5,000  with  the  possibility  of  pwtial  payment  by  industry.  Mr. 
Dempster  stated  that  the  present  method  of  rdicving  unemployment 
throx^h  charity  drives,  Community  Chest  drives,  and  similar  undertak- 
ings, places  too  large  a  proportion  of  the  burden  on  poor  persons  and 
employees;  that  in  these  drives  workers  are  practically  forced  to  con- 
tribute, in  many  cases  when  they  should  not  be  asked  to  contribute  any- 
thing. He  felt  that  nnemplojonent  insurance  would  be  far  wiser  and 
fairer  as  a  means  of  relieving  distress  due  to  the  d^ression : 

We  ask  that  the  people  do  not  be  prejudiced  against  it  because  it  will  be 
labeled  as  a  dole.  We  feel  that  the  present  absurd,  rather  hit  and  miss,  insecure, 
desperately  driven  charity  system  more  probably  should  be  called  a  dole  than  this 
unemployment  insurance  measure.  After  all,  a  dole — by  that  we  mean  a  system  in 
which  initiative,  self-respect,  desire  to  save  and  advance  one's  self,  in  whicb  those 
quaUties  are  destroyed  and  weakened — and  surely  under  the  present  system,  where  a 
man  can  not  get  relief  until  he  has  used  up  all  his  savings ;  where  a  man  can  not  be 
sure  of  what  relief  he  can  get ;  where  the  charity  agencies  are  driven  from  post  to 
post,  not  knowing  next  month  where  their  funds  are  to  come  from  or  how  large 
their  funds  shall  be— surely  that  is  a  system  that  discourages  a  man,  that  makes 
him  think  it  is  useless  to  save,  that  destroys  bis  pride  and  takes  away  his  self-respect 
and  independence. 

Tom  Fleming,  Organizer  of  the  National  Painters'  Union,  recom- 
mended instroduction  of  the  unemployment  insurance  bill  sponsored 
by  the  Unemployed  Council. 

Edward  Harris,  member  of  Machinists'  Union  68,  San  Francisco, 
alBO  favored  this  form  of  unemployment  insurance.  . 

Similar  recommendation  was  made  by  Charles  Bakst,  Secretary 
of  the  Trade  Union  Unity  League  of  California. 

Orval  Swayne,  member  of  the  Marine  Workers'  Industrial  Union 
and  Unemployed  Council,  San  Francisco,  stated  that  the  workers  on 
the  water  front  are  100  per  cent  for  the  unemployment  insurance  plan 
sponsored  bv  the  Unemployed  Council.^ 

Martin  F.  Blank,  unemployed  printer,  San  Francisco,  advocated 
unconditional  unemployment  insurance  and  the  program  of  tiie  Unem- 
ployed Council.  ,         .  1 

Miss  Eleanor  Copenhaver,  Industrial  Secretary  for  the  National 
Board  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  advised,  as  a  means 
of  meeting  the  general  problem  of  unemployment,  a  system  of  unemploy- 
ment reserves  and  compensation  modeled  on  the  Wisconsin  law. 

Recommendations  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association* 
of  San  Francisco  include  the  .establishment  of  a  state-wide  system  of 
unemployment  reserves  such  as  that  proposed  by  the  New  York  Inter- 
state Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance. 

Walter  G.  Mathewson,  State  Director  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  recommended  a  system  of  unemployment  reserves,  the 
details  of  which  should  be  worked  wt  by  the  commission : 

Ti^e  Exhibit  13  in  Part  II  B. 
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♦  •  •  There  should  be  taken  from  industry  enough  to  carry  compensation 
for  those  men  that  are.  unemployed  during  periods  of  unemployment,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  see  this  commission  go  into  that  question  very  carefally»  and 
work  out  some  plan  of  compensation  during  unemployment  periods. 

George  H.  Benioff,  fur  business,  San  Francisco,  opposed  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  • 

S.  K.  Lenian,  baker,  San  F'rancisco,  suggested  social  insurance, 
incliuling  unemployment  insurance,  as  the  logical  solution  of  the 
problem :  ■  -  ■■ 

In  the  nation's  or  the  State's  inability  to  provide  employment,  something  has 
to  be  resorted  to,  to  provide  people  with  the  means  to  live.  There  is  but  one  logical 
source  from  which  relief  is  to'  be  drawn— 4n«uranc€ — ^thc  social  insurance  fund. 
That  would  include  all  sorts  of  relief :  rdtef  for  one  that  is  disabled  and  unable 
to  work  ;  for  one  that  is  ill  and  unable  to  work  ;  for  one  that  is  not  of  his  own 
volition  unemployed.  This  would  give  them  the  means  wherewith  to  live;  this 
would  provide  funds  wherewith  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  People  now 
have  no  means  wherewith  to  purchase  anything,  and  naturally  trades  people  suffer, 
manufacturers  suffer.  And  when  they  suffer  they  do  not  need  anyone  to  do  the 
work  to  produce  things ;  and  as  a  result  of  that,  the  small  business  man  and  the 
working  man  are  suffering  to  extremes.  The  only  o.nes  that  are  safe  are  those  that 
luive  millions  or  billions.  Tbelr  desire  to  acquize  more  is  the  iirime  cause  why  so 
many  people  suffer. 

M.  Raport,  agricultural  worker,  sqpleaking  for  the  Agricultural 
Workers'  Industrial  Union,  San  Francisco,  presented  as  one  of  the 
demands  of  these  workers,  establishment  of  a  system  of  unemployment 
insurance,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  carried  by  employers. 

Theodore  Johnson,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council,  explained  the  position  of  the  California  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  as  favoring  unemployment  insurance.  He  filed  a  copy 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  New  York  Interstate  Commission  on 
Unemployment  Insurance  as  embodying  the  principles  upon  which 
unemployment  insurance  should  be  based. 

Benjamin  Ellisberg,  Representative  of  the  Ornamental  Plasterers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco,  recommended  social  insurance,  including 
unemployment  insurance. 

J.  Feingold,  auto  mechanic,  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  Com- 
mittee of  the  LTnemployed  Council,  and  Herman  Boren,  unemployed 
milling  machine  operator,  San  Francisco,  also  advocated  unemployment 
insurance. 

A.  Biederman,  delegate  maehinist,  San  Francisco,  recommended 
insuring  every  man  and  woman  against  unemployment  and  compelling 
employers  to  post  a  guarantee  bond  aceording  to  the  persons  employed, 
similar  to  the  bond  which  eontraetors  for  public  buildings  are  now 
required  to  post  to  insnre  that  the  building  will  be  proi)erly  erected. 

George  Morris,  communist,  San  Francisco,  advocated  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  measure  sponsored  by  the  Communist  Party,  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  a  government  fund  raised  by  a  tax  on  profits  and 
on  incomes  in  excess  of  $5,000,  such  funds  to  be  managed  by  the  unem- 
ployed workers. 

The  Family  Relief  Society  ^  of  San  Francisco  included  among  its 
recommendations  presented,  one  for  a  system  of  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  be  maintained  by  contributions  of  employers  and 
the  State. 


xSee  Bhdilblt  15  in  Fart  HB. 
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J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  Preskient  of  the  Samarkand  Company,^  San 
Francisco,  stated  that  his  firm  believes  the  subject  of  unemployment 
insurance  should  be  carefully  studied  so  that  a  ayattan  may  be  evolved 
that  is  actuarially  sound.  *     ,  orr 

Paul  F;  Fratessa,  attorney,  San  Francisco,  in  a  letter  of  April  27, 
1932,  recommended  that  some  form  of  unemployment  and  disability 
insurance  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  pension  systems 
conducted  by  the  Community  Chest  and  other  charitable  agencies,  which 
will  guarantee  the  residents  enough  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Professor  Theodore  H.  Bogjrs,  of  Stanford  University,  in  discussing 
unemployment  insurance,  stated  that  the  term  ''dole,''  which  connotes 
.a  cluarity  payment,  is  unfairly  and  inaccurately  applied  to  the  unem- 
ployment systems  which  prevail  in  England,  Germany  and  certain 
other  European  countries.  The  European  systems,  he  stated,  embody 
the  principle  of  insurance  and  involve  weekly  contributions  from  the 
workers,  together  with  contributions  from  employers  and  the  State. 
He  said  that  the  term  ''dole"  on  the  other  hand,  may  fairly  be  applied 
to  the  system  which  prevails  in  the  United  States;  that  the  American 
system  does  not  embody  the  principle  of  insurance,  and  in  practice  has 
proved  spasmodic,  irregular  and  inefficient.  *        '     ^  ^ 

The  American  plans  for  unemployment  reserve  fund  legislation 
proposed  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  and  the 
similar  plan  enacted  into  law  by  Wisconsin  in  January,  1932,  are  the 
very  opposite  of  a  dole,  was  the  statement  made  by  Theodore  John 
Kreps,  Associate  Professor  of  Statistics,  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
Stanford  University.  He  said  that  these  plans  seek  merely  to  make 
state  wide  what  a  few  enlightened  companies  already  have  done  pf 
their  own  accord ;  that  they  offer,  moreover,,  the  most  promising  direct 
stimulus  to  industrial  stabilization  that  public  authority  is  in  a  position 
to  contribute.  He  felt  that  such  legislation  will  attack  the  problem  of 
unemployment  at  its  heart. 

A.  Hougardy,  San  Francisco,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, submitted  the  demands  of  that  organization  for  immediate  unem- 
ployment insurance  at  full  wages  for  all  workers,  without 
discrimination,  the  expense  of  the  insurance  to  be  carried  by  the 
employers  and  the  government ;  the  insurance  fund  to  be  adminktered 
by  the  workers. 

P.  Somers,  unemployed  bookkeeper  and  accountant,  San  Francisco, 
also  recommended  unemployment  insuranee.  He  advocated  benefits  of 
$40  a  month  and  $5  for  each  dependent. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  unemployment  due  to  displacement  by 
technoloeical  changes,  Felbc  Flugel,  Associate  Professor  of  Eeommiics 
of  the  University  of  California,  suggested  that  the  State  should  o^r- 
come  the  situation,  at  least  temporarily,  through  some  form  of  unem- 
ployment insurance.  In  advocating  such  a  system,  he  said  that  for  the' 
present  it  is  important  that  every  public-spirited  and  responsible  citizen 
should  place  himself  on  record  as  being  in  sympathy  with  legislation 
which  will  remove  from  the  community  the  feeling  of  insecurity  now  so 
widespread  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Any  program  seeking  the  introduction  of  unemployment  insurance 
should  include,  he  held:  first,  recognition  of  the  degiading  ^ect  of 

iSee  Exhibit  16  In  Part  H  B. 
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public  charity ;  second,  finding  a  permanent  cure  for  excessive  unem- 
ployment; and  third,  making  adequate  provision  tor  those  who  are 
unable  to  obtain  remunerative  employment.  Professor  Mugel  ex;»laiiMd 
that  the  form  of  unemployment  insurance  which  in  his  judgment  is 
preferable,  is  one  to  which  the  employer,  the  employee  and  the  State 
should  contribute.  He  said  that  it  is  essential  tlnat  unemployment 
insurance  be  accompanied  by  a  system  of  (M  age  pensions: 

The  efficiency  of  any  economic  sysfceui  wkldl  Sncto  it  necessary  to  relegate  to 
the  scrap-heap,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  not  me-  oly  those  who  foi-  physical 
or  mental  reasons  are  unemployable,  but  also  those  within  the  classifioation  of  men 
able  and  willing  to  work,  may  well  be  questioned.  If  the  conditions  are  such  as  to 
compel  workmwi  to  withdraw  invohintarily  from  active  participation  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  community  long  before  they  have  reached  the  normal  age  of  retirement, 
then  society  must  in  some  way  be  burdened  with  their  care.  The  responsibility 
involved  may  be  greatly  lightened  by  drastic  reorganization  of  the  present  system 
of  production  and  distribution. 

No  matter  from  what  angle  we  attack  the  present  situation,  only  one  observa- 
tion seems  necessary:  to  sit  by  idly  and  watch  the  endless  procession  of  hungry 
men  willing  but  unable  to  find  work  because  of  perfectly  obvious  malad  ustments  in 
the  system  of  production  and  distribution,  is  not  only  cowardly  but  absurd.  Our 
duty  is  to  provide  work;  failing  in  this,  some  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  is 
not  only  feasible  hut  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  democracy  and  common 
sense. 


Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, expressed  his  personal  opinion  as  favoring  a  system  of 
unemployment  reserves  or  insurance  in  which  the  cost  should  be  placed 
entirely  on  the  employer  as  is  the  case  with  workmen's  compensation. 
He  felt  that  by  forcing  industry  to  bear  the  cost  of  unemployment,  it 
would  be  possible  to  pass  these  costs  back  to  society  in  a  more  equitable 
manner  than  at  present.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  he 
suggested,  was  that  employers  Avould  be  compelled  to  take  a  more  vital 
int^erest  in  relieving  unemployment,  in  regularizing  industry,  and  in 
taking  care  of  their  own  particular  problems  than  is  the  caise  today : 

•  ♦  ♦  We  undoubtedly  will  have  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  European 
methods.  We  undoubtedly  will  have  to  go  to  a  form  of  unemployment  insurance. 
We  may  pattern  it  somewhat  after  the  EnsHsh  scheme  of  having  the  State  pay 
one-third,  the  employer  one-third,  and  the  employee  one-third,  if  we  like.  In  fact, 
personally,  if  that  were  to  be  worked  out  in  respect  to  my  opinion  I  would  say  the 
burden  ought  to  be  idaced  entirely  on  the  employer.  We  do  in  the  case  of 
workmen's  compensation  in  Califoraia.    *    *  * 

It  seems  to  me  the  same  thing  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  our  unemployment 
insurance.  If  industry  does  not  boar  the  cost  of  industrial  accidents,  society  has 
to,  and  society  has  to  bear  it  in  very  unsatisfactory  ways.  I|  industry  does  not 
bear  the  cost  of  unemployment,  society  has  to  bear  these  costis,  and  this  in  very 
undesiraWe  ways. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  place  the  burden  of 
unemployment  upon  industry  ;  and  then  let  industry  insure  against  it,  ns  it  does 
against  industrial  accidents ;  and  thereafter,  pass  the  costs  of  such  insurance  on  to 
the  public,  making  the  public  therefore  bear  it  in  a  more  even  manner  than  is  being 
done  at  the  present  time.  At  the  present  time,  the  burden  of  unemployment  is 
being  taken  care  of  to  the  greatest  extent  by  the  poor  themselves.  The  working 
class  families  in  many  cases  are  taking  in  their  friends,  taking  care  of  them,  taking 
care  of  relatives,  sharing  their  houses  with  them  and  sharing  their  meager  food  with 
them.  The  burden  of  taking  care  of  the  unemployed  today  is  borne,  I  would  say, 
primarily  by  the  poor  people  themselTes. 
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A  system  of  unemployment  reserves  was  advocated  by  E.  T. 
Grether,^  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, as  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. He  felt  that  such  a  system  should  stimulate  employers  to  regu- 
larize industry  and  serve  to  maintain  the  purchasi»g  power  of  the 
masses: 

A  system  of  unemployment  reserves  would  not  be  without  evils  and  abuses. 
Unfortunately,  its  effects  would  be  "mixed" ;  yet  its  advantages  on  a  proper  basis 
appear  to  outweigh  any  of  its  alleged  defects.    In  so  far  as  employers  contribute  to 

such  a  fund,  it  should  motivate  them  to  provide  for  stabilized  operation  seasonally 
and  cyclically.  As  a  general  obligation  upon  industry  it  should  assist  in  dislodging 
decadent  and  parasitical  industries  more  rapidly.  Therefore,  it  would  follow,  too, 
that  the  pressure  of  circumstances  should  make  for  a  more  effective  utilization  of  our 
capital  resources.  More  important,  however,  is  the  consideiation  that  a  general 
system  of  unemployment  reserves  would  assist  in  overcoming  one  of  the  most  sorious 
difficulties  in  the  alternation  of  prosperity  and  depression,  viz.,  the  lack  of  effective 
purdiasing  power  4n  tiie  hands  of  the  masses.  During  periods  of  **good  times"  when 
laborers  are  more  largely  employed,  the  unemployment  reserve  fund  would  be 
accumulating  and  would  be  used  for  investment  purposes.  Then,  as  overexpansion 
in  various  directions  began  to  appear,  evidenced  by  considerable  increase  in  unem- 
ployment, this  fund  would  be  drawn  upon  for  consumption  purposes.  The  procedure 
of  using  the  fund  would  involve  the  sale  of  securities  which  would  transfer  capital 
resources  from  the  capital  market  to  the  spending  markets,  thus  tending  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  expansion  of  capital  equipment  and  to  maintain  the  demand  in  the  retail 
market.  It  seems  inevitable  that  a  mechanism  of  this  sort  would  tend  to  even  out 
the  irregularities  of  consumer  purchasing  and  thus  tend  in  part  to  alleviate  the 
business  cycle. 

*  *  ♦  I  do  not  advocate  a  system  of  unemployment  reserves  as  a  panacea. 
I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  to  achieve  a  genuinely 
stabilized  industrial  order.  Our  long  run  problem  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  our 
deeply  bedded  irregularities  as  largely  as  possible,  and  then  to  work  out  means  to 
make  enforced  leisure  time  socially  productive,  culturally  speaking.  A  wide,  ade- 
quate system  of  unemployment  reserves  should  make  a  noteworthy  contribution  to 
the  bringing  of  security  to  thousands  of  workers  at  present  on  local  doles  through 
no  error  <^  their  own. 

J.  H.  Quinn,  President  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  of  Alameda 
County,  referring  to  unemployment  insurance,  said  that  he  believed  it 
is  in  some  respects  all  right.  He  felt  that  the  average  working  mian 
does  not  want  charity  from  anybody  but  instead  wants  work. 

James  H.  Doyle,  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Committee  of 
the  Iron  Moulders'  Union,  Oakland,  recommended,  with  regard  to 
unemployment  insurance,  that  this  should  be  paid  out  of  the  excess 
profits  that  are  received  by  industry. 

William  Spooner,^  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Ala- 
meda County,  expressed  himself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  unemployment 
reserves  and  compensation,  mentioning  the  single  plant  system  of  unem- 
ployment reserves  which  provides  that  the  payments  made  by  each 
employer  shall  constitute  an  unemployment  reserve  for  his  firm.  He 
suggested  an  extension  of  this  system  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  stabilizing  employment,  and  as  a  last  resort  for  helping  displaced 
employees  tide  over  the  period  of  unemployment : 

It  has  been  suggested  that  certain  unfortunate  effects  of  un«npIoyment  insur- 
ance can  be  met  through  the  single  plant  method,  so  that  the  payments  made  by  each 
employer  shall  constitute  an  unemployment  reserve  of  his  firm  and  shall  be  so  treated 
in  the  accounts.    The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  the  employer  an  effective 


*■  See  Exhibit  19  in  Part  II  B. 
»8e«  SxHibit  18  in  Part  n  &. 
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incentiye  to  control  fluctuations  in  employment  and  make  it  worth  his  while  to 
stabilize  employment  in  his  own  plant,  so.  that  his  expense  for  unemployment  insure 
ance  will  be  lessened  thereby. 

I  believe  that  the  economists  who  propose  this  measure  may  have  the  right 
answer  in  so  far  as  unemployment  insurance  is  concerned ;  but  as  previously  stated, 
the  entire  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance  does  not  prevent  unemployment  except 
in  a  very  indirect  way;  and  even  the  single  plant  method  proposed  would  not,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  have  any  marked  effect  in  actually  preventing  unemployment. 

♦  •    *    Private  employmei;it  must  be  regulated  for  this  purpose.    It  is  my 
belief  that  our  psy^ihology  of  private  initiative  will  be  better  aat^sfted  if  the  reserves 
created  for  unemployment  insurance  can  be  used  primarily  to  Mintain  luid  ceeate 
■  employment,  and  as  a  last  resort  as  relief  for  unemployment. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  this  commission  that  the  reserves  to  be  created  in 
private  industry  can  be  released  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  and  stabilizing 
employment  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  being  used  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to 
the  unemployed.  Such  a  method  would  undoubtedly  bring  greater  difficulties  of 
administration.  It  presupposes  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  business  which  may 
be  obnoxious  to  those  who  still  regard  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  as  private  property  which  can  be  granted  or  denied  at  their  own 
selfish  wilL  Employers  must  learn  that  in  assuming  the  responsibility  for  manage- 
ment of  industry,  they  owe  a  debt  to  society  to  manage  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  misery  and  suffering  for  which  unemployment  is  responsible. 

A.  R.  Stephens,  laborer  and  salesman,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
Unemployed  Council  of  Oakland,  presented  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance bill  of  that  organization. 

Charles  W.  Fisher  of  the  Public  Welfare  League,  Oakland,  in  a 
statement  presented  by  Mrs.  Helen  Artieda,  said  that  his  organization 
has  come  to  feel  that  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  would  help 
but  that  the  greatest  need  is  economic  and  social  planning. 

Mike  Daniels,  restaurant  worker,  Oakland,  stated  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  favors  unemployment  insurance. 

A  system  of  unemployment  insurance  similar  to  the  English 
system  was  recommended  by  Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social 
science  of  the  Fresno  State  Teachers'  College.  He  felt  that  the  cost 
shoidd  not  be  borne  solely  by  industry,  as  under  the  Wisconsin  plan, 
as  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
employer;  that  industry,  liowevei:,  should  share  the  burden.  He  felt 
that  to  effective,  unemployment  insurance  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory : 

For  a  particular  industry  to  share  the  burden  of  the  maintenance  of  its 
employees  with  the  employees  themselTes  dmioff  a  time  of  economte  depression  and 
nnempioym^t,  does  not  involve  the  applicaticm  of  an  entirely  untried  principle. 

American  industry  has  already  applied  such  a  procedure  to  capital  in  its  building  up 
of  reserves  out  of  which  to  pay  dividends  in  slack  times.  The  suggestion  made  above 
would  simply  involve  an  extension  of  the  same  principle  to  the  working  man  which 
has  already  been  applied  to  the  working  dollar. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  burden  must  also  be  assumed  in  part  by  society 
as  a  whole.  My  reason  is  this.  Sometimes  a  plant  is  closed  down  because  of  a  lack 
of  foresighted  planning  on  the  part  of  its  management;  but  there  are  times,  as  at 
present,  when  the  wisest  of  planning  wonld  not  have  enabled  certain  businesses  to 
operate  and  to  maintain  their  usual  operating  personnel.  Nation-wide,  or  rather 
world-wide,  forces  have  caused  the  temporary  suspension  of  work.  Therefore,  it  fol- 
lows as  perfectly  fair  that  the  burden  of  maintenance  of  the  unemployed  worker 
during  the  period  of  unemployment  should  be  distributed  among  the  three  parties, 
the  worker  himself,  the  industry  and  the  State. 

♦  ♦  ♦  So  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  phases  of  social 
legislation  here  in  the  United  States,  the  pioneering  must  be  done  by  some  progressive 
state  or  states.    I  hope  that  California  will  do  in  this,  as  she  has  done  in  so  many 
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otlier  lines  of  social  amelioration,  pioneer  and  point  the  way  to  other  less  prosres^Ve 
commonwealths. 

Samuel  S.  White,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Kern  County  Union 
Labor  Journal,  speaking  for  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,  submitted 
resolutions^  from  his  organization,  including  one  favoring  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  to  mitigate  the  suffering 
due  to  unemployment.  Tn  this  connection,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
Califoruia  Federation  of  Labor  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  The  following  principles,  it  was  held,  should  be 
observed  in  any  such  system  :  Tlie  State  should  enact  legislation  without 
waiting  for  a  national  law.  The  legislation  shovdd  be  compulsory  and 
should  include  all  types  of  labor.  Contributions  should  be  pooled,  as 
manv  industries  have  readied  the  point  where  they  are  unable  to  sup- 
port"^ any  system  of  insurance;  yet  it  is  the  w^orkers  in  these  industries 
who  need  insurance  the  most.  The  cost  of  employment  insurance  should 
not  be  borne  by  the  worker ;  the  greater  burden  of  caring  for  the  unem- 
ployed should  be  placed  upon  those  who  profit  from  the  machines  that 
take  work  from  men.  .  Taxes  on  profits,  incomes  and  inheritances  should 
therefore  be  included  in  any  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 
There  should  be  a  connection  between  Such  a  system  and  the  State 

employment  ofiices.  j   v  j. 

C.  H.  Rohrer,  Bakersfield  Building  Trades  Council,  stated  that 
his  organization  favors  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance. 

W.  P.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local 
62,  Fresno,  representing  the  Fresno  Labor  Council,  said  that  his 
organization'  favors  unemployment  insurance,  but  is  of-  the  opinion 
that  it  wQuld  not  help  in  the  present  situation  because  of  the  large 
number  who  are  out  of  work  and  who  are  unable  to  contribute  to 

such  a  fund.  .  ,    tt       i  ^ 

Carl  Patterson,  tractor  mechanic,  representing  the  Unemployecl 

Council  of  Fresno,  presented  the  demand  of  the  Council  for  the  workers' 

unemployment  insurance  bill. 

Professor  R.  F.  Aspinall,  Continuation  High  School,  Fresno,  felt 

that  the  cost  of  unemployment  insurance  should  be  shared  by  those 

who  receive  its  benefits: 

The  unemployment  insnrance  method  advocated  by  several  speakers  today, 
may  solve  the  problem  :  but  porsonally,  I  have  never  found  that  which  was  friven 
me  of  much  value.  Only  those  things  which  I  have  purchased,  either  through  my 
own  labor,  or  the  results  of  that  labor,  have  been  of  real  value;  and  so  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  other  method  is  going  to  have  to  be  evolved  first.  We  should  by 
no  means  neglect  that  unemployment  insurance;  but  it  should  be  shared  in  its  cost, 
•  I  believe,  by  those  who  will  profit  from  its  results. 

William  Goldberg,  student,  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  representing  the  Socialist  Party,  submitted  the  unemployment 
insurance  measure  which  is  being  presented  by  that  party. 

Mrs.  Minnie  Jones,  cannery  worker,  and  Mrs.  Hazel  Hayes,  farm 
worker,  Sacramento,  felt  that  the  only  help  for  the  workers  lies  in  a 
system  of  unemployment  insurance  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Unemployed  Council. 

George  F.  Mitchell,  locksmith,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, Sacramento,  presented  the  program  of  that  organization  and  read 
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their  bill  for  unemployment  insurance.  He  felt  that  a  system  of 
unemployment  insurance  is  the  best  method  of  furnishing  unemploy- 
ment relief.  Such  a  system,  he  said,  should  be  managed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  workers,  the  expense  borne  by  employers  and  the  State,  with- 
out eost  to  the  employees. 

P.  W.  Holmes,  migratory  worker  and  B.  Polas,  restanrant  and 
hospital  worker,  Sacramento,  representing  the  Unemployed  Oouneil, 
made  similar  recommendation. 

Donald  Bingham,  baker,  Sacramento,  representing  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Council,  presented  the  demands  of  that 
committee  for  the  unemployed  youth,  induding  the  unemployment 
insurance  measure. 

F.  L.  Strong,  Registrar  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  of 
San  Joaquin,  did  not  support  unemployment  insurance: 

On  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  of  course  there  is  a  certain  class 
that  is  askin^r  for  that,  and  they  are  asking  for  it  very  strong.  The  Unemployed 
Council  have  been  to  us,  demanding  that  we  get  behind  it,  and  we  have  not  done 
anything  on  it,  and  do  not  intend  to  do  anything. 

_      « 

J.  Lubin,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  Red  Biyer  Lumber  Company, 
Westwood,  expressing  his  pmonal  views,  stated  that  he  favored  some 
form  of  unemployment  insurance. 

J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  .  Sacra- 
mento, objected  to  any  form  of  compulsory  unemplojrment  insurance, 
stating  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  aiid  the  American 
worker  are  opposed  to  sudi  a  system : 

The  American  labor  moTement  has  takm  a  very  definite  stand  against  unem- 
ployment insuranco.  Unemployment  insurance  savors  too  miioh  of  the  dole.  The 
.  American  labor  movement  and  the  American  working  man  does  not  want  unem- 
ployment insurance.  He  wants  an  opportunity,  and  there  is  ample  opportunity  if 
society  will  so  regulate  itself,  to  make  his  own  way  with  his  own  energy  and  witii 
his  own  intellicronr-e.  He  is  perfectly  willing  to  work,  and  resenti  any  system  or 
proposal  tha^  would  tend  to  make  him  the  red^ent  .of  the  dole. 

W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest, 
advised  against  setting  up  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  at  the 
present  time,  suggesting  that  a  better  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
State  to  plan  an  industrial  relations  program,  leaving  it  to  industry 
to  develop  a  voluntary  system  of  unemployment  insurance: 

Unemployment  insurance  should  not  be  thrust  ui>on  industry  or  made  manda- 
tory by  law  in  the  height  of  this  economic  crisis.    Better  still,  should  the  State 

plan  an  industrial  relations  program  and  perfect  a  better  status  of  social  under- 
standing of  responsibility  of  employer  to  employee.  After  establishing  this  program, 
a  more  detailed  understanding  of  unemployment  compensation  could  be  made  effec- 
tive without  a  prejudiced  assumption  that  this  insurance  would  choke  out  industry 
which  at  this  time  is  struggling  for  breath.  Industry  is  becoming  more  socially 
minded ;  and  we  should  provide  to  make  this  even  more  effective  so  that  this  insnr>> 
ance  is  as  desirable  as  our  Compensation  Act.  •  ; 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  of  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce/  although  not  favoring  compulsory  unemploy- 
ment .compensation,  or  insurance,  endorsed  the  principles  of  a  volun- 
tary system  of  industrial  reserves  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  employment : 

The  committee  believes  that  no  State,  individually,  can  make  effective  any 
system  of  compulsory  unemployment  inswanos  or  eostpsnsatioii. 
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State  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  would  place  an  additional  tax 
burden  upon  California  business  organisations,  furttier  Impairinir  their  ability  to 
maintain  present  jobs,  and  retarding  their  reemployment  of  additional  workers,  i  he 
committee  again  emphasizes  its  belief  that  reductions  in  governmental  expenditure 
and  taxation  are  essential  to  business  recovery  and  the  creation  of  employment. 

There  appear  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  applying  the  iwlnclple  of 
unemployment  reserves  to  the  vast  nwnlMrs  of  casual  and  seasonal  labor.  No 
svstem  has  yet  been  evolved  to  cover  these  classes  of  labor.  Without  permanency 
ot  employment,  unemployment  insurance  is  not  insurance,  since  no  actuarial  basis 

is  possible  ' 

The  committee  believes  that  the  problon  of  proriding  for  unemployment 
benefits  should  be  left  to  private  initiative,  fosteied  and  encouraged  by  sound  puWic 

opinion    ♦    *    ♦  ,  u  i*  #  • 

This  committee  desires  to  emphasize  strongly  to  employers  its  heliet  in  tne 
necessity  of  the  development  of  voluntary  unemployment  benefit  plans.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  business  should,  upon  its  own  initiative,  immediately  take  steps 
to  set  aside  from  its  earnings  in  financially  good  years,  employment  reserves  to  aid 
in  stabilization  of  employment;  such  reserves  to  protect  its  employees  the  same 

as  a  surplus  protects  its  capital.  ^  tt   ,^  j  cj4.„*«^ 

Nationally,  80  per  cent  of  the  voting  organizations  of  .the  United  .^tates 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  endorsed  the  proposition  that— "employers  individually 
and  collectively  should  provide  adequate  reserves  for  unemployment  and  Ottiwr 
benefits  for  their  employees." 

'STABILIZATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Establishment  of  a  State  economic  co^ncil ;  scientific  investigation 
of  industrial  problems  and  more  effective  fact  finding  along  economic 
lines;  development  of  by-products  for  seasonal  industries;  improved 
methods  of  distribution;  and  the  requirement  of  payment  by  employers 
of  a  dismissal  wage  were  suggested  as  means  for  stabilizing  employ- 
ment. Advance  planning  of  public  works  was  advocated  by  some  in 
this  connection.  The  majority  of  those  discussing  the  subject  felt  that 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  unemployment  reserves  or  redaction 
of  the  liours  of  labor,  or'both,  is  e-sential  to  an  effective  regnlarization 

program.  •  ,    «  i-^     -   rxi  -  -  * 

John  C.  Austin/  Chairman  of  th«  Southern  Cahfomui  DiTmon  of 
the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief,  said  that  mann- 
f  acturers  should  be  urged  to  reduce  seasonal  unemployment  by  carrying 
on  plant  improvements  and  stock  manufacturing  during  dull  periods: 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  for  all  employers  of  labor  to  attempt  to  avoid  the 
peak  of  employment  of  extra  help  by  so  planning  their  work  as  to  avoid  imgu- 
larities  wherever  possible.    Alterations  in  baildings,  overhauling  of  machinery, 

stock  manufacturing  should  be  urged  for  dead  periods.  About  the  only  action  we 
see  possible  is  to  urge  that  this  be  done.  Public  buildings,  etc.,  should  be  con- 
structed where  possible  during  depression  periods. 

As  a  preventive  measure,  Irving  Lipsitch,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Federation  of  Jewish  Welfare  Organization  and  Chairman  of  Hie 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles, 
recommended  organization  by  the  State  of  an  agency  to  aseost  in  stabili- 
zation of  employment: 

*  *  *  You  ask  what  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  promote  among 
employers  of  labor  the  practice  of  regularization  of  employment  in  order  to  do 
away,  as  much  as  possible,  with  so-called  seasonal  and  other  unemployment.  May 
1  say  as  to  this  matter,  that  while  it  is  true  that  it  is  a  subject  which  should  con- 
cern primarily  those  who  are  experts  and  have  had  the  practical  experience  in 
economics  and  industry,  rather  than  in  dealing  with  the  victims  of  our  industrial 
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syBtem,  which,  after  all  has  been  the  work  of  the  professional  social  worker,  that 
none  the  less  some  of  us  believe  that  unless  there  be  a  direct  head  in  the  goyem- 
mental  unit,  at  least  as  large  as  is  our  State,  all  of  these  things  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  regiilarization  of  employment,  and  if  possible  the  reduction  and 
elimination  of  seasonal  and  other  unemployment  [will  largely  remain  undone].  Not 
much  can  be  accomplished  if  left  merely  to  the  chance  of  this,  that  or  the  other 
onployer,  or  this,  that  or  the  other  employers'  association.  In  all  of  these  matters 
which  are  as  large  and  as  comprehensive  as  the  stabilization  of  employment,  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  central  point  from  which  all  information 
and  guidance  shall  emanate;  and  sudi  a  central  point  probably  needs  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  the  driiberationa  of  tlds  committee  and.  of  the  legiaUtion  which 
we  hope  will  follow. 

A  somewhat  similar  recommendation  was  made  by  A.  W.  flocli, 
President  of  the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor.  He  snp:o:ested 
a  continuous  study  of  employment  conditions  and  the  number  of 
workers  available : 

We  of  the  labor  movement  have  for  years  wondered  why  there  was  not  a 
scientific  study  made  of  this  great  problem ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  this 
commission  to  study  this  situation,  and  bring  out  recommendations.  ♦  ♦  *  I 
think  scientific  study  should  be  made,  so  that  employment  should  be  regularized; 
that  everybody  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  employment ;  so  that  we  do  not  have 
to  listen  to  these  good  men  and  women  who  come  from  these  s6cial  agencies  to  dole 
out  money  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  that  are  out  of  employment,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own. 

*    *    *    I  know  the  members  of  this  commission  are  all  busy;  but  I  think 

they  could  be  furnished  additional  help  so  that  a  surv^  could  be  made  that  will  be 
available  at  all  times ;  so  we  could  know  just  how  many  men  and  women  are  unem- 
ployed, where  people  can  be  used  in  harvesting  the  fields,  etc.  In  a  great  measure 
that  would  relieve  the  unemployment  situation,  and  stop  people  from  having  to  come 
forward  and  ask  for  charity  when  they  really  want  work. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  *  urged  the  importance 
of  stabilization  of  employment,  suggesting  closer  cooperation  between 
retailers  and  manufacturers  in  this  connection : 

During  the  present  emergency,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
frequently  and  consistently  urged  all  employers  to  so  arrange  and  spread  their 

employment  possibilities  that  the  maximum  number  of  persons  may  be  given 
employment  The  recommendation  has  also  been  made  that  employers,  whenever 
possible,  give  their  employees  assurance  as  to  the  continuation  of  steady  work.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recognizes,  however,  that  certain  industries,  on  account  of 
iirregular  supplies  of  raw  materials  or  otherwise,  are  obliged  to  operate  oh  a  seasonal 
basis.    It  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  factor  can  not  be  modified  by  regulation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  persistently  pursued  a  policy  of 
closer  cooperation  between  the  retailers  and  the  local  manufacturers  in  the  interest 
of  stabilization  of  local  employment. 

• 

As  a  first  step  towards  stabilization  of  employment,  Arthur  G. 
Coons,^  Professor  of  Economics,  Occidental  College,  Los  Angeles, 
recominended  the  establishment  by  law  of  a  State  economic  council.  This 
council  should  be  advisory  in  character,  with  power  to  recommend  to 
the  Legislature,  hold  public  hearings,  call  witnesses  or  make  suggestions 
to  private  industry  as  to  the  volume  and  character  of  production, 
mi^thods  of  marketing  and  financing  and  interchange  of  trade  informa- 
tion. Such  a  council,  he  felt,  would  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  pro- 
moting voluntary  conferences  of  the  producers  of  eaek  industry.  It 
could  develop  on  a  larger  sieale  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in 
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a  private  way  by  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  could  ultimately 
build  up  a  comprehensive  program  of  research  and  statistical  infor- 
mation. 

Further  suggestions  by  Professor  Coons  in  this  connection  were 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  casual 
laborers  and  the  reporting  by  employers  of  their  requirements  for  such 
labor  as  a  means  of  making  possible  the  shift  of  workers  from  one  area 
of  need  to  another ;  arrangement  for  voluntary  conferences  on  the  part 
of  railroads  and  public  utilities  to  plan  construction  wotk  for  the 
future ;  and  the  development  by  some  governmental  agency,  or  by  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of  a  program  to  advertise  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  products  of  California. 

Harold  W.  B.  Baker,  Superintendent,  Junior  Placement  Bureau 
of  the  San  Diego  Schools,  recommended,  as  a  means  of  stabilizing 
employment,  requiring  employers  to  pay  a  bonus  or  dismissal  wage : 

There  is  also  the  bonus  system  that  has  been  discussed  before  various  com- 
missions in  the  United  States;  that  is,  compelling  an  employer  when  he  lays  a 
man  off  he  must  pay  one  day's  salary  for  every  month  he  worked.  Employers 
would  hesitate  to  lay  off  men  nnder  those  conditions  that  have  worked  for  several 
years. 

I  really  believe  that  would  do  as  much  to  stabilize  employment  as  our  unem- 
ployment insurance.  .      -  •.     ,  *: 

•  ♦  *  A  definite  survey  should  be  made  of  the  possibilities  of  development 
of  local  industries  Avhich  would  utilize  local  resources.  Decentralization  of  industry 
would  work,  to  the  advantage  of  local  communities. 

Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council,  felt  tliat  a  scientific  study  should  be  made  of  possible  by-prod- 
ucts of  California  industries  that  might  permit  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  seasonal  industries :       •  • 

Incidentally,  with  regard  to  seasonal  employment,  my  opinion  is,  I  believe, 
concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  organized  labor  in  this  State.  We 
believe  that  the  State  should  utilize  some  commission — let  us  say  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement — for  the  purpose  of  making  a  very  thorough  study 
of  industry  in  California,  with  a  view  to  having  industries  time  their  employment 
so  that  those  industries  that  are  really  seasonal  in  nature  can,  at  the  time  they 
displace  a  group  of  men,  give  employment  to  that  group  of  men  in  another  industry. 
We  have  neglected  in  California  industries  the  question  of  by-products.  We  have 
allowed  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  of  useful  and  necessary  things  to  go  to  waste ; 
and  incidentally,  we  are  allowing  men  and  women  to  go  to  waste;  and  so  we  feel 
a  scientific  study  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  creating  continuous  employment 
in  these  industries,  but  we  want  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  that  is  only  incidental. 
Even  if  all  industries  in  California  were  put  on  a  scientific  basis,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  give  continuous  employment  to  all  the  working  men  and  women  in. 
California.    We  must  reduce  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  working  days  per  week. 

Glenn  E.  Hoover,  Associate  Prot>ssor  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
Mills  College,  suggested  that  the  commission  ask  the  State  Legislature 
to  memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  action  to  stabilize  the  price  level, 
and  that  the  national  government  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  agencies 
toward  the  solution  of  unemployment : 

I  think  I  will  not  urge  upon  you  the  importance  of  the  price  level,  because 
it  is  apparent  that  consumption  goods  are  constantly  and  regularly  exhausted  and 
used ;  and  except  for  the  production  and  construction  of  things  which  have  seasonal 
variation,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature' of  things  whj^  goods  should  not  flow 
from  production  to  consumption  at  a  relatively  «table  rate.  But  just  as  soon, 
however,  as  the  consuming  public  is  aware  of  a  drastic  decline  in  prices,  consumers 
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withhold  their  orders,  stocks  accumulate,  production  is  curtailed,  buying  power 
is  reduced  because  of  unemployment,  and  a  vicious  circle  is  created  which  may 
continue  for  years. 

I  know  this  commission  may  not  fed  that  it  is  within  its  province  to  suggest 
any  remedies  for  unemployment  which  will  involve  action  on  the  part  of  the 
national  government ;  but  I  believe  our  present  economic  order  operates  on  such  a 
large  scale  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  California,  or  any  other  State  in 
the  Union,  to  solve  its  unemployment  problem  alone.  And  for  that  reason,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  this  commission  ask  the  State  Legislature  to  memorialize 
Congress  on  this  and  other  points  which,  in  its  judgment,  would  involve  and 
require  Federal  action. 

Max  Stoker,  representing  the  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Voca- 
tional Federation,  suggested  that  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  State 
employment  statistics  correlated  with  data  on  industrial  development 
would  assist  in  stabilizing  employment. 

William  P.  Bell,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Eefining  Corporation,^  Crockett,  explained  the  meas- 
ures adopted  by  his  firm  in  reducing  seasonal  unemployment  and  regu- 
larizing production.  He  stated  that  by  means  of  research  work, 
budgeting  production  and  continuous  maintenance,  they  have  been  able 
to  eliminate  periodic  shutdowns  and  now  operate  continuously  through- 
out the  year. 

As  a  means  of  dividing  work  during  tlie  depression,  Mr.  Bell 
advocated  universal  adoption  of  the  present  known  means  of  spreading 
work,  suggesting  that  each  industry  should  be  circularized  urging  them 
to  give  employment  to  as  many  employees  as  they  had  during  the  peak 
of  employment  in  1928  or  1929.  As  another  means  of  providing  regu- 
larization  of  employment,  he  favored  a  public  works  building  program : 

Trade  associntions  have  helped  to  acquaint  many  employers  with  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  spreading  work ;  but  the  present  unemployment  situation  has 
been  the  means  of  awakening  people  to  the  necessity  of  better  planning  and  regulari- 
sation  of  employment  more  than  anything  tiiat  has  thus  far  happened;  and  no 
doubt  out  of  this  situation  will  come  ways  and  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence. 
Any  attempt  to  promote  regularization  of  employment  by  legislation  should  be  done 
wisely,  however ;  because  the  reasons  for  seasonal  employment  and,  therefore, 
seasonal  unemployment,  are  usnally  economic  and  beyond  necutive  control. 

t 

Beeommendations  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association'' 
of  San  Francisco,  for  dealing  with  unemployment,  including  a  e^ystem 
of  clearing  and  defining  the  fields  of  the  nonprofit  making  employment 
agencies  now  operating  in  San  Francisco  which  will  include  careful 
weekly  checks  on  numbers  placed,  types  of  placement,  trends  in  jobs 
and  number  of  new  jobs  made  available;  also  community  planning 
of  all  employment  work. 

Theodore  Johnson,  representing  the  Secretary  of  the  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council,  proposed  that  the  State  Legislature  authorize  some 
commission  or  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  to  work  out 
plans  for  regularizing  employment : 

The  first  subject  matter  for  your  consideration  is  the  stabilization  of  employ- 
ment. The  remedy  to  seek  to  stabilize  employment  has  been  advanced  for,  I  believe, 
the  last  20  years ;  and  so  far,  no  plan  has  been  adopted  by  any  State,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  has  sought  in  any  way  to  do  anything  more  than  to  educate  the  general 
public,  employers  and  employees,  as  to  the  desiraMlity  of  providing  employment 
«0  that  it  coyers  not  simply  a  seMon  bat  the  major  portion  of  tbe  year;  m  that  the 
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workers  who  are  employed  in  that  particular  seasonal  employment  may  derive 
sufficient  income  for  the  entire  year  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families.    So  far,  it  has  only  reached  the  stage  of  education  or  propaganda,  or 

whatever  else  you  may  call  it.  So  I  would  recommend  that  on  this  particular 
subject  the  commission  recommend  to  the  State  Legislature  to  establish  it  whereby 
plans  for  regularization  of  employment  may  be  entrusted  to  some  commission  or  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 

The  difficulty  of  regularizing  seasonal  employment  was  emphasized 
by  J.  P.  Rettenmayer,  President  of  the  Samarkand  Company,^  San 
Francisco.  He  felt,  however,  that  this  can  be  done,  and  urged  that 
employers  study  the  subject : 

Obviously,  the  regularization  of  employment  in  a  business  that  is  seasonal 
presents  a  problem,  particalarly  duriair  conditions  such  as  preyailed  during  the 
past  seven  months.  Our  experience,  however,  sems  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done 
without  continued  adverse  effects  upon  the  interest  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  our 
hope  to  demonstrate  regularized  employment  as  a  sound  business  policy,  and  that 
other  employers  in  California  will  study  the  stabiliaation  of  employment  as  a  m^ans 
<^  unemploymoit  inreyention  and  as  a  major  problem  ni  production  and  distributioii. 

The  chief  aim  today  should  be  to  establish  stability  in  every 
phase  of  economic  endeavor,  without  at  the  same  time  creating  a  condi- 
tion which  may  lead  to  stagnation,  according  to  Felix  Flugel,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California.  The  responsibility 
involved  would  be  greatly  lightened,  he  felt,  by  drastic  reorganziation 
of  the  present  system  of  production  and  distribution : 

*   *    •   The  extent  to  whidi  the  present  oyersupply  of  labor  eventually  wiU 

be  reabsorbed  into  industry  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  possibly  of  historic  analogy. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  within  the  realm  of  probability  that  the  present  situation  in  the 
labor  market  will  prove  only  a  passing  phase  in  a  period  of  transition  from  our 
present  disorganized  economy  to  one  highly  coordinated  and  rationalised.  Today 
our  chief  aim  should  be  to  establish  stability  in  every  phase  of  economic  endeavor, 
without  at  the  same  time  creating  a  condition  which  may  lead  to  stagnation.*  ♦  ** 
To  arouse  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  regularizing  employment  is  far  more 
important  than  to  quibble  about  the  particular  type  of  unemployment  insurance 
that  should  be  adopted. 

Ira  B.  Cross,  Pxofessor  of  Economics,  University  of  California, 
said  that  some  seasonal  activities,  as  industrial  ones,  can  be  regularized, 
while  Dialers,  as  agricultural,  can  not.  He  felt  that  as  seasonal  employ- 
ment can  not  be  stabilized  effectively  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  that  connection,  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  State  aid  or  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  assistance. 

In  the  matter  of  cyclical  unemployment,  he  pointed  out  the 
necessity  of  ascertaining  the  causes  and  endeavoring  to  remove  them, 
and  of  systematizing  industry  better : 

We  have  different  kinds  of  unemployment.  We  have  our  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment.. Out  here  in  Galifomia,  for  example,  we  have  our  canning  industries,  where 
a  large  number  of  men  and  women  and  children  are  employed  for  a  few  months 
of  the  year ;  and  then  the  canneries  shut  down.  We  have  our  harvesting  activities 
in  this  State,  which  require  a  large  number  of  men  and  w<mien  and  children  for  a 
very  short  time;  and  then  they  have  to  pass  on  to  something  else.  California  has 
been  onfe  of  the  States  in  our  country  outstanding  because  of  its  seasonal  activities. 

When  it  comes  to  seasonal  activities,  some  of  those  can  be  handled  in  a 
regularized  manner  and  some  of  them  can  not  be  so  haadled.   When  k  oomee  to 

iSee  BzhiUt  1$  in  Part  II  B. 
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the  matter  of  canning,  for  example,  some  of  the  canning  companies,  primarily  m 
the  East.  ♦  ♦  •  put  in  different  lines.  When  they  are  through  canning  vege- 
tables, they  take  up  jellies,  or  something  of  that  sort,  keeping  the  men  and  women 
fairly  steadily  employed  throughout  the  year.  That  has  worked  out  very  satisfac- 
torily in  a  few  cases  of  progressive  employers;  but,  of  course,  the  greater  part  of 
the  employers  in  seasonal  industries  merely  harvest  the  crops  and  let  the  men  and 
women,  when  discharged,  hunt  themselTes  for  employment. 

♦  *  •  Here  in  California,  very  few  of  our  canneries  have  expressed  any 
interest  at  all  in  trying  to  stabilize  or  regularize  the  employment  of  their  employees^ 

*  ♦    *    Seasonal  work,  therefore,  presents  an  extremely  difficult  problem, 

-  "  •  *  ♦  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  circumstances  we  are  facing  in  JMb 
State  is  that  we  can  not  regularize  oar  seasonal  employment  effectively  enough  to 
take  care  of  aU  of  our  unemployed  in  that  connection ;  and  consequently,  we  have 
to  look  to  what  might  be  called  State  aid  or  to  unemployment  insurance  to  a^st. 

When  it  comes  to  cyclical  unemployment,  the  result  of  the  ups  and  ««^^t«a 
business  cycles,  we,  of  course,  have  to  hai^e  thinga  in  «  .^»f^  ^ 

what  we  do  in  the  case  of  seasonal  immployment.   We  have  to  strike  at  the  xerj 
Tf  the  difficulties.    We  have  to  ascertain  what  are  the  causes  of  the  business 
and  see  whether  or  not  we  can  remove  the  causes  and  systematize  industry 
better.   ♦    ♦  ♦ 

Charles  W.  Fisher  of  the  Public  Welfare  League,  Oakland,  urged 
economic  and  social  plaimino:  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  employment. 

Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College,  recommended  that  more  thought  be  given  to  stabiliza- 
tion of  employment  and  proper  distribution : 

Que$tion  hy  Commitaioner  Gushing 

■  Q.  What  thought  have  you  given  to  stabilization  of  employment? 
A  Well,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  schemes  woriced  out^certain 
plants.  *  That  shows  what  can  be  done  in  a  very  remarkable  sort  of  way.   There  are 
several  illnstrations  in  American  industry  at  the  present  time. 

•  Of  course,  in  such  a  time  as  today,  where  you  have  world-wide  factors 
affecting  employment,  even  those  schemes  might  be  pretty  badly  bent,  ff  not 
bi.»ken ;  but  in  normal  times,  there  was  no  excnse  for  the  seasonal  work  we  had 

in  many  indnstries.  ,        .        ...  ,    ..  , 

♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  some  industries— I  can  not  see  how  they  will  do  it ,  but 
it  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  stated  many  times  •  ♦  .  *  that  we  have  given  in 
America  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  end  of  production  of  goods  nntil  we  have 
been  the  marvel  of  the  world  in  the  way  we  can  produce.  And  I  have  the  feeling 
if  we  could  give  some  of  that  brain  power  to  the  problem  of  stabilization  of 
employment  and  proper  distribution,  we  might  solve  some  of  the  problems.  I  think 
we  have  to  transfer  some  thought  from  the  production  end  to  this  other  end. 

With  regard  to  stabilization  of  employment,  W.  B.  Jenkins,  Man- 
ager of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest,  pointed  out  that  the  diversi- 
fication of  labor  requirements  within  the  State  makes  regularization 
extremely  difficult.  In  the  case  of  aprriculture,  he  felt  it  would  be 
impossible.  In  the  case  of  industry,  it  could  be  controlled,  he  felt, 
by  the  larger  employers.  In  this  connection,  he  sufrgested  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the"25  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  State  should  be  called 
to  devise  a  plan  for  regularization : 

By  reason  of  diversification  of  labor  requirements  within  our  State,  regularized 
employment  in  seasonal  labor  requirements  is  seemingly  a  very  hard  subject  around 
wMch  could  be  worked  any  standardization  to  relieve  the  problem  as  a  whole. 

Agriculturally,  this  would  be  imposslUe;  industrially  it  could  be  governed 
by  the  larger  employers  who  could  serre  as  a  baaia  to  smpller  firms  incUned  to 
accept  a  certain  standard. 
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A  meeting  of  the  25  largest  employers  of  labor  in  the  State  could  be  called 
by  the  commission  to  devise  a  plan  which  would  be  recognized  by  the  majority  as 
workable.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  done  similar  research  woric  along 
this  line — its  ctmunittee  should  be  represented. 

J.  L.  B.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, suggested  that  the  State  might  assist  in  stabilizing  the  employ- 
ment of  migratory  workers  by  outlining  the  trend  in  markets  for  sea- 
sonal products  and  suggesting  the  rotation  of  production  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  to  permit  more  effective  utilization  of  migratory 
labor.  He  also  recommended  the  enactment  of  legislation  by  the  State 
to  stimulate  industry  to  plan  work  more  effectively : 

*   *   ^   In  the  matter  of  seasonal  employment,  emj^oyen  in  the  past,  I 

have  observed,  are  very  prone  to  wait  until  the  last  moment,  after  having  spent 
considerable  time  and  energy  in  advertising  great  prospective  work  in  the  near 
future,  and  then  take  advantage  of  such  employees  as  may  present  themselves  in 
vast  numbers  to  inflict  a  low  wage  scale  for  those  few  relatively  who  are  employed. 
If  the  State  should  enact  legislation  that  would  in  any  way  modi^  tiiis  tendency, 
it  might  be  criticised  for  attempting  paternalistic  measures  or  showing  a  marked 
socialistic  tendency.  However,  organized  labor  feels  that  the  State  could  go  far 
by  legislation  toward  adequately  outlining  relief  in  suggesting  the  trend  of  markets 
for  the  products  of  those  things  which  are  produced  seasonally,  and  in  rotating 
products  in  different  parts  of  the  State  so  that  migratory  workers  could  be  moved 
from  one  part  of  the  State  to  another.  *  *  *  So  the  only  thing  we  can  suggest 
in  that  direction  is  legislation  that,  by  implication  at  least,  would  tend  to  cause 
employers  in  private  industry  to  plan  their  work  and  to  rotate  production. 

• 

TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Proposals  for  meeting  the  problems  of  technological  unemployment 
include  vocational  retraining  of  displaced  workers ;  vocational  guidance 
in  connection  with  public  placement  work;  requiring  industries  to 
retain  for  employment  in  other  lines  workers  whose  technical  skill  h£is 
been  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  machines;  extension  of  indus- 
trial retirement  systems;  and  lowering  the  age  limit  for  old  age  pen- 
sions. A  number  of  those  testifying  urged  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  as  the  most  effective  solution.  It  was  suggested  that  such  reduc- 
tion would  extend  the  effective  working  life  of  a  man  several  years. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  the  problems  of  technological  unemploy- 
ment, John  C.  Austin,^  Chairman  of  the  Southern  California  Division 
of  the  President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief,  favored 
reeducation  of  workers  in  trade  schools.  He  claimed  that  the  insurance 
companies  are  largely  responsible  for  the  arbitrary  age  limits  in  indus- 
try, and  suggested  the  possibility  of  having  the  State  take  over  private 
pension  funds: 

Vocational  reeducation  can  meet  the  displacement  of  trade  skill  only  to  the 
extent  that  reeducation  is  effective;  and  to  be  effective,  this  reeducation  must  be' 
carried  on  fast  enough  to  permit  the  patient  to  live  meanwhile. 

The  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  caused  larg^y  by  the  insurance  policies 
as  now  written,  are  causing  great  suffering.  The  insurance  policy  and  pension 
fund  should  be  looked  at  in  order  that  men  be  not  forced  out  of  industry  because 
of  the  adoption  of  pension  funds  and  insurance  policies.  There  are  cases  where 
the  directors  of  a  company  in  good  times  have  adopted  the  insurance  policy  with 
pension,  wbOe  later  execntiyeB  have  disefaarged  mea  b^re  their  pensions  were 
due  to  keep  from  having  to  dip  into  the  pension  fund.  Employees  contributing 
to  pension  funds  should  be  considered  to  have  some  sprt  of  vested  right  in  their 
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iobs.  It  is  possible  that  pension  funds  should  be  taken  entirely  away  from  the 
onployer  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State  or  nation. 

The  carrying  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  by  the  State 
instead  of  private  concerns  was  suggested  by  A.  R.  Gilford,  President 
of  the  Los  Angeles  District  Council  of  Carpenters,  as  one  means  of 
checking  age  discrimination  in  industry: 

There  is  another  evil  that  raters  into  it,  and  that  is  through  the  insurance 
carrier — the  limitation  of  age  to  which  men  can  be  employed.  We  have  had  concrete 
actual  demonstration  of  this.  When  a  man  has  reached,  say  45  years  of  age,  and 
many  times  far  below  that,  there  is  a  large  majority  of  employers  that  do  not 
want  to  employ  him.  There  is  a  keen  desire  to  employ  only  that  part  of  our  labor 
which  can,  to  use  the  common  term,  "hit  the  ball."  That  means  apeed  up, 
irrespective  of  quality,  and  irreisqpective  of  the  benefit  of  years  of  experience  after 
having  learned  a  trade.  The  thought  in  our  mind  is  that  in  State  work,  where 
work  is  done  by  the  State,  we  do  not  find  the  discriminatory  practice  in  regard 
to  age  the  same  as  on  work  which  is  carried  by  the  private  carrier.  For  that 
reason  we  fedi  that  were  the  State  to  be  the  insurance  carrieTj  our  psopte  would 
profit  We  t>elieve  all  of  that  ahoold  be  handled  by  the  State. 


Similar  recommendation  was  made  by  A.  W.  Hoch,  President  of 
the  California  State  Federation  of  Labor.  He  advised  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  situation  and  reoommendations  presented  for  legislative 
action : 

Another  thing  I  wish  to  suggest  to  your  committee  to  give  deep  and  serious 
thought  to  ♦  ♦  *  is  taking  some  action  on  the  insurance  companies,  whereby 
they  prohibit  men  and  women  from  going  to  work  after  they  reach  the  age  of  45 
and  50  years.  As  it  is  now,  many  men  and  women  who  have  exceptional  ability 
in  their  particular  lines,  have  the  knowledge  and  the  trahiing,  and  WOuM  be  glad 
to  get,  and  would  be  aWe  to  get  portions  in  certain  concerns,  are  denied  that 
right,  because  the  insurance  rate  would  be  higher  on  that  particular  employee; 
and  therefore  the  concern  is  not  hiring  them.  We  think  this  commission  should 
make  certain  recommendations  to  the  next  Legislature  along  theselines.  •  •  • 
We  think  by  having  these  things  brought  out,  it  will  bring  a  certain  amoimt  of 
rdief ;  and  I  feel  that  by  a  sdcntiie  wMtf,  tbia  can  be  done. 

The  Los  Angeles  Cham)t)cr  of  Commerce^  stated  with  regard  to 
unemployment  resulting  from  tedmological  changes,  that  these  matters 
would  be  adjusted  in  the  process  of  time,  and  expressed  the  opinion 
that  any  restriction  of  industrial  advancement  would  be  most  unwise : 

From  the  first  developments  of  labor-saving  devices  on  down  through  history, 
the  claim  has  frequently  been  made  that  devices  of  this  diaracter  were  certain  to 
result  in  a  condition  of  general  unemployment  There  has,  however,  been  nothing 
to  substantiate  this  claim;  as  with  each  improvement  in  production  methods  or 
operating  practices,  workmen  displaced  in  one  field  have  been  adapted  to  employ- 
ment in  others.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  similar  procedures  will  take  place  upon 
the  return  of  the  world  to  a  Bormal  oonditioB.  We  are  further  of  the  opinion  that 
'  any  retrograde  movement  or  restriction  of  industrial  advancement  will  be  most 
unwise.  With  respect  to  arbitrary  age  limits,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  policy  of 
long  standing  is  to  the  effect  that  training  and  ability  should  be  the  factors  of 
employment  rather  than  age. 

9 

Arthur  G.  Coons,^  Professor  of  Economics,  Occidental  College,  Los 
Angeles,  suggested  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  technological  unemploy- 
ment, development  by  the  State  of  a  bureau  for  vocational  reeducation. 

"       »See  Bxhibit  6  in  Part  U  B. 
•  See  Bxhibit  8  in  Part  n  B. 
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All  unemployed  persons,  he  held,  should  be  digible  for  training  during 
periods  of  unemployment.  He  also  recommended  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting the  displacement  of  older  workers,  that  the  State  should  reward 
employers  of  all  laborers  hired  over  45  years  of  age  by  a  percentage 
subsidy  of  the  pay  roll  for  such  wovkers : 

The  State  should  estaWiflh  a  State  bureau  of  industrial  training  to  devdop  a 
program  of  vocational  reeducation.  Snch  a  department  could  be  more  accurately 
hiformed  of  needs  and  develop  a  program.  AH  unemployed  persons  wouM  bo  eligible 
for  such  training  during  periods  of  unemployment;  and,  following  a  detinite  course 
of  stiKlv  with  proficiency  and  certificate  therefor,  should  be  entitled  to  receive, 
continuing  unemployed,  $10  per  week  as  an  unemployment  rehef  aid.  Such  pro- 
grams would  almost  necessarily  be  urban  in  location.  .  ,  .    •  • 

Later,  such  a  bureau  might  develop  a  program  of  industrial  training  on  a 
more  extensive  basis,  cooperating  with  individual  concerns  which  .5" 
establish  an  organized  educational  program  for  their  own  workers,  tHe  cost  to  ne 
paid  in  large  part  by  the  induatrieB  themfldTW.  ^     ,     ^  • 

Such  a  department  could  influence  the  diaracter  of  training  as  developed  in 

high  schools  and  junior  colleges.    *    ♦  ♦ 

Continued  conference  with  industrial  managers  could  operate  to  educate 
management  itself,  affording  clearer  knowledge  M  tedinology,  jol^  apedfiCAtiona, 

occupational  needs  and  analysis.  ,   „  ,  ,  An  ^„ 

*  ♦  *  The  State  should  reward  the  employers  of  all  laborei-s  over  4&  years 
hired  by  a  percentage  subsidization  of  the  pay  roll  of  such  labor  over  45. 

The  bureau  of  training  could  extend  its  actiyitiwi  to  minors. 

A  different  point  of  view  with  regard  to  vocational  reeducation 
was  presented  by  Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building 
Trades  Council.  He  felt  that  the  displacement  which  is  going  on  is  too 
extensive  to  be  met  in  this  way ;  that  the  only  solution  lies  in  shortening 
the  hours  of  labor ;  and  that  unless  this  is  done  and  made  a  permanent 
policy,  there  is  going  to  be  a  chronic  army  of  unemployed : 

♦  •  ♦  I  am  very  emphatic  in  the  idea  that  vocational  reeducation  can  not 
meet  the  problem  of  the  displacement  of  trade  skill.  The  displacement  is  too  great. 
You  can  take  men  and  women  and  you  can  give  them  specialized  training  in  new 
industries,  but  even  the  newest  industry  is  overcrowded.  That  there  should  be  an 
expansion  in  technological  training  to  fit  men  and  women  into  the  newer  industries, 
because  they  have  been  displaced  in  industries  that  have  prncticnlly  gone  out  of 
business  is  true ;  but  to  assume  that  we  can  create,  by  short  educational  courses,  a 
development  in  the  working  men  that  wUl  enable  them  to  get  jobs,  and  thereby 
eliminate  unemployment,  is  untrue.  No  matter  how  mudi  we  coaoenl7ate^W« 
this,  there  are  no  industries  to  absorb  the  unemployment  in  any  line  in  America. 

Max  Stoker,  representing  the  Bay  Section  of  the  California  Voca- 
tional' Federation,  outlined  the  advantages  of  a  program  of  vocational 
training  and  guidance  as  an  agency  in  preventing  unemployment.  He 
recommended  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  State  employment  statis- 
tics. In  this  connection,  he  suggested  that  the  information  secured 
should  cover  all  industries,  should  be  classified  by  occupations,  and 
should  include  information  as  to  the  causes  of  labor  turnover ;  also  that 
this  information  should  be  correlated  with  data  on  industrial  develop- 
ment. •       .      J  A        •    •  V  4. 

He  felt  that  such  a  program  would  assist  m  determining  wnat 
vocational  assistance  is  needed,  what  occupations  are  overcrowded,  and 
where  opportunities  a ppoar .  He  suggested  that  this  information  would 
be  of  value  in  determining  how  much  shorter  the  working  day  and  week 
should  be : 

Unemployment  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  people  than  there, 
are  jobs    It  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact  that  too  manj  people  are  being  trained  for 
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one  occupation.  That  is  where  our  vocational  program  would  be  able  to  cooperate 
with  such  a  program.  If  we  could  get  this  complete  information  and  if  we  could 
combine  with  that  any  information  we  conld  get  about  industrial  development,  the 
people  in  charge  of  a  training  program— and  I  include  not  only  school  people  but 
everybody  that  is  doing  training  work,  personnel  departments  in  Inige  companies, 
etc. — if  we  had  that  information  available,  we  could  run  down  the  list  and  we  could 
say,  "This  occupation  is  overcrowded ;  [and]  this  occupation  is  overcrowded ;  we  do 
not  need  any  more  people  in  that ;  here  is  an  occupation  that  is  not  OTWCrowded." 
We  would  also  say,  "This  occupation  can  absorb  so  many  people  a  year  in  Cali- 
fMnia."    You  can  not  do  that  at  the  present  time. 

Then,  in  our  training  program  we  could  direct  people  into  those  occupations 
which  seem  to  promise  the  best  chance  of  employment.  It  is  utterly  foolish  to 
spend  money  training  people  for  an  occupation  in  which  there  is  no  employment. 

William  P.  Bell,  Personnel  Manajrer  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation,^  Crockett,  said  that  the  matter  of  voca- 
tional reeducation  of  workers  whose  technical  skill  has  been  displaced 
by  machines  should  be  a  responsibility  of  industry.  The  employ  in 
company  should  in  such  case,  he  held,  train  for  other  jobs  the  w^orkers 
who  have  been  displaced,  and  should  provide  employment  which  they 
are  physically  and  mentally  able  to  perform : 

Competition  forces  industry  to  adopt  ways  and  means  of  reducing  cosLs;  and 
when  the  introduction  of  hibor-saving  machinery  causes  the  elimination  of  skiUed 
occupations,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  that  type  of  skill ;  and  the  worker  who 
IS  forced  out  of  employment  by  the  machinery  must  adapt  himself  to  some  other 
type  of  work.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  employing  company  to  train  and  provide 
this  displaced  worker  with  other  employment  which  he  is  physically  and  mentally 
aUe  to  perform. 

Trade  skill  is  rapidly  becoming  unnecessary  because  of  industrial  specialization. 
An  employee  is  trained  by  the  industry  to  perform  a  certain  i)art  of  the  work  in 
process  in  an  efficient  manner.  If  he  is  ambitious  and  capable,  he  learns  that  job 
and  progresses  on  upward  until  he  learns  the  entire  process;  but  if  he  lacks  ambition 
and  IS  satisfied  with  the  one  :ob.  he  becomes  a  fixture  on  that  particular  iob  as  long 
as^  his  work  is  satisfactory  or  until  that  particular  part  of  the  work  is  changed  or 
eliminated.  In  this  case,  the  industry  should  train  the  man  for  other  work ;  and 
thus  vocational  reeducation  should  entirely  eliminate  the  problem  of  the  displace- 
ment of  trade  skill.' 


That  an  age  limit  in  hiring  workers  is  a  factor  in  stabilizing 
employment  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell : 

It  is  a  weU  established  fact  that  most  industries  have  a  more  or  less  arbitrary 
age  limit.    With  a  low  labor  turnover,  the  average  age  of  emi^oyees  increases; 

and  if  no  age  restriction  were  placed  on  new  employees  entering  the  service  as  labor- 
K,.  1.*^^!^*^^  ^^^^  ^  greatiy  handicapped  in  its  production:  because  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  average  man  will  slow  up  appreciably  as  he  gets  older 
Th^fore,  if  industry  is  to  take  care  of  its  older  employees,  it  must  have  young 
employees  entering  to  carry  the  heavier  burdens  of  production.  The  establishment 
of  age  limits  has  no  doubt  tended  to  prevent  turnover  among  employees  above  the 
employment  age;  and,  therefore,  ultimately  it  wiU  help  labor  inasmuch  as  industry 
is  realmng  that  it  has  a  responsiWlity  to  the  worker  and  is  providing  ways  and 
means  of  taking  care  of  him  in  his  old  age. 

A  plan  for  reeducation  of  workers  during  unemployment  was  one  of 
the  recommendations  submitted  by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  ^  of  San  Francisco. 

Benjamin  Ellisberg,  representative  of  the  Ornamental  Plasterers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco  District,  related  how  technological  changes 

iSee  Exhibit  12  in  Part  II  B. 
•See  Exhibit  13  In  Part  II  B. 
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and  the  existing  depression  have  affected  his  craft.  He  said  that  the 
trade  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  that  the  men  m  the  craft  have 
spent  most  of  their  lives  learning  this  particular  trade ;  that  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  members  are  working  at  present ;  that  thJB  conmtion 
has  continued  for  some  time;  and  that  practically  aU  of  the  funds  in 
their  treasury  have  been  exhausted.  The  majority  of  the  men  are  avOT 
40  vears  of  age.  He  felt  that  retraining  them  for  other  trades  would 
not'be  feasible  as  they  could  not  compete  with  younger  men. 

With  regard  to  changes  in  industry  which  have  affected  the  employ- 
ment of  his  union,  Mr.  Ellisberg  said  that  Uttle  machmery  has  been 
introduced,  except  for  tamping  wet  casts ;  that  semiskdled- mechanics 
now  do  the  wet  work ;  that  in  other  respects,  the  work  of  making  mold; 
ings  and  castings  for  architectural  construction  is  carried  on  much 
the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pharoahs  in  Egypt.  Employers,  however, 
instead  of  taking  skilled  modelers,  are  using  apprentices  for  most  ot  the 
work  with  an  experienced  modeler  te  put  on  the  finishing  touches. 
He  felt  that  the  only  sensible  way  of  trying  to  aUeviate  the  situation  is 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  and  increase  the  pay  of  the  workers : 

Our  entire  oraft  engaged  in  our  industry— these  men  have  spent  most  of  their 
lives  learning  this  particular  trade,  which,  as  I  said  before,  requires  a  great 
skill.  Out  of  the  entire  number,  less  than  10  per  cent  are  now  working  ;  and  this 
condition  has  midntained  for  quite  some  time.  Most  of  them  are  over  40  years  of  age. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  to  tell  them  to  go  and  learn  a  new  trade.  They  would  have  to 
compete  against  18  year  old  kids.   The  situation  is  very  serious 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Cuahing 

Q.  To  what  extent  has  the  employment  of  your  union  been  affected  by  machine 
development? 

A  There  has  been  no  machinery  introduced  to  speak  of,  except  for  tamping 
wet  casts  but  we  do  not  do  that  wet  work.  SemiskiUed  mechanics  do  it,  who  do  not 
belong  to  our  union ;  and  that  interferes  with  them,  and  that  comes  pretty  close  to  iis. 
Otherwise,  thev  do  the  work  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  they  did  the  work  for  the 
Pharaohs  in  Egypt.  Thev  can  not  beat  us  down  by  machinery  ;  but  skilled  modelers 
who  learn  modeling  in  25  or  30  years  of  their  life  and  also  have  talent— instead  ^ 
taking  the  good  modelers,  they  take  a  few  apprentices  and  do  most  of  the  work, 
with  an  experienced  modeler  putting  finishing  touches  on  it.  Then  one  man  becomes 
experience<l  in  nmking  molds  and  anotiier  in  casts,  etc.,  so  making  the  replacement 
that  much  easier  in  case  of  trouble. 

Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco,  felt  that  the 
problem  of  technological  unemployment  can  not  be  met  by  retaining 
workers  for  other  jobs  since  it  takes  years  of  practice  to  develop  skill. 
It  is  not  possible,  he  said,  to  shift  a  man  from  one  job  to  another  and 
make  anything  but  an  operator  out  of  him.  As  a  means  of  meeting  the 
situation,  he  suggested  a  contributory  system  of  old  age  pensions. 

Improvements  in  technological  processes  must  and  will  continue/' 
said  Felix  Flugel,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of 
California  •  '  *  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  consequenc«| 
of  such  innovations,  in  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  can  not  be  subjected 
to  ricrid  and  effective  control."  He  felt  that  the  State  should  encourage 
technological  improvements;  and  that  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  work  through  the  introduction  of 
machinery.  As  a  means  of  meeting  the  unemployment  due  to  displace- 
ment by  technological  changes,  he  suggested  that  the  State  should 
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OYere<»iie  the  sitnatioii,  at  least  temporarily,  tbrough  some  form  of 
unemployment  insuranee : 

Questiont  5y  OemmM^t^  Ou$hmg 

Q.  Doctor,  have  you  ^ven  any  attratioii  to  tkki  probkn  of  tedindlofieal  uhem- 

pioyment,  displacement  of  men  by  machinery? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it.  ' 
Q.  Can  you  give  vm  any  sngsestion  on  that  point? 

A.  No,  my  own  belief  is  that  a  good  deal  of  unemployment  is  due,  of  course, 

to  technolo^cal  changes  which  have  been  nuide.  That  observation,  however,  could 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  last  hundred  years,  or  ever  since  the  end  of  the  18th 
century.  Precisely  the  same  thing  has  been  argued  about.  In  the  last  25  years  I 
tbink  more  people  baye  been  displaced  as  a  consequence  of  technological  changes  than 
earlier  in  the  century.  That  almost  goes  without  saying,  btteanse  tlM^  are  chmida- 
tive  in  character. 

Q.  Have  you  thought  as  to  what,  if  anything,  the  State  could  do  about  that? 

A.  No,  the  State  should  encourage  technological  improvements.  I  personally 
can  see  no  particular  adrantage  in  urging  people  to  work  just  for  the  fact  of  working. 
In  other  words,  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  do  away  with  work  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  eliminate  the  drudgery  of  work  as  far  as  possible; 
and  the  State  might  encourage  the  introduction  of  technological  changes. 

Q.  But  the  man  who  is  displaced  by  the  machine,  of  course,  has  a  serious 
problem  on  his  hands.   What  can  the  State  do  about  that? 

A.  That  is  the  problem  of  the  State,  it  seems  to  me,  to  overcome,  at  least 
temporarily,  such  unemployment  due  to  displacement  by  technological  changes  through 
some  form  of  unemployment  insurance. 

Q.  That  would  help  to  bridge  over  the  period  during  which  the  man  was  trying 
to  adjust  himself  into  some  other  line  of  actiyity? 

A.  Precisely. 

Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California,  in 
discussing  the  problems  created  by  technological  unemployment,  disap- 
proved the  proposal  to  substitute  hand  tools  for  machinery  in  work 
relief  projects  as  a  means  of  spreading  employment  among  a  greater 
number  of  men.  Instead  of  wrecking  the  machine,  he  said,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  learn  how  to  control  the  machine  and  how  to  utilize  the  advan- 
tages of  machine  industry  for  the  benefit  of  society.  As  one  means  of 
meeting  the  situation,  he  suggested  reducing  the  hours  of  labor : 

When  it  comes  to  technological  unemployment,  we  come  across  there  the  prob- 
lem of  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  men  that  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
advance  <rf  industry.  We  have  many  wild  suggestions  made  by  radicals  and  con- 
servatives ;  and  it  is  strange  how  wild  the  suggestions  sometimes  are  that  are  made 
by  the  conservatives.  It  has  been  suggested  not  to  have  any  more  inventions  for  ten 
years.  Here  we  are  giving  work  to  men  using  pick  and  shovel  instead  of  using 
tractors  and  graders,  the  idea  presumably  being  to  make  the  work  go  farther.  The 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  them  work,  give  them  tools  to  work  with  that  lire  the 
naost  improved  and  get  the  most  work  done.  A  man  with  pick  and  shovel  working 
eight  hours  a  day  can  do  less  than  a  man  on  a  tractor.  The  idea  here  in  California 
seems  to  be  to  make  work  by  putting  men  on  the  job  with  pick  and  shovel  rather 
than  machinery.  We  have  a  lot  of  wild  ideas.  We  enjoy  the  life  we  have  because 
of  machinery.  We  could  not  have  our  radios  or  automobiles,  the  clothes  we  have  to 
wear  unless  we  had  machinery.  It  has  made  cheap  things ;  it  has  made  standardized 
things ;  it  has  made  many  luxuries  available  to  the  poorest  people  in  our  country ;  and 
the  suggestion  that  we  stop  the  advance  of  inventions  is  foolish  in  the  extreme. 
What  we  have  to  learn  to  do  is  to  control  the  machine.  We  have  allowed  the 
machine  to  control  us ;  and  of  course,  when  I  say  that  I  mean  not  the  machine  itself, 
but  those  who  control  the  machine.  We  have  got  to  learn  how  to  make  the  machine 
industry  redound  to  the  benefit  of  society  rather  than  wreck  the  machine. 


James  H.  Doyle,  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Committee  of  the 
Iron  Monlders'  Union,  Oatiand,  felt  that  the  insurance  companies 
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are  largely  responsible  for  making  it  impossible  for  men  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  45  or  50  to  secure  employment.  He  recommended 
that  attention  be  given  to  the  problems  of  the  workers  over  50  years  of 
age,  suggesting  that  the  eligible  age  for  old  age  pensions  be  reduced  ten 
years. 

Mike  Daniels,  restaurant  worker,  Oakland,  representing  the  Com- 
munist Party,  held  that  technological  unemployment  is  the  result  of  the 
capitalistic  system  and  that  the  solution  lies  in  the  program  of  the 
Unemployed  Councils:  • 

Naturally  the  capitalistic  system  is  r('sj)onsible  for  tliis  crisis.  The  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few  for  profits,  and 
nothing  else.  It  exists,  this  system  based  on  profits ;  and  it  keeps  piling  up  profits 
and  piling  up  profits.  And  when  it  reaches  such  a  stage  that  the  workers  have 
produced  too  much  as  a  result  of  the  mechanization  of  industry,  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  machinery,  as  a  result  of  the  efficient  methods  of  production,  wherein 
the  amount  of  production  of  the  working  man  has  increased,  and  the  whole  market 
is  saturated  and  there  are  no  demands,  then  the  whole  capitalistic  system  begins 
to  slacken  down  its  factories ;  and  factories  are  shut  down,  and  millions  of  workers 
are  out  on  the  street.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  capitalistic  system  and  of  this 
present  economic  crisis  in  this  period  of  world-wide  depression.  The  present 
economic  crisis  is  not  only  a  local,  it  is  a  world-wide  crisis  with  the  exception  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  no  crisis  of  any  description,  where  workers  and  fanners 
are  ruling  their  own  destinies.  What  are  the  solutions  of  this  depression  and 
misery?  One  is  the  solution  of  the  master  class,  and  the  solution  of  the  State 
Unemployment  Ckmmiission,  which  is  part  of  the  capitalistic  dass.  The  other 
solution  is  the  revolutionary  way  out  of  the  crisis,  the  way  through  struggle  and 
fighting,  and  the  way  of  organizing  leaders  of  the  unemployed  into  Unemployed 
Councils  and  branches.  It  is  to  fight  against  this  whole  thing,  and  to  P«t  «ie 
burden  of  the  crisis,  not  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working  dass,  but  on  the  shouldeni 
of  those  who  are  forcing  the  workers  to  starve,  on  the  shoulders  <rf  the  capitalists. 


Gerald  H.  Catania,  attorney,  representing  the  West  Fresno  Unem- 
ployment Committee,  felt  that  in  the  case  of  work  relief  as  an  emergency 
measure,  instead  of  using  machinery  it  is  better  to  put  men  on  a  job 
rather  than  to  have  them  in  the  soup  lines.  Referring  to  construction 
work  conducted  by  the  city  during  the  depression,  Mr.  Catania  said : 

*  ♦  *  The  city  was  digging  a  ditch  out  of  funds  raised  by  a  bond,  and  it 
was  digging  this  ditch  with  a  machine  that  consumes  no  food;  and  it  was  at  the 
same  time  with  a  like  sum  of  money,  buying  soup  for  men  out  of  employment.  This 
looks  like  an  argument  to  knock  out  the  machine,  but  that  isn't  the  thing;  but  at  a 
time  when  there  is  an  emergency,  possibly  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  machine  in 
the  shed  for  a  while  and  give  the  men  a  job. 

W.  P.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local 
62,  Fresno,  representing  the  Fresno  Labor  Council,  said  with  regard  to 
retraining  workers  displaced  because  of  technological  changes,  that  his 
organization  felt  this  is  useless  because  it  would  simply  mean  increasing 
the  competition  in  another  line : 

•  ♦  *  About  reeducating  the  worker.  Now  we  think  that  does  not  mean  a 
thinj?;  because  if  you  reeducate  a  worker  out  of  work  in  his  own  line,  and  yon  edu- 
cate him  in  some  other  line,  he  would  just  become  competition  for  the  men  already 
in  that  line  of  business,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  that. 

On  this  age  limit,  we  think  the  same  on  that — if  there  was  a  job  for  everyone, 
there  is  a  place  for  the  old  men.   We  had  that  in  the  socalled  good  times  a  few  years 

ago  everybody  worked,  the  old  men  and  the  young  fellows.    And  now  neither  the 

old  nor  the  very  young  are  working. 
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P.  L.  Strong,  Registrar,  Welfare  Department  of  San  Joaquin 
County,  said  that  the  workers  displaced  through  technological  changes 
present  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  for  relief  agencies : 

•  ♦  ♦  "vVe  iiave  a  lot  of  skilled  labor  that  have,  during  the  introduction  of 
macbmery  and  such,  come  down  to  common  labor;  and  they  are  the  ones  that  we 
have  the  most  dissatisfaction  with  in  trying  to  place  them,  and  trying  to  work  with 
them.  They  can  not  get  down  to  the  standard  of  where  they  have  to  work  with 
their  hands  instead  of  their  heads. 

Vocational  reeducation  in  connection  with  technological  unemploy- 
ment was  advised  by  W.  B.  Jenkins,  Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Com- 
munity Chest  : 

Vocational  reeducation  could  be  adopted  in  the  working  ont  of  case  problems. 

The  Department  of  Social  Welfare  or  State  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
might  institute  a  division  of  "Placement  and  Social  Readjustment,"  instead  of  the 
IMfesent  State  labor  employment  offices.  This,  of  course,  opens  a  wider  field  for 
service  than  merely  a  job  supplying  device. 

Arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry  should  be  governed  by  an  industrial  relations 
program  effected  by  that  industry  which  should  have  a  social  consciousness  and  be 
so  affiliated  with  a  placement  and  social  readjustment  department  so  that  a  program 
coold  be  arranged  wherein  age  limit  incapacity  would  not  become  a  public  chaige. 

The  labor  movement  does  not  oppose  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  according  to  J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated 
Trades  Council,  Sacramento.  He  said  the  State  should  so  regulate  con- 
ditions that  all  would  share  in  the  benefits  of  technological  improve- 
ments: 

We  know  what  technological  unemployment  is.  We  have  experienced  it  for 
years  and  we  expect  it  to  continue  to  increase.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  machine 
and  improved  methods  of  production  should  not  continue  to  improve.  We  see  no 
social  reason  why  a  man  should  not  be  relieved  of  all  the  work  it  is  possible  to 
relieve  him  of;  and  if  the  machine  can  be  made  to  do  it  as  improved  methods  and 
systems  can  be  instituted,  we  are  perfectly  in  line  with  that  program.  We  do  feel, 
however,  it  is  a  social  question  and  that  it  has  to  do  with  all  citizens,  whether  they 
are  employed  or  unemployed ;  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  so  regulate 
the  laws  that  may  be  made  applicable  to  those  conditions  that  the  citizens  of  the 
State  will  participate,  as  they  should  morally,  in  the  resultant  improvements  of 
technological  production  and  improved  methods  generally  in  production. 

George  F.  Mitchell,  locksmith,  representing  the  Unemployed  Coun- 
cil, Sacramento,  questioned  whether  vocational  reeducation  can  help 
in  the  matter  of  technological  unemployment: 

AVhere  every  branch  of  iiMustry,  every  trade,  is  already  overcrowded  with 
skilled  members  of  that  trade,  what  is  the  sense  of  training  anyone  else  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  alr^dy  oyercrowded;  and  the  only  training  we  have  got  is  standing  in 
the  soup  line.  We  are  discarded.  We  have  schools  constantly  pouring  oat  thousands 
for  the  white-collar  jobs.  They  find  fewer  offices  that  need  their  help;  and  th^ 
come  out  in  direct  competition  with  the  unskilled  worker. 

"What  are  the  facts  regarding  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  aid  those  affected?"  The  facts  are  something  I  can  not  swear  to,  although 
I  do  know,  as  young  as  I  am,  there  are  many  jobs  I  can  not  handle  because  of  my 
age.  As  a  locksmith,  I  am  unable  to  find  any  work  whatever,  unless  I  work  at  night. 
And  that  is  taking  individual  action,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  individual  action.  Now, 
the  only  other  use  for  me  is  to  try  something  else ;  and  there  are  jobs  that  I  know 
my  legs  are  getting  a  little  rheumatic  for.  I  could  not  make  the  grade.  There  are 
too  many  young  workers  who  are  more  satisfactory  for  the  job  who  will  take  it  and 
get  it.  We  must  remember  when  we  are  over  a  certain  age  we  are  fit  for  a  scrap 
pile    You  can  not  make  a  profit  for  industry,  so  why  should  they  want  you? 
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F.  W.  Holmes,  migratory  worker,  Sacramento,  held  the  same  point 
of  view : 

•  *  *  Vocational  reeducation  can  not  be  used ;  as  all  branches  of  industry 
and  all  crafts  have  a  large  surplus  of  workers,,  such  as  electricians,  bankers,  stenog- 
raphers, etc.   There  are  plenty-  of  trained  workers.    *    ♦  * 

"What  are  the  facts  regarding  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  and  what  can 
be  done  to  aid  those  affected?"  Well,  there  is  a  social  problem.  Workers  in  most 
cases  over  40  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  waste  hum;>nity  today,  ready  for  the 
scrap  heap,  and  must  receive  social  insurance  unlil  the  social  system  is  changed  by 
the  working  dass. 

That  vocational  retraining  to  meet  the  problems  of  technological 
changes  is  a  responsibility  of  industry,  was  the  opinion  of  tlie  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  :^ 

Vocational  reeducation  is  a  function  of  industry  and  essentially  a  job  problem. 

Employees,  trained  in  industry  progress  upward  through  various  jobs  in  the  industrial 
process,  and  tend  to  reach  those  levels  that  are  commensurate  with  their  ability  and 
ambition.  As  a  part  of  these  requirements  which  the  committee  feels  necessary  for 
a  move  general  stabilization  of  employment,  it  is  industry's  responsibility  to  develop 
a  more  flexible  personnel.  This  method  and  process  of  training  makes  possible  a 
quicker  and  wider  adaptation  of  personnel  to  current  conditions,  than  would  any 
systems  of  vocational  reeducation  undertaken  after  the  need  for  the  same  develops. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  obligation  of  vocational  reeducation  rests 
fundamentally  on  industry,  rather  than  on  a  policy  of  continuing  increasing  public 
expenditures,  which  in  the  latter  instance  are  beyond  and  outside  the  industrial  day 
to  day  viewpoint. 

EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES 

The  consensus  of  opinion  with  regard  to  employment  offices  was 
that  the  public  offices  are  performing  an  important  service  which 
should  be  extended  and  developed — ^that  the  State  should  take  over  all 
placement  work,  and  that  private  fee-charging  agencies  should  be 
further  regulated  or  abolished. 

Graham  A.  Laing,  Professor  of  Economics,  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  completely  coordinated 
system  of  free  employment  agencies  publicly  operated,  owned  and 
financed.  The  unemployed  worker,  he  said,  should  not  be  required  to 
break  into  his  meager  savings  to  pay  fees  to  private  employment 
agencies  nor  should  he  be  forced  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place 
looking  for  a  job.  The  function  of  a  system  of  public  employment 
agencies  which  he  recommended  would  be  to  serve  as  a  deartng  house 
for  labor  and  to  collect  information  regarding  the  nature  and  ertent  of 
unemployment  as  a  basis  for  dealing  with  that  problem.  Such  a  system 
to  be  most  effeetive  should  be  nation-wide  in  scope,  Professor  Laing 
said: 

•  ♦  •  The  private  employment  agency  exists  to  make  a  profit.  Its  profits 
vary  directly  with  the  number  of  men  it  can  keep  paying  fees.  Hence  there  are 
many  instances  of  employment  agencies  which  stimulate  labor  turnover  for  the  sake 

of  the  fees  and  which  even  go  so  far  at  times  as  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
foremen  to  liire  and  fire  unnecessarily  often,  and  split  the  fees  with  such  foremen. 

Even,  however,  where  the  agencies  are  well  organized  and  managed,  the 
important  fact  remains  that  they  are  uncoordinated ;  and  in  general,  have  no 
method  of  listing  jobs  other  than  searching  themselves  for  the  openings  or  by  hav- 
ing employers  voluntarily  request  that  men  be  sent  to  them. 

•  ♦  .  ♦  As  far  as  society  is  concerned,  it  seems  only  equitable  that,  if 
unemployment  is  due  in  the  main  to  lack  ol  economic  organisation,  a  fault  which 
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is  not  individual  either  with  the  employer  or  employee,  society  should,  as  a  whole, 
be  charged  with  the  cost  of  ameliorating  the  evils.  Hence,  I  would  propose  that 
there  should  be  established  a  completely  coordinated  system  of  employment  agencies 
or  labor  exchanges  ♦  •  ♦  without  charge  to  the  applicants;  moreover,  this 
system  must  be  nation-wide  in  its  scope,  not  mer^y  local,  and  finally,  that  both 
employer  and  employee  bo  required  to  notify  the  nearest  exchange  of  jobs  and  men 
available  respectively.  This,  of  course,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
employer  or  applicant  to  make  special  arrangement. 

Our  individual  states  are  not  sdf-contained  units.  The  migration  of  labor, 
as  of  capital,  ignores  State  boundaries.  A  well  regulated  system  in  one  State  will 
attract  applicants  from  the  whole  Union.  Seasonal  requirements  vary  from  State 
to  State  and  without  coordination  surpassing  State  boundaries,  there  is  a  strong 
possibOity  of  gluts  and  dearth  of  labor  eodsting  in  different  places  at  the  same 
time.  Moreover,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  place  the  heavy  charge  of  unnecessary 
enrollments  of  applicants  on  one  State  because  the  others  had  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  organize  their  efforts.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  State  systems,  correlated 
with  one  another  would  meet  the  case.  The  present  writer  believes  that  a  single 
unified  organiatation  would  be  very  much  more  efficient  and.  would  avoid  a  great 
deal  of  the  trouble  tliat  frequoitly  ariaea  from  the  elash  o£  State  witk  Federal 
officers.  . 

F.  O.  Wallschlaeger,  representinjr  the  management  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers  Exchan^ye,  Los  Anj^eles,  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  public  employment  offices,  urging  in  this  connection  a  state- 
wide clearing  system  which  would  make  it  possible  to  tell  where  there 
is  opportunity  for  work  and  where  the  kind  of  workers  needed  are  to 
be  found. 

John  C.  Austin,^  Chairman  of  the  President's  Organization  for 
Unemployment  Relief,  Southern  California  Division,  recommended 
as  a  means  of  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  present  system  of  State 
free  employment  offices,  that  the  State  and  national  employment 
agencies  should  be  coordinated. 

As  a  preventative  measure  in  dealing  with  unemployment,  Irving 
Lipsitcb,  Executive  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Welfare 
Organizations  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  recommended  development  of  the 
public  employment  ,  service  through  larger  appropriations  and  a  highly 
trained  personnel;  abolition  of  fee  charging  for  positions;  and  the 
taking  over  by  the  State  of  all  placement  work.  **I  am  decidedly 
opposed  to  any  fees  whatever  in  order  to  find  employment/'  he  stated. 
**I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  giving  his  labor  for  the  amount  of  money  his  labor  will 
purchase,'' 

Referring  to  ways  in  which  the  public  employment  service  can 
assist  in  the  matter  of  aiding  workers  displaced  by  industry,  Mr.  Lip- 
sitch  said : 

♦  *  *  One  of  the  difficulties  even  in  normal  times  of  finding  employment 
is  the  err<meous  belief  that  a  multiplicatioii  of  employment  bureaus  helps  to  i^ace 
pe<H>le  at  work.  I  think  a  very  cursory  examination  of  the  subject  would  prove 
that  a  multiplication  of  employment  bureaus  can  never  produce  a  single  job — that 
what  happens  is  that  the  job  is  going  down  Main  Street,  and  the  man  is  going  up 
Spring  Street,  and  "never  the  twain  shall  meet."  So  it  is  necessary  to  centralize 
tbis,  so  all  jobs  get  to  one  point  and  all  applicants  are  handled  in  some  way  so 
there  can  be  some  uniformity,  and  the  persons  be  placed  where  they  belong  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  If  that  is  true  in  normal  times,  then  my  idea  is  that  it  is 
doubly  and  triply  true  in  times  like  this  when  the  fact  that  a  position  is  seeking 
the  man  only  occasionally  and  many  mm  are  se^tef  the  pmdtioii  under  our 
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present  system,  makes  it  impossible  for  tlie  few  positions  that  are  open  to  be  as 
promptly  and  well  filled  as  they  would  be  by  centralized  service. 

Again,  I  believe  there  is  no  unit  of  government,  other  than  the  State,  that 
can  do  this  task,  as  well  as  the  State  can  do  it  in  the  various  parts  of  the  State 
through  its  district  offices,  which  of  course  have  to  be  multiplie<l  to  the  extent  and 
strengthened  to  the  extent  that  they  shall  be  able  to  give  more  prompt  and  better 
service  than  they  can  give  at  the  present  mom^t  That  means  in  due  course  ct 
time  they  have  to  get  larger  appropriations,  a  personnel  highly  trained  and  a 
personnel  large  enough  to  discover  not  only  the  opportunities  that  exist,  but  also 
those  that  may  be  created  through  one  form  or  another. 

The  California  State  Federation  of  Labor,  according  to  A.  W. 
Hoch,  President,  believes  in  the  State  free  employment  offices  and 
feels  that  effort  shoidd  be  made  to  persuade  all  employers  to  seeore 
their  workers  through  these^encies. 

Miss  Winifred  M.  Hausam,  Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Vocational  Service  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Pasadena  Vocational  Bureau, 
said  that  intelligent  employers  are  more  and  more  realizing  that  employ- 
ment agencies  established  for  profit  accentuate  labor  turnover,  and  that 
increasingly  sucfh  employers  are  turning  to  the  bureaus  which  do  not 
charge  fees. 

J.  H.  Nishwitz,  unemployed  laborer,  ''representing  a  group  of  the 
unemployed  of  San  Bernardino,"  said  that  his  group  regarded  the 
improvement  of  employment  offices  mainly  as  a  matter  of  personnel 
and  that  thev  favored  the  restriction  of  private  agencies. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce^  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  service  of  the  State  free  employment  offices  and 
stated  they  could  see  no  reason  for  expanding  the  service  at  this  time. 

Arthur  G.  Coons,^  Professor  of  Economics,  Occcidental  College,  Los 
Angeles,  recommended  as  one  of  the  measures  for  emergency  unm- 
ployment  relief,  strengthening  the  State  public  employment  agencies 
by  taxing  out  of  existence  the  profits  of  the  private  exchanges.  Pro- 
fessor Coons  further  stated : 

There  should  be  no  registration  fee  for  an  exchange.  A  percentage  of  wages 
after  a  period  of  work  should  go  to  the  State,  paid  directly  by  the  employer  |a 
complete  aoryey  of  labor  needs  should  be  made  and  by  law  all  em^oyers  required 
to  report  employment  and  needs  on  a  regular  basis. 

Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council,  advocated  an  educational  campaign  by  the  State  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  private  employment  offices: 

The  furnishing  of  all  employment  should  be  free.  We  think  it  brutal  and 
undemocratic  to  tell  a  man  or  woman  who  is  broke  and  vainly  seeking  employ- 
ment that  before  you  can  have  this  job,  you  have  got  to  pay  this  fee.  We  beliere 
that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  State  of  California  to  start  an  educational  campaign, 
■  exposing  these  corrupt  practices  and  callin?:  upon  the  great  employing  industries 
of  California  to  definitely  state  their  position.  In  other  words,  through  the  power 
of  publicity  to  crystallise  public  opinion  that  will  compel  the  priTate  employment 
ofllcea  to  go  out  of  business — they  have  no  place  justly  in  a  govemmait  sn^  as 
wuB,  wUA  we  dftin  is  vtogtmmwe,  dviUied  and  humane. 

William  P.  Bell,  Personnel  Manager  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation,'  Crockett,  felt  that  the  public  employment 
offices  have  done  good  work  and  do  not  need  to  be  strengthened  to 
meet  the  problems  of  technological  unemployment. 

iSee  Exhibit  6  in  Part  II  B. 
«See  Exhibit  8  in  Part  II  B. 
•  See  Bzhlblt  IS  in  Part  II  B. 
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The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  ^  of  San  Francisco,  rec- 
ommended a  more  adequate  system  of  free  employment  offices  to  place 

workers  more  efficiently  and  to  shorten  the  period  between  jobs;  and 
a  system  of  clearing  and  defining  the  fields  of  the  non-profit  making 
employment  agencies  in  San  Francisco  which  wonld  cover  weekly 
checks  on  the  numbers  placed,  types  of  placement,  trends  in  jobs  and 
number  of  new  jobs  available. 

Walter  G.  Mathewson,  State  Director  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  explained  the  functions  of  the  service  and  out- 
lined what  is  being  done  in  California.  As  a  means  of  checking  abuses 
of  private  employment  agencies  in  connection  with  construction  work, 
he  recommended  legislation  which  would  prohibit  taking  a  fee  from 
any  person  sent  to  a  public  construction  job.  In  this  connection,  he 
pointed  to  the  regulation  in  effect  in  Los  Angeles  that  no  contractor 
will  be  permitted  to  sign  a  contract  for  a  public  works  job  until  he 
arranges  to  get  his  men  through  the  Stabilization  of  Employment 
Bureau: 

*  *  *  Many  employers  do  not  know  that  when  they  place  an  order  with  a  - 
private  employment  agency  that  they  are  going  to  compel  some  man  or  woman 
to  pay  a  commission  in  order  to  work.  Some  of  them  pay  as  high  as  $50  or  $75 
of  their  first  month's  salary,  in  order  to  fet  a  chance  to  work.  If  many 
employers  knew  this  was  taking  place,  I  am  satisfied  they  would  place  their 
orders  with  the  public  employment  agencies,  where  there  are  no  charges.  ♦  *  * 
On  all  construction  jobs,  where  men  are  secured  from  private  employment  agencies, 
a  great  deal  of  the  employment  lasts  only  seven  days.  Now  if  it  lasts  seven  days 
or  longer,  the  private  em^doyment  agency  can  keep  the  fee.  It  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  find  out  if  that  man  were  not  suitable  in  fire  or  six  days,  but  if  he  were 
discharged  in  five  and  a  half  or  six  days,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  return  of  his 
lee  from  the  private  employment  agency.  So  it  shows  that  one  crew  of  men  are 
constantly  going  on  the  job  and  another  is  Iteving.  The  answer  you  get  from 
the  employer  is  that  his  superintendent  says  you  can  not  get  good  men  from  public 
employment  agencies,  when  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  same  men  can  be 
obtained  from  the  public  agency  as  are  listed  with  the  private  organizations. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  we  attempted  to  remedy  this.  ♦  ♦  ~* 
Now  I  feel  that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken,  and  some  interest  ought  to  be 
shown  if  you  desire  to  build  up  the  public  employment  organizations,  those  that 
charge  no  fees  to  workers,  and  do  not  discriminate  in  them,  to  again  press  a 
measure  of  this  kind. 

Benjamin  Ellisberg,  representative  of  the  Ornamental  Plasterers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco,  recommended  the  closing  of  all  private 
employment  offices  to  prevent  exploitation  of  labor. 

Martin  Wise,  unemployed  machinist,  San  Francisco,  suggested  that 
the  State  establish  a  monopoly  in  employment  offices  and  enforce  that 
monopoly. 

George  Morris,  Communist,  San  Francisco,  said  that  his  party 
advocates  opening  free  employment  offices  by  the  State  so  that  the 
workers  will  not  be  exploited  by  private  employment  agencies.  He 
suggested  that  the  public  ofSces  should  be  managed  by  the  workers. 

The  Family  Relief  Society  *  of  San  Francisco  recommended  the 
abolition  of  all  fee-charging  employment  offices  and  the  opening  of  free 
offices  by  the  State. 

P.  Somers,  unemployed  bookkeei>er  and  accountant,  San  Francisco, 
made  similar  recommendations. 


^See  Bxhibit  IS  in  Part  n  B. 
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The  inauguration  of  a  complete  system  of  public  employment 
agencies  was  advocated  by  Ira  B.  Cross,  Professor  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  California.  There  ought  to  be  a  nation-wide  system  of 
public  employment  agencies,  he  stated,  which  would  knit  into  a  system 
of  State  employment  agencies,  which  would  again  tie  up  with  a  system 
of  local  agencies.  Private  employment  offices  should  be  done  away 
with  entirely: 

We  today  have  a  fairly  satisfactory  law  covering  the  practices  of  private 
employment  agencies  in  California.  I  say  fairly  satisfactory,  but  still  much 
remains  to  be  done;  and  as  long  as  we  have  private  employment  agencies,  we  are 
going  to  have  men  walking  from  place  to  place  looking  for  a  job.  If  we  had  a 
Stats  office  only,  all  the  jobs  would  be  centered  in  that  one  place  and  men  and 
w<Hnen  could  go  to  one  place  and  get  a  job. 

I  know  that  is  unconstitutional.  Our  Supreme  Court  has  decided  again  and 
again  in  the  Oregon  case  and  other  cases  it  is  unconstitutional.  But  we  have 
been  known  to  amend  our  constitution,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  can  be  done. 
It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  do  away  with  the  private  employment  a^Nicies. 

Hubert  Phillips,  Professor  of  Social  Science  of  the  Fresno  State 
Teachers  College,  said  that  it  should  be  a  public  responsibility  to  put 
men  in  contact  with  jobs;  that  it  is  a  wrong  approach  to  the  problem 
to  have  the  placement  on  a  fee-charging  basis.  He  reeominended  that 
all  placement  work  should  be  in  public  hands. 

Samuel  S.  White,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Kern  County  Union 
Labor  Journal,  representing  the  Kern  County  Labor  Council,^  referring 
to  the  public  employment  agencies,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  they  are 
rendering  a  service  to  the  community.  From  his  personal  experience 
he  has  always  found  the  service  satisfactory.  The  labor  group,  he  said, 
believes  that  any  useful  service  that  is  rendered  by  the  private  agencies 
could  be  performed  by  the  public  offices. 

W.  P.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Culinary  Workers'  Union,  Local 
62,  Fresno,  representing  the  Fresno  Labor  Council,  said  that  his 
organization  favors  the  abolition  of  all  private  employment  agencies. 

P.  L.  Strong,  Registrar  of  the  County  Welfare  Department  of 
San  Joaquin,  suggested  an  educational  program  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  free  employment  offices: 

It  is  hard  to  get  the  farmers  and  employers  of  our  district  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Free  Employment  Agency.  They  would  rather  go  to  the  employment 
agency  where  there  is  a  fee  charged,  and  where  they  can  seem  to  get  a  higher  class, 
or  they  think  they  can  get  a  h^rher  dlass  of  employee.  But  I  tMnk  thioagh  an  edu- 
cational program,  with  farm  bureaus,  chambers  of  commerce  and.  those,  that  we  can 
educate  them  to  help  the  free  employment  office ;  because  ninety  per  cent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  not  the  money  to  pay  the  fee — in  fact,  they  come  to  our  office  every  day 
asking  for  .the  fee  to  be  advanced,  which  we  can  not  do,  and  it  places  them  in  a 
position  where  thej  can  not  Mp  themselTes.  ^ 

Quettiotu  hp  Oonuniainoner  Cmhing 

Why  do  these  applicants  come  to  you  to  get  fees  to  pay  a  private  agency,  when 
there  is  a  public  agency  in  Stockton  that  might  serve  them? 

A.  Because^  as  I  said,  a  lot  of  the  peoide  will  not  patronize  .the  free  agency. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  I  could  not  find  out,  outside  of  aslking  ten  representative  men  the  other  day, 
and  they  said  the  labor  they  were  receiving  from  the  free  agency  was  not  up  to 
what  they  could  get  from  the  private  agency. 


iSee  Sxhlblt  SO  In  Part  UB. 
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The  public  employment  agencies  are  not  equipped  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  technological  unemployment,  according  to  W.  B.  Jenkins, 
Manager  of  the  Sacramento  Community  Chest.  He  felt  that  the  public 
employment  offices  had  not  adapted  themselves  to  changing  conditions. 
They  are  usually  located  in  a  section  of  town  where  the  itinerant  class 
congregate  and  where  permanent  residents  do  not  as  a  general  rule  care 
to  go.  He  recommended  that  public  employment  offices  should  direct 
their  attention  more  to  placing  permanent  residents  than  the  itinerant 
class.  He  felt  that  the  establishment  of  a  State  Department  of  Place- 
ment and  Social  Readjustment  would  help  materially  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  involved  in  unemployment : 

The  ssime  transition  comes  into  empk>3rment  oflSce  routine  as  has  come  into 
business  from  the  standpoint  of  changing  conditions.  The  employment  oflBee,  as  a 
business  wherein  fees  are  charged,  is  on  the  wane.  The  subject  of^  substituting 
skilled  labor  to  other  suitable  jobs  and  the  guiding  of  indiyidnal  vocational  benefits 
is  not  the  resxionsibility  of  a  plaeonent  bareau.  This  should  be  closely  affiliated  with 
a  social  planning  program.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  the  cause  [of  unemploy- 
ment] through  experienced  social  agency  program,  combined,  with  a  placement  and 
social  readjustment  bureau.  j  .  v 

I  might  suggest,  therefore,  that  State  free  employment  offices  are  not  doing  the 
job  because  of  the  lack  of  grasping  the  opportunity  which  this  period  of  transition  has 
made  possible.  We  believe  that  our  permanent  married  citizens  are  people  to  contact 
and  make  permanent  through  work,  rather  than  the  itinerant  class,  who  are  roving 
and  have  no  famUy  responsibility.  ♦  •  ♦  A  StatCv  Department  of  Placement  and 
Social  Readjustment  with  wider  vision  could  be  instituted  and  serve  in  a  most  bene- 
ficial way  to  keep  stride  of  the  social  qnestionB  of  unemployment  in  this  dilemma. 

• 

The  abolition  of  private  fee-charging  agencies  was  reeommended 
by  J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento. He  advocated  giving  to  the  State  offices  a  monopoly  of  place- 
ment work.  '*We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  private  agencies— we  are 
perfectly  willing  to  put  the  private  employment  agency  class  out  of  the 

field/'  he  said.  ,  , 

Similar  recommendations  were  made  by  George  F.  Mitchell,  lock- 
smith, Sacramento,  representing  the  Unemployed  Council,  and  P.  W. 
Holmes,  migratory  worker,  Sacramento,  with  the  additional  proviso  that 
the  State  employment  offices  should  be  conducted  by  the  workers. 

According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  **all  private  employment  agencies  should 
be  abolished  and  State  tree  employment  offices  be  administered  by  unem- 
ployed council  committees  without  salary  and  utilised  for  the  benefit 
of  workers  only." 

Representation  of  employers  in  the  management  of  State  free 
employment  offices;  elimination  of  duplieati<Hi  between  the  State  and 
Federal  employment  service;  and  the  creation  of  a  Federal  clearing 
house  for  employment  were  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Employment  Stabilization  of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce:^ 

Elimination  of  present  duplication  between  State  and  Federal  agencies,  as 
operation  of  Federal  employment  agencies  in  California  as  now  conducted  has  meant 
duplication,  confusion  and  with  particalar  relation  to  agrkvitiite  has  b«en  wholly 
ineffective. 

[There  should  be]  more  quickly  available  and  centralized  information  on 
employment  conditions  and  opportunities  in  various  localities  and  industries. 

^Bm  Bzhlbit  22  to  Part  n  B. 
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Employers  shauld  have  a  more  direct  share  in  the  management  of  State 
free  employment  offices,  as  the  ability  of  these  offices  to  function  dfectively  is  largely 
dependent  upon  employers*  cooperation  and  utilization  of  the  agencies'  facilities. 

In  view  of  the  interstate  character  of  the  problem,  the  Committee  suggests 
the  creation  of  some  form  of  Federal  clearing  house  for  employment  administered 
by  a  commiHioft  or  body  composed  of  equal  T«presentatioii  on  the  part  of  cmployera 
and  employees. 

More  sympathetic  efforts  should  be  made  to  properly  classify  and  grade 
applicants  for  positions  to  prevent  sending  out  misfits  from  employment  offices. 

8.  Other  Becowraftidaliong. 

Summary  of  more  important  proposals  other  than  those  included 
in  the  agenda. 

Other  recommendations  ^  presented  as  remedies  for  unemployment 
or  as  means  for  relieving  the  situation  include  the  following:  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age; 
establishment  by  the  State  of  a  loan  fund  for  citizens  for  home  build- 
ing; tax  exemption  on  building  construction  and  improvements  init- 
iated during  periods  of  depression,  as  a  means  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise;  placing  unemployed  families  on  farms;  providing  for  a 
voluntary  moratorium  on  mortgage  foreclosures ;  reduction  of  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  government ;  strict  enforcement  of  the  alien  labor 
laws;  removal  of  age  limits  in  industry;  prohibition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women ;  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  State  con- 
struction work;  and  deferring,  as  far  as  possible,  highway  construction 
requiring  extensive  use  of  machinery  in  the  interest  of  projects  that 
utilize  a  maximum  of  hand  labor. 

Child  Labor  and  Education. 

Removal  of  children  from  industry  was  urged  by  a  number  of  those 
testifying  as  a  means  of  providing  employment  for  older  workers. 
Combined  with  this  in  several  instances  was  recommendation  for  exten- 
sion of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  and  better  educational 
opportunities  for  young  people.  Some  of  the  representatives  of  oi^an- 
ized  labor  made  recommendation  to  this  effect. 

C.  F.  Grow,  General  Representative  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
child  labor  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  present  depression.  He  held 
that  if  children  were  taken  out  of  industry  and  adults  put  to  work 
in  their  place,  half  of  the  unemployment  problem  would  be  solved : 

We  citizens  of  the  State  of  California  are  not  directly  affected  in  the  degree 

that  some  of  the  other  States  are  with  this  child  labor  problem  ;  yet  we  are  in  m.iny 
instances  engaged  in  competitive  work.  Wa  should  unite  to  abolish  child  labor  at 
the  earliest  moment. 


1  Captain  Ogden,  former  sea  captain  and  pilot,  Los  Angeles,  recommended  that 
consideration  be  given  to  the  problems  of  older  men,  suggrestlng  in  this  connection, 
removal  of  the  age  limit  in  Civil  Service  positions. 

George  W.  Slocum,  retired,  IjOS  Angeles,  advocated  abolition  of  private  appro- 
priation of  rent  and  interest. 

Wesley  C.  Peoples,  newspaper  man,  San  Francisco,  urged  that  equal  opportunity 
in  employment  be  griven  the  colored  workers  as  a  means  of  meetiner  the  unemployment 
problem  among  his  group. 

A  recommendation  made  by  E.  L.  McGaha,  Fresno,  Chairman  of  the  Railroad 
Employees'  Pension  Organization,  was  for  adoption  of  the  pension  plan  for  railroad 
employees  sponsored  by  his  organization. 
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Miss  M.  Howard,  stenographer,  Los  Angeles,  suggested  raising  the 
age  limit  for  the  employment  of  minors  to  21  years : 

I  do  not  feel  that  any' person,  boy  or  girl,  should  be  out  in  the  business  world 
before  they  are  21,  until  they  have  had  some  education  so  that  they  will  be^  able 
to  make  good  citizens.    People  without  an  education  are  not  really  good  citiaenB. 

E.  H.  Dowell,  Secretary  of  the  San  Diego  Connty  Federated  Trades 
and  Labor  Council/  held  that  the  responsibility  for  a  family's  support 
should  never  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  child.  ''California  demands 
complete  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  proper  schooling  of  our 
youfii,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Gleason,  cannery  worker,  San  Diego,  stated  that  the 
Unemployed  Council  demands  that  no  children  be  employed  mider  the 
age  of  16;  that  personally  she  idt  children  should  not  be  employed 
under  the  age  of  18. 

Harold  W.  B.  Baker,  Superintendait  of  the  Junior  Employment 
Bureau  of  the  San  Diego  Schools,  recommended  as  one  means  of  meet- 
ing the  unemployment  situation,  keeping  children  in  school  longer, 
mentioning  in  this  connection  the  suggestion  that  the  education  of 
children  be  continued  until  they  are  21.  His  bureau,  he  stated,  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  discourage  the  entrance  of  minors  into 
industry  at  the  present  time.  He  said  that  it  is  as  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  nation  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem  of  youth 
as  of  adults,  stating  that  one  reason  for  the  increase  of  crime  among 
young  people  in  the  last  two  years  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  com- 
munity of  thousands  of  unemployed  youths : 

Now.  when  you  ask  for  a  remedy,  and  T  know  the  commission  is  asking  for 
remedies  in  the  situation,  there  are  several  things  we  can  consider.  Of  course  the 
problem  of  juvenile  employment  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  adult  employment  it 
is  hard  to  separate  the  two.  I  am  going  to  make  one  statonent  that  will  meet 
with  objection.   That  is,  to  keep  the  youngsters  in  school  longer    *    *  * 

The  providing  of  employment  for  minors  is  a  serious  problem  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  minor  and  society.  The  young  people  who  graduate 
or  leave  our  public  and  private  schools  are  as  a  rule  eager  to  go  to  work.  A  few 
mimths  of  unemployment  with  the  discouraging  process  of  seeking  a  job  will  reduce 
the  morale  of  the  average  youngster  to  the  breaking  point.  Without  doubt  the 
recent  increase  in  junior  crime  is  due  to  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed minors  in  every  community    •    •  * 

Frank  C.  MacDonald,  President  of  the  State  Building  Trades 
Council  of  California,  said  that  an  increasing  number  of  children  are 
being  forced  into  industry  and  are  taking  positions  that  should  be 
occupied  by  adult  workers.  In  spite  of  the  laws  intended  to  limit  and 
prohibit  child  labor  in  the  State,  it  is  necessary,  he  said,  to  take  further 
steps  r 

*  *  *  With  regard  to  minors,  we  say  the  employment  of  children  in 
industry  is  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  it  should  be  stopped,,  even  if  necessary 


1  See  Exhibit  9  in  Part  U  B. 
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through  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  *  *  *  We  have  to  take 
further  steps  in  California.  We  have  laws  that  are  intended  to  limit  and  prohibit 
child  employment;  but  at  this  time,  when  we  have,  I  presume,  over  one-half  million 
unemployed  in  California,  we  have  an  increasing  number  of  children  being  forced 
into  industry  to  take  positions  that  should  be  occupied  by  adult  workers. 

Raport,  San  Francisco,  spealdng  for  the  Agricultural  Workers' 
Industrial  Union,  said  that  the  children  of  the  agricultural  workers  do 
not  attend  school  but  are  at  work  picking  fruits  and  berries.  He  stated 
that  his  orgranization  proposes  that  child  labor  shall  be  definitely 
abolished  in  afyricultural  fields,  not  at  the  expense  of  the  workers,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  State. 

Benjamin  Ellisberg:,  Representative  of  the  Ornamental  Plasterers' 
Union  of  San  Francisco,  and  A.  Biederman,  delegate  machinist,  San 
Francisco,  also  iirofod  the  abolition  of  child  labor. 

Max  Olson,  representing  the  Youth  Committee  ^  of  the  Unemployed 
Council,  San  Francisco,  presented  the  demands  of  that  committee  for 
the  immediate  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  for  free  vocation  educa- 
tion for  young  workers. 

J.  L.  R.  Marsh,  Secretary  of  the  Federated  Trades  Council,  Sacra- 
mento, stated  that  his  organization  favors  doing  away  with  child  labor 
completely: 

While  wp  have  not  definitely  set  to  our  own  satisfaction  an  age  limit,  some 
of  us^  are  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  20  under  present  conditions.  That  may  be 
too  high.  We  feel  very  much  in  favor  of  compulsory  education  until  the  pupil  is 
as  old  as  it  is  posriUe  f<w  the  State  to. maintian  an  educatkwal  institution  in  which 
to  keep  him. 

Home  Building  and  Private  Construction. 

Stimulation  of  private  construction  work  through  a  State  loan 
to  citizens  for  home  building  was  advocated  by  several  speakers. 
Another  suggestion,  looking  towards  business  recovery  through  the 
encouragement  of  private  construction  work,  was  for  tax  exemption  for 
a  limited  period  on  buildings  and  improvements  initiated  during 
periods  of  depression. 

In  connection  with  a  home  building  program,  Glenn  E.  Hoover, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  Mills  College,  recom- 
mended that  the  State  should  advance  credit  to  citizens  to  aid  in  financ- 
ing home  building.  He  cit«d  as  illustration  what  California  has  already 
done  in  aiding  veterans  to  acquire  homes.  As  indication  of  the  need, 
he  pointed  to  the  shrinkage  in  building  construction  during  the  past 
five  years  and  the  present  shortage  of  sanitary,  modem  housing. 

Further  recommendations  made  by  Professor  Hoover  were  that 
the  State  should  grant  authorization  to  municipalities  to  acquire  by 
condemnation  land  in  so-called  blighted  areas"  to  permit  a  slum 
clearance  program;  and  that  authorization  should  be  given  for  the 
formation  of  limited  dividend  corporations  to  restrict  the  profits  from 
private  construction  work  on  land  condemned  by  the  cities. 

In  urging  a  housing  program,  Professor  Hoover  stated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  improved  housing  is  the  greatest  need  today.  He  also  md 
that  the  work  involved  in  such  a  program  would  not  result  in  over- 
production or  in  unwise  competition  between  the  States: 


«See  Bzhtbit  5  in  Part  TIA. 
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California  might  use  additional  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  con- 
struction of  new  houses.  It  has  already  issued  bonds  in  exceifs  of  $50,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  veterans  to  acquire  homes.  The  intereRt  charred  the  veteraM 
to  in-  excess  of  that  which  the  State  pftTS  on  the  bonds  so  that  there  is  no  direct 
borden  on  the  taxpayers.  There  to  no  good  reason  why  this  plan  might  not  be 
extended  to  non-veterans.  However,  as  a  measure  for  increasing  employment,  it 
might  be  wise  to  utilize  such  funds  only  for  the  construction  of  new  housing  rather 
than  permit  them  to  be  used  far  the  acquisition  of  houses  already  built.  The 
California  Farm  and  Home  Purdiase  Act  has  been  described  by  John  R.  Quinn, 
Past  National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion,  as  "the  most  far-sighted  piece 
of  veteran  legislation  enacted  by  any  State."  In  this  judgment  Dr.  Wood  ^  concurs 
and  closes  with  the  pertinent  query,  "If  it  to  good  for  the  veterans,  why  not  for 
the  rest  of  the  population?^ 

GaUfomto  municipalities  should  be  granted  authority  to  acquire  by  condemna- 
tion sections  in  "blighted  areas"  where  slum  conditions  prevail  and  to  h>ase  certain 
portions  of  the  land  thus  acquired  to  those  who  would  erect  upon  it  buildings 
acceptable  to  the  municipal  authorities.  At  the  present  time  the  authority  of  cities 
to  condemn  to  limited  to  such  land  as  to  needed  for  "puWic  purposes,"  and  while  the 
Supreme  Court  has  hdd  that  the  development  of  improved  port  facilities  is  such  a 
"public  purpose,"  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would,  as  yet,  consider  the  improvement  of 
housing  facilities  within  that  category.  Both  the  courts  and  the  public  believe 
that  aiding  business  to  a  proper  governmental  functicm,  while  attempts  to  direcUy 
improve  the  conditions  of  the  masses  are  brushed  aside  as  socialistic. 

The  Stete  should  make  possible  the  formation  of  limited  dividend  companies, 
and  every  local  community  of  any  size  should  encourage  the  formation  of  such 
companies  to  erect  and  maintain  low-rent  apartment  houses.  It  is  futile  to  attem^ 
to  house  all  the  workers  in  our  larger  cities  in  single  family  dwdlings.  Even  if 
construction  costs  were  brought  down,  as  they  could  be  by  mass  construction,  they 
would  still  be  high.  Moreover,  for  working  class  couples  with  no  children,  apart- 
ments are  often  more  desirable.  With  authority  granted  to  the  cities  to  condemn 
land  in  the  older,  run-down  sections  (often  the  most  conveniently  located)  certain 
portions  could  be  leased  to  such  limited  dividend  companies  for  the  erection  of 
apartnients  where  workers  might  live,  often  within  walking  distance  of  their  work. 
The  existence  of  such  limited  dividend  companies  would  obviate  the  criticism  that 
might  arise  if  cities  condemned  land  and  leased  to  individuals  or  firms  operating  on 

a  profit  ba^.  ^      .  ,    .  i. 

*    •    •    In  my  judgment  improved  housing  for  American  people  is  perhaps 

our  greatest  need.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  those  expecting  business  to  improve 
and  expecting  the  unemployed  to  be  put  back  to  work — I  would  like  to  ask  them 
at  what  kind  of  work  they  expect  them  to  be  put,  what  particular  industry  they 
wish  to  see  expanded— and  if  the  unemployed  are  to  be  put  back  to  work,  what  to 
it  that  they  will  produce  more  of?  Does  it  seem  that  we  should  put  the  unemployed 
back  to  work  producing  more  wheat,  cotton,  corn,  hogs,  lumber,  or  copper,  when 
we  normally  have  of  these  things  an  exportable  surplus;  and  the  snocess  of  that 
to  so  definitely  dependent  upon  international  conditions,  and  we  find  the  international 
markets  uncertain,  to  say  the  least?  If  the  unemployed  are  put  back,  they  must 
be  put  to  doing  something;  and  it  would  seem  to  me  part  of  our  social  intelligence 
to  look  about  and  see  what  kind  of  thing  it  to  that  we  need  more  of. 

The  advantage  of  residential  construction  would  lie  particularly  in  the  fact 
that  it  would  not  involve  a  search  for  foreign  markets.  Moreover,  increased  produc- 
tion of  housing  would  stimulate  the  whole  host  of  related  industries,  all  the 
material  industries.  The  furnishing  of  thto  housing  would  stimulate  production  in 
a  large  number  of  regions. 

There  to  another  reason  why  I  have  suggested  housing  as  a  thing  to  which 
the  unemployed  could  be  largely  directed.  We  can  estimate  our  need  for  housing; 
but  if  we  are  to  stimulate  artificially  the  production  of  any  other  thing,  we  do  not 
know  how  much  we  may  need  of  it    *    •    *  _i_       u  ui 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  putting  the  unemployed  to  work  at  the  things 
we  know  are  needed,  then  production  of  other  things  would  come  along  in  propor- 
tionate measure.  Tlie  lumber  mills  would  expand  their  production  to  meet  the  need 
for  new  houses ;  [likewise]  cement  producers,  brick  producers,  iron  producers,  and 
steel  producers;  so  that  we  need  not  directly  stimulate  artifidaUy  the  P«>;«ction 
of  these  raw  materials,  but  rather  devote  our  attenion  to  the  consumption  of  goods 
of  whidi  we  have  the  need,  and  all  other  thiaci  wiU  follow  in  due  course. 

t^.  Edith  M.  Wood,  MoAem  Trends  in  American  Housing,  1»S1. 
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E.  H.  Dowell,  Secretary,  San  Diego  County  Federated  Trades  and 
Labor  Council,^  presented  the  following  recommendation  for  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Trades :  ' 

We  urge  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of  $20,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  all 
citizen  home  builders  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  conditions  now  granted 
the  veterans  and  ex-«ervice  men,  except  thai  tint  right  of  taxation  ahall  be  reserved 
to  the  coontica  and  municipalities. 

A  somewhat  similar  proposal  was  made  by  the  Workers*  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Association  of  San  Diego.  They  included  in  their 
program  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a  State  building  fund  so 
that  citizens  may  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  home  building. 

James  A.  Robinson,  retired,  of  West  Los  Angeles,  suggested  legis- 
lation Uy  exempt  from  taxation  for  a  ten-year  penod  private  construc- 
tion work  started  during  the  next  three  years.  He  felt  this  would 
prove  an  incentive  to  industry  and  provide  work  for  many  who  are 
now  out  of  ^ployment. 

Back-to-the-Land  Plan. 

Several  of  the  speakers  advocated  putting  unemployed  families  on 
small  tracts  of  land  where  they  could  raise  part  of  their  food  as  a 
means  of  relief.    It  was  also  suggested  that  they  might  work  for  ranch 

owners  for  their  food  supplies. 

Amonpf  those  favoring  such  plans  were  George  Henry  Little,  Chap- 
lain at  the  Newton  Home,  San  Diego;  F.  B.  Andrews,  attorney,  San 
Diego ;  Charles  A.  Ani?er,  representing  the  Community  Chest  ^  of 
Fresno  City ;  S.  A.  Ledbetter,  Director  of  Public  Welfare  of  the  County 
of  Fresno ;  and  Jacob  Herzog,  farm  laborer,  Merced. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Ledbetter  made  the  following  statement : 

*  *  *  Wherever  we  have  heen  able  to  take  a  family  here  in  Fresno  who 
understood  how  to  work  on  the  farm  and  do  things  like  that,  if  we  can  get  them 
in  the  country  they  nsnally  pull  themselTes  tt^ther  and  make  tiieir  way  fairly 
well.  A  number  of  these  people  go  out  to  these  ranches  and  the  rancher  has  no 
nMmey,  but  they  work  for  the  rancher  and  he  pays  them  off  in  barter.  He  furnishes 
them  milk,  butter  and  eggs,  and  sometimes  he  can  go  to  the  store  and  get  a  little 
credit  and  tide  them  along.  It  is  a  real  inspiration  how  these  people  are  cooperating 
with  us  to  get  along  without  any  aid  at  all.  I  bdieye  if  we  could  gtt  more  people 
into  the  country  districts,  get  them  on  the  soil  and  get  them  to  cooperate  with  those 
farmers  out  there  and  raise  their  vegetables  and  things  like  that  and  work  for  their 
milk  and  their  butter,  that  the  load  would  be  greatly  eased. 

Mr.  Herzog  suggested  the  Swiss  system  of  giving  land  to  those  in 
need.  He  thought  that  in  this  country  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
State  to  place  unemployed  persons  on  land  that  the  State  holds  aad 
thus  relieye  t;he  taxpayer  as  well  as  the  unemployed : 

If  this  State  or  the  United  States  is  taking  taxable  land  back  and  it  goes 
back  to  the  State,  the  State  should  at  least  hold  enough  land  to  place  these  unem- 
ployed people  during  the  depression,  relieve  the  taxpayers  so  they  can  start  up  in  a 
small  way  to  prosperity.  But  if  th^  do  not  do  something  of  that  kind  pretty  soon, 
we  w^ill  all  be  broke.    *    •  ♦ 

Knowing  there  is  a  whole  lot  of  this  taxable  land  going  back  to  the  State,  it 
would  be  a  good  idea,  in  my  estimation,  to  hold  on  to  the  land  and  form  land 
eolonifls.  In  tiie  first  place,  for  the  families,  put  up  some  temporary  buildings  so  the 
diildren  can  be  sent  to  school,  take  the  machinery  from  the  counties  that  is  not  in 
use  and  tear  up  the  land  and  i^iye  tham  paad  aa^  atart  them  off  and  they  will  all 
be  happy.   •   ♦  ♦ 


i  See  Exhibit  9  in  Part  II  B. 
*  See  Ebchibit  21  in  Part  II  B. 


,      ,PAJIT  I 

0.  LEGISIJLTIVE  PEOFOaAUS  istBMITTED  AT  HEARINGS 

The  following  list  of  ^legislative  proposals  submitted  at  the  hear- 
ings does  not  include,  all  |lie  si^ggesli^ii^.  for  unemployment  prevention 
and  relief  offered.  Only  the  specific  recommendations  for  legislatiye 
action  are  summarized  below : 

Suhj^f  Scope 
Public  Works  Advance  phinning  of  public  works  or  public  improve- 

ments as  n^^ans  of  unemployment  prevention  and 

■  ■ '  relief.        '  • » 

Allocation  of  Highway  Funds    Provision  that  highway  funds  need  not  be  allocated 

^  ^  '  definitely  to  certain  highways,  in  order  to  permit 

•  -  •  tire' Department  of  Public  Works  to  meet  emergencies. 

Unemploynaent  Reserves  and  A  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  reserves  and 
Compensation,  or  Insurance    compensation  to  provide  an  incentive  to  industry  to 

stabilize  employment  and  to  furnish  relief  to  the 
unemjioyed.  (Various  systems  were  advocated: 
both  pooled  and  single  plant  types,  eontributory  and 
noncontributory.), 

Hours  of  Labor  .    Reduction  of  hours  of  labor  to  distribute  employment 

among  more   persons.     (Various  plans  were  pre- 
sented :  six-hour  day  and  five-day  week  by  majority ; 
also  seven-hour  day  and  five-day  week,  four-day  and 
™  three-day  week.    Variation  in  application :  to  apply 

only  to  public  works,  and  public  employment ;  to 
include  private  industry  as  well. ) 

Technological  Unemployment     Abolition  of  contract  system  on  all  State  work. 

Prevention  of  mergers  and  consolidations;  and  abo- 
lition of  labiMr-saving  machinery. 
Establishment  of  a  State  bureau  of  industrial  train- 
ing to  develop  a  program  of  vocational  reeducatioii. 

Stricter  regulation  of  private  employaatent  ofllces. 
Abolition  of  private  fee-charging  anptoyment  ofl^Bt8. 

Extension  of  public  offices. 

Prohibiting  taking  fee  from  any  person  sent  to  pub- 
lic c<Mi8traetion  job  or  public  w<«k8. 

Appropriation  by  State  to  provide  emergency  unem- 
ployment relief  to  counties  and  municipalities. 

Extension  of  scope  of  old  age  pension  law  to  indude 

groups  not  now  covered ;  or  to  lower  the  ag«  limit 
and  increase  amount  of  pension. 

Further  restriction  of  child  labor. 
Extension  of  educational  opportonitieB  for  childm. 

Extension  of  operation  and  service  rendered  by  State 
labor  camps. 

♦  Creation  of  a  State  building  fund  to  permit  citizens 
to  borrow  for  home  building,  under  conditions  similar 
to  those  granted  ex-service  men. 

Action  by  State  to  grant  authority  to  monicipalities 
to  acquire  by  condemnatioii  land  for  slum  clearance 
programs;  and 

To  authorize  formation  of  limited  dividend  companies 
in  conneetioii  with  such  programs. 


Bmploynient  Offices 

State  Aid 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Child  Labor 
and 
IBdocation 

State  Labor  Camps 

Home  Building 

and 

Slum  Oearanee 
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Subject 

Tax  Exemption  on  Building 
Construction 


Responsibility  for 
Unemployment  Relief 

Regularization  of  Employment 


Minimum  Wage 


Retirement  Pensions 


Age  Limits- 


Employment  of  Nonresidents 


Registration  of  Unemployed 


Shelters  for  Unemployed 


Residence  Law 


Scope 

Tax  exemption  for  period  of  ten  years  on  private 
building  construction  started  during  next  three  years, 
as  means  of  stimulating  private  industry. 

To  fix  responsibility  between  municipalities,  counties 
and  State  for  relief  of  unemployed. 

Establishment  of  a  State  economic  council  to  assist 
in  stabilization  of  employment. 

Authorizing  the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations, 
or  some  commission,  to  promote  the  regularization 
of  employment. 

Provision  for  study  of  California  industries  witii  a 
view  to  stabilising  seasonal  employment 

Automatic  adjustment  of  minimum  wage  to  meet 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Enactment  of  minimum  wage  law  tor  meo.  as  wdl  as 
for  women. 

System  of  retirement  pensions  for  all  workers  gain- 
fully employed  20  years  or  more — ^to  be  financed  by 
contributions  from  counties  and  municipalities  and 
taxes  on  inheritances  and  incomes. 

Payment  of  subsidy  by  State  to  employers  hiring 
workers  over  45  years  of  age. 
Abolition  of  age  limite  in  State  civil  service  examina- 
tions. 

To  bar  any  one  with  less  than  three  years  residence 
in  State  from  participating  in  woric  under  tijH 
service  roles. 

To  require  registration  of  all  unemployed;  also  to 
require  reporting  by  employers  of  their  need  for 
casual  labor. 

To  provide  in  the  centers  of  population  for  publicly 
owned  and  operated  shelters  for  homeless  unem- 
ployed men. 

Amendment  of  residence  law  to  provide  for  care  of 
migratory  workers  who  are  residents  of  the  State  but 
without  settled  place  of  abode  in  any  county. 
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A.  EXPEBIENOES  OF  UNEMPLOYED  W0EKEB8  PRESENTED 

AT  PUBLIC  HEABraaS 

1.  Story  of  William  Bloch,  Former  Ranchman,  San  Diego. 

William  Bloch:  I  was  for  years  a  section  hand  on  the  railroad; 
I  was  for  years  a  coal  miner;  I  was  for. years  a  groeeryman;  I  was  for 
twenty  years  in  this  country  as  a  rancher ;  last  year  I  registered  as  a 
loafer,  and  this  year  as  a  politician.   You  can  take  your  choice. 

I  know  from  reading  there  was  a  panic  in  1837.  I  know  from 
reading  there  was  a  panic  in  1857.  I  am  80  years  old,  almost,  and  I 
have  gone  through  the  rest  of  the  panics  myself.  In  1873,  under  Gen- 
eral Grant's  administration,  I  was  working  in  New  York  City.  The 
bank  of  J.  Cook  &  Co.  broke  and  my  boss  closed  up  and  I  was  thrown 
out  of  work  and  I  became  a  tramp. 

Questions  by  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  then! 
A.  I  was  working  in  a  machine  shop. 
Q.'  As  a  machinist? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  you  became  a  tramp  what  happened  ? 

A.  I  didn't  become  stationary  until  1878. 

Q.  From  73? 

A.  From  73  to  78. 

Q.  Five  years? 

A.  Yes.  That  panic  didn't  reach  its  bottom  until  1877,  four  years 
after  it  broke  out. We  are  only  two  years  from  the  breaking  out.  That 
panic  didn't  reach  its  end  until  the  spring  of  1879.  The  depression 
lasted  five  and  one-half  years.  At  that  time  the  whole  West  was  open 
to  homesteaders.  At  that  time  the  mountains  were  honeycombed  with 
new  homes,  new  mines  that  were  opened.  At  that  time  railroads 
had  been  building  all  over  the  country.  At  that  time  new  towns  were 
being  opened  and  other  towns  increased  in  size.  There  was  room  for 
any  amount  of  people  to  go  to  work  on  any  work;  and  yet  tramps  by 
the  millions,  even  in  that  day,  traveled  the  country  back  and  forth 
without  work. 

I  stayed  in  the  town  where  I  started  out  as  a  section  hand  and 
coal  miner ;  and  then  in  a  store  as  a  groceryman ;  and  in  '90  was  a  fairly 
well-to-do  business  man.  In  '93,  under  Grover  Cleveland  the  panic 
broke  again.  In  '95  I  was  a  tramp  again.  That  panic,  I  have  heard  it 
stated  to  you  today,  lasted  for  two  years.  It  lasted  five  years.  That 
panic  was  in  full  force  and  effect  in  '98.  The  Spanish  American  war 
pulled  us  out  of  it.  At  that  time  there  were  still  plenty  of  farm  lands 
to  be  had,  plenty  of  timber  lands.  It  was  right  after  the  Ballinger 
scandal  of  stealing  the  timber.  There  were  new  towns  and  plenty  of 
expansion  of  existing  towns,  and  yet  there  was  a  depression. 
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Question  by  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  When  did  yon  get  employment  at  that  timef 

A.  I  got  an  inheritance  from  my  mother  and  I  moved  out 
h«re,  married  a  sick  woman  and  lived  20  years  on  a  ranch.  Then 
another  inheritance  came  along.  I  worked  all  my  life,  and  worked  hard. 
As  a  farmer  I  would  have  been  crowded  out  with  the  rest.  In  1913 
there  was  a  depression,  and  you  all  know  it  would  have  culminated  into 
a  panic  only  for  the  world  war. 

Now,  I  want  you  to  look  over  the  field.  There  isn't  an  acre  of 
decent  land  to  be  had  for  homesteading.  There  isn't  a  railroad  to  be 
built  anywhere.  We  had  lots  of  work,  factories  bfulding  between  '98 
and  1929.  There  isn't  a  chance  for  a  new  factory  anywhere.  Look  at 
the  number  of  people  empl<^ed  in  new;  industry  between  1898  and  1929. 
There  is  no  room  for  them  any  more. 

In  northeastern  Norway  there  is  a  small  animal  called  a  lemming. 
He  lives  in  a  kind  of  desolated  area  where  there  is  not  much  growing. 
Every  once  in  a  while  the  food  supply  gets  too  small  for  the  lemming 
and  they  go  southwest  and  they  cross  creeks  and  lakes  and  rivers  and 
they  eat  everything  in  front  of  them.  There  is  no  man  that  can  stand 
in  front  of  them.  When  they  get  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  they 
think  it  is  a  lake  and  they  try  to  swim  the  Atlantic  and  that  is  the  end 
of  them.   There  are  a  few  left  behind. 

Years  ago  Horace  Greeley  made  a  statement,  Young  man,  go  West 
and  grow  up  with  the  country.''  Were  he  living  today  he  would  make 
the  statement, ' '  Go  West,  young  man,  and  drqwn  yourself  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  like  the  lemmings  do  in  Norway. 

I  want  you  to  do  something  so  that  the  young  men  do  not  have  to 
drown  themselves  for  lack  of  food  and  clothing.  There  is  wheat  being 
hidden  in  the  bins.  We  can't  get  at  it.  There  are  potatoes  rotting  in 
the  field,  and  we  can't  get  at  them.  There  is  fruit  rotting  on  the  trees, 
and  we  can't  get  at  it.  They  advise  the  planter  to  plant  less  wheat! 
They  advise  the  cotton  grower  to  plow  under  their  cotton.  They  prac- 
tically advise  us  to  drown  ourselves. 

2.  Story^^  Martin  F.  Blank,  Unamployed  Printer,  San  Fr«neiaco. 

Martin  F.  Blank :  I  am  a  printer  by  trade.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  unemployed.  I  represent  the  city  charity  workers,  who  are  on  the 
charity  jobs  here  in  the  city,  city  charity  workers  that  are  employed  to 
work  one  week  out  of  three  for  a  box  of  groceries  and  a  check  of  $1.46. 
I  believe  [that]  is  the  average. 

I  represent  the  average  family  man  in  San  Francisco.  I  am  unem- 
ployed. *  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  family,  a  wife,  two 
daughters,  one  thirteen,  one  fourteen,  and  a  baby  boy  almost  three 
years  old,  I  have  to.  find  some  way  of  existing.  I  have  tried  two  years 
to  find  work,  and  I  find  that  there  are  hundreds  of  others  doing  the 
same  thing.  I  can't  find  any  work.  There  is  no  work.  A  few  months 
ago,  after  we  had  sold  every  possession  that  we  have  that  we  possibly 
could  get  anything  for,  I  surrendered.  I  was  one  of  those  fellows  who 
believed  that  prosperity  was  around  the  com^.  I  went  to  the  AaM>ci- 
ated  Charities  and  I  stated  my  plight.  I  told  them,  "We  have  nothing 
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to  eat,  no  place  to  live,  no  further  can  we  go.  We  have  got  to  have 
help." 

We  were  born  in  the  South,  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  it  is 
a  great  humiliation  to  ask  for  charity.  It  took  a  long  time  to  sink  our 
pride,  but  we  did.  I  was  informed  at  the  Charities^  that  if  I  worked 
one  week  in  three  they  would  send  me  a  supply  of  groceries,  a  box  or 
two  each  week,  and  a  small  check.  I  got  an  emergency  package  the 
first  day  I  was  there,  enough  to  last  for  dinner  that  evening,  that  is,  an 
ordinary  dinner,  and  a  light  breakfast  the  next  morning.  The  next 
day  I  registered  and  was  assigned  to  work,  and  a  day  or  two  after  that 
I  got  a  nice  box  of  groceries  and  a  check  for  $3.06.  A  day  or  two  after 
that  they  started  sending  two  quarts  of  milk.  I  went  to  work  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  work  for  the  Associated  Charities*  at  the  Belief  Home. 
I  was  assigned  to  work  that  I  could  not  very  well  do.  However,  I 
undertook  it,  and  took  sick  on  the  job  and  was  unable  to  work  two  days. 

Questi^^y  Commissioner  Cushing 

4 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  was  that? 

A.  Pick  and  shovel.  The  second  day  I  was  there  I  was  impressed 
more  or  less  by  the  surroundings  and  the  seemingly  broken  spirit  of 
those  who,  like  me,  were  working  for  their  boxes  of  groceries,  and  I 
was  still  further  impressed  by  the  audacity  of  some  of  the  foremen  and 
bosses  on  this  particular  job.  I  happened  to  come  there  in  the  morning 
and  another  worker  who  had  gone  there  said  something,  and  was  told, 
*'Get  out,  you  charity  bum,  if  you  don't  like  it.  Beggars  should  not 
be  choosers, ' '  or  words  to  that  effect.  A  few  days  later  I  went  back  to 
work  at  the  same  place  and  the  same  thing  occurred,  only  this  time 
the  * '  charity  bum ' '  part  of  it  was  eliminated. 

I  bring  that  up  just  to  show  some  of  the  humiliation  that  men  of 
families,  who  have  had  in  the  past  some  type  of  culture  and  refinement, 
must  face  today  under  so-called  speed-up  and  wage  cuts  and  whatever 
else  we  are  suffering  in  this  so-called  crisis. 

The  second  week's  box  of  groceries  I  got  from  the  ^Associated 
Charities  was  a  little  shorter  than  the  first  week's  and  the  next  was  a 
little  shorter ;  and  so  it  has  continued  until  now  I  get  my  box  on  Friday ; 
and  I  am  telling  you  the  truth  that  if  on  Wednesday  morning  there 
is  enough  left  there  to  feed  a  canary  bird  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

Now  then,  I  want. to  speak  a  little  bit  of  the  terror  of  the  mother- 
hood of  San  Francisco,  and  the  humiliation  and  degradation  for  the 
children  that  must  undergo  this.  Last  night,  friends  came  over  to 
visit  us.  We  still  have  friends,  paupers  like  we  are.  We  live  under 
rather  peculiar  conditions,  yet  there  are  some  that  cling  to  us.  Some- 
body rang  the  bell,  and  the  little  girl  answered  the  bell,  and  the  sheriff 
handed  her  one  of  those  eviction  noticed  with  a  beautiful  gold  seal  down 
in  the  corner,  one  of  Hoover's  prosperity  certificates.  Well,  my  wife 
had  been  frantic.  We  had  been  served  with  a  previous  notice.  For 
two  weeks  she  went  through  all  the  tortures  a  woman  could,  a  mother 
caring  for  a  baby  and  sending  two  children  to  school,  with  nothing  to 
eat  and  no  clothes  to  wear.  That  is  the  plight  of  my  wife  and  thou- 
sands of  others  in  San  Francisco.   When  I  got  the  first  notice  I  went 


iln  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  Associated  Charities  contaiatd  to  tiM  testi- 
mony of  Martin  Blank,  see  statement  of  C.  M.  Wollenberg,  pp.  21-23. 
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to  the  Associated  Charities  ^  and  asked  if  there  wasn 't  a  possible  way 
that  we  could  get  the  rent  paid,  so  the  stigma  of  dead-beatism  wouldn't 
have  to  be  placed  on  my  family.  They  said,  **No,  stay  as  long  as  you 
can,  until  you  get  that  gold  certificate,  and  come  back  and  we  will  give 
you  a  deposit  on  another  place. " 

When  I  go  to  the  next  place  I  have  to  lie.  I  can't  use  my  name. 
Although  the  police  department  of  San  Francisco  denies  the  Workers, 
the  married  men  or  others  who  wish  to  organize  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  or  the  betterment  of  their  condition,  the  right  to  organize^ 
they  are  beaten  and  thrown  in  jail;  but  the  landlords  are  not.  They 
are  organized,  and  they  are  so  thoroughly  organized  now  when  you  go 
to  hunt  a  home  if  you  have  any  connection  with  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties ^  and  tell  them,  they  won't  have  you.  My  wife  went  to  four  or  five 
places  today  that  seemed  fit,  and  they  told  lier  she  would  have  to  get 
a  certificate  showing:  her  husband  was  working  in  order  to  get  a  place 
to  move  in.  While  I  was  at  the  ^  Associated  Charities  there  were  about 
30  men  there  that  were  waitin<i-  to  o-et  a  deposit  to  do  the  same  thing 
I  did.  to  go  and  lie  to  some  other  landlord  and  beat  him  out  of  three  or 
four  months'  rent  and  play  tlie  part  of  the  crook  a^ain. 

Here  is  the  Avhole  situation.  AVhen  T  worked,  1  ])aid  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  ^  and  asked  no  questions,  except  that  it  should  *2:o  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  I  was  sure  it  did  and  that  they  got  it ;  but 
I  have  been  disillusioned  in  a  lot  of  ways.  I  thoupht  that  citizensliip 
in  this  country  meant  everything;;  that  we  should  stand  ny)  on  our 
hind  legs  as  American  citizens  and  do  what  we  thouo:ht  was  right, 
regardless  of  whether  we  are  workers  or  capitalists ;  but  I  find  now  it 
is  a  ,case  of  class  against  class.  The  struggle  was  always  inevitable, 
but  some  of  us  have  only  lately  had  the  veil  lifted  from  our  eyes.  I 
thought  the  Associated  Charities  ^  was  a  gentle  agency  of  mercy,  one 
of  the  most  humane  agencies  there  was.  If  I  lose  my  box  of  groceries 
for  it,  I  will  say  the  ^Associated  Charities  have  degenerated  into  a 
school  of  crime,  where  whole  families  are  taugtit  the  fundamentals  of 
criminalism,  where  Al  Capone  could  probably^  be  given  lessons  that 
would  help  him  in  his  work.  7 

I  mean  this,  when  I  went  to  the  Associated  Charities  ^  in  regard  to 
the  eviction,  I  told  them,  *'That  is  dead^beating.  * '  **Well,  beggars 
should  not  be  choosers."  That  is  the  W9ra  that  is  passed  along.  **A11 
right,"  I  would  say,  **I  am  willing  to  do  anything  in  the  world  for  my 
family ;  but  if  the  landlord  comes  to  my  wife  and  asks  her  questions, 
what  is  she  to  do,  lie,  be  a  dead-beat  the  same  as  I  amV  **Well,  yes." 
**And  how  about  tlie  children?  If  we  are  not  at  home  and  somebody 
comes  and  talks  to  the  children,  are  the  children  to  be  coached  to  be 
dead-beats,  lie  to  the  landlord,  skin  him  out  of  his  rent  ? "  If  it  is  all 
ri^rht  to  take  anything  from  one  type  of  capitalists,  then  why  isn't  it 
all  right  to  teach  my  child  to  go  down  here  to  the  stores  and  steal  the 
food  and  clothes  and  things  we  need? 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  hounded  me  and  otliers  for 
goin«r  to  the  Associated  Charities  ^  and  petitioning-  for  the  thiufrs  that 
we  ask  for  as  decent  citizens.  The  police  are  there  with  clubs,  ready 
to  do  the  biddin^r,  of  whom?  the  workers,  the  ones  who  have  created 
the  surplus?    No;  to  defend  those  people  who  tell  us  to  go  home  and 


^  See  footnote,  p.  157. 
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tell  our  children  to  steal,  to  lie  to  the  landlords,  to  be  crooks.  These 
police  officers,  who  are  supposed  to  protect  the  honest  citizens,  they  are 
there  to  defend  these  citizens  who  make  liars  and  cheats  and  thieves 
of  our  families.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  the  chief  of  police  for  about 
ten  minutes  and  tell  him  where  his  police  department  could  do  more 
effective  work  in  eliminating  crime  than  they  can  when  they  go  up 
there  and  try  to  stop  us  when  we  go  to  get  an  extra  bottle  of  milk  or 
some  food  for  our  children. 

I  don 't  mean  to  be  unpatriotic.  Everything  I  say  comes  from  my 
heart ;  and  I  hope  the  commission  here  will  not  take  the  word  of  every 
worker  that  gets  up  here  and  tells  them  everything  is  nice  and  rosy, 
that  they  are  happy  and  contented  at  these  slave  labor  camps  and  they 
are  happy  at  these  city  jobs.  If  you  doubt  my  word,  go  with  me,  and 
I  will  give  you  the  names  of  thousands,  and  I  will  take  you  into  the 
homes  of  hundreds  of  families  here  that  live  as  I  do  and  are  suffering 
the  same  as  I.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  further,  it  is  not  only  in  my 
situation,  a  man  and  wife  with  children,  but  older  people. 

I  happen  to  have  a  neighbor,  a  man  by  the  name  of   ,  who 

lived  on  Fell  Street.  He  went  to  the  Associated  Ciiaiilirs'  and  told 
them  [the  landlord]  threatened  to  lock  them  out  unless  they  moved. 

According  to  California  law,  as  it  is  interpreted  at  the  Associated 
Charities,^  you  can't  evict  a  family  that  has  furniture  without  due 
process  of  law.    A  fire  happened  across  the  street  from  where  the 

 s  lived.    Mrs.   stepped  out  on  her  steps  and  was  watch- 

ingr  the  fire.  The  landlord's  a<2:'ent  broke  in  the  back  door,  rushed  to 
the  front  door  and  loc'ked  it,  and  grabbed  a  board  when  she  tried  to 
climb  through  a  window,  a  65-year-old  woman,  and  said,  **Push  that 
down  and  I  will  brain  you!"  She  called  an  officer,  and  she  and  the 
agent  stood  there  quarreling.  The  officer  said  he  could  do  nothing, 
which  I  don't  believe  he  could  under  existing  conditions,  and  they 
talked  and  talked.  The  landlord  said,  ''This  woman  broke  a  window," 
and  the  policeman  said,  ''Have  her  arrested." 

So  they  came  to  our  home  and  we  shared  our  quarters  and  food 
with  them  for  three  days,  while  they  tried  to  gei  an  adjustment  through 
the  law  and  the  Associated  Charities.^  They  went  to  the  district  attor- 
ney the  followino'  morning.  And  he  issued  a  citation  to  the  landlord 
and  said,  "They  can't  evict  you  that  way."  The  citation  was  answer- 
able the  following  day.  The  following  day  they  went  down  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  the  landlord  refused  to  answer  it,  so  they 
said,  **What  shall  we  do?  Can  we  get  a  warrant  for  them?"  "Well, 
it  is  illegal  entry,  but  I  will  see  whether  we  should  issue  a  warrant." 
Afterward  the  district  attorney  said,  **No,  I  don^t  believe  we  shall 
issue  a  warrant."  The  people  were  stranded,  without  a  penny,  with 
nothing  at  all,  and  there  they  were  denied  their  rights  under  the  laws 
of  California,  by  the  sheriff's  office.  Well,  the  result  is  they  can't  get 
a  warrant,  they  lost  their  furniture,  their  clothes,  they  lost  everything 
they  have  got,  so  far  as  I  know. 

I  want  to  state  in  closing  briefly  this,  that  the  married  workers, 
that  the  workers,  all  of  them,  have  got  to  have — ^it  isn't  a  case  of  asking 
for  it,  it  is  a  demand — ^that  we  have  unemployment  insurance,  uncondi- 


1  See  footnote,  p.  157. 
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tional  unemployment  insurance.  If  I  have  got  a  job  today,  under  the 
plans  that  some  of  them  have,  we  get  insurance  if  the  law  is  passed 
later  on ;  but  as  an  unemployed  man  today  I  have  no  protection ;  and 
eight  or  ten  or  twelve  million  more  like  me  in  the  United  States  are 
in  the  same  condition.  We  must  have  that.  We  must  have  in  San 
Francisco  free  rent,  free  lights,  gas  and  water,  clothing  and  warm 
lunches  for  our  children.  It  is  a  crime  to  think  that  growing  girls, 
going  into  womanhood,  have  got  to  go  to  school  without  food,  without 
decent  clothing,  as  mine  do.  Those  things  must  be  corrected.  I  hope 
that  your  visit  here  is  sincere.  If  it  is  intended  to  do  us  any  good, 
then  iimnediate  action  is  necessary.  This  thing  of  committee  after 
committee,  we  have  heard  them.  We  have  heard  tWs  boloney  for  a 
number  of  years,  ever  since  the  crisis  started,  but  with  due  credit  to 
the  commission  here,  until  such  time  as  they  prove  otherwise — want 
to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  talMng.  But  I  l¥ant  to  tell  you 
that  if  the  so-called  bosses  of  Califomia  or  San  f^ranciseo,  and  of  the 
United  States,  are  not  going  to  move  us  out  of  this  terrible  plight  we 
are  in  from  the  terror  of  the  police  and  the  2500  deputy  sheriffs  who 
are  hounding  us  with  bills  that  they  can't  collect,  unless  that  condition 
is  corrected  by  those  in  power  now,  I  will  guarantee  you  that  it  won't 
be  two  more  years  until  there  will  be  a  new  power  big  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

8.  story  of  Mrs.  Mildred  Olson,  Housowifo*  8an  Fnineioeo. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Olsen.  I  am  a  domestic,  a  housewife,  and  belong  to 
the  Unemployed  Council.  I  have  a  great  deal  on  my  mind  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  needed  to  solve  the  situation.  I  was  asked  if  I  am  here 
as  an  individual  or  representing  an  organization.   I  answered,  *  *  Both. ' ' 

Starting  out  on  the  family  budget.  My  husband,  a  seafaring  man, 
a  sailor,  is  a  winch  driver  in  the  merchant  marine.  His  income  isn't 
much  and  I  have  four  children,  one  boy  going  to  school.  By  the  time 
we  paid  our  rent,  $20  a  month,  had  enough  left  for  a  few  bills,  there 
was  barely  money  enough  to  exist  [on]  for  the  remaining  three  weeks 
until  the  next  pay  day,  which  brought  us  to  the  condition  we  are  now 
in,  living  under  the  system  of  the  Associated  Charities.*  When  my 
husband  became  unemployed  our  means  were  gone,  our  little  savings 
we  did  have,  and  our  only  salvation  or  means  of  livelihood  was  the 
Associated  Charities.*  When  I  went  up  there  to  ask  for  a  few 
groceries  to  tide  me  over  until  my  husband  became  employed,  they 
asked  several  questions  that  were  personal  family  affairs,  which  was 
no  justice  of  theirs  to  know,  and  they  brought  in  more  or  less  dis- 
criminations, more  or  less  intimidations. 

We  go  home  and  we  figure,  **Well,  we  lose  our  spirit  and  life 
isn't  much  worth  while  to  live.  Well,  if  you  commit  suicide  it  is 
all  right  with  them.  They  don't  care.  It  is  that  much  less, "  which  I 
have  thought  of  many  times.  Two  years  ago  I  also  thought,  ''What  is 
the  use?"  My  husband  works  a  few  months  during  the  summer  and 
tiiere  is  nothing  in  the  winter.  We  all  ha^e  ambitions,  especially  for 
our  families.  We  have  bread  today  but  we  want  butter  tomorrow, 
life  isn't  much.   If  we  can  not  better  eonditiims  for  our  ehildren 

^  In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  Associated  Charities  contained  in  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Olsen.  see  statonent  of  C.  M.  Wollenbery*  PP-  21-28. 
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today,  they  will  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  a  few  years  from 
now  as  we  are  facing  now.  And  we,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
born  and  raised — and  if  not,  are  Americans — ^we  are  not  only  fighting 
for  ourselves,  but  for  the  future  of  our  children,  the  next  generation. 

Well,  after  all,  what  is  the  use  to  commit  suicide  t  You  are  better 
off  dead.  Well,  that  is  right;  [but]  I  have  my  children.  On  the  spur 
of  the  moment  I  would  have  oftentimes  done  it;  but  after  this  spell 
wears  off  it  is  just  one  more  incident  in  life  after  another  which  we 
more  or  less  experience  as  a  whole. 

Well,  now,  that  we  are  going  to  the  Associatecl  Charities,^  they 
brought  out  a  couple  of  bare  boxes.  I  looked  in  the  first  box,  hardly 
nothing.  Then  I  figured,  '*Well,  this  must  be  stretched  to  take  care 
of  us  for  a  week.''  I  overhauled  them,  stacked  them  on  the  shelves; 
couldn't  be  seen,  practically  nothing  in  the  boxes  when  they  are  taken 
out  and  [put]  on  the  shelves.  I  tried  to  stretch  and  skimp  and  utilize 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  but  it  couldn't  be  done  to  last  us  through 
the  week.  I  thought,  *'This  is  the  first  experience  with  the  box. 
Surely  the  second  week  it  must  be  improved.  This  might  have  been  a 
little  oversight,  and  I  will  excuse  it.'V  The  second  week  it  was  the 
same. 

I  kept  my  boy  out  of  school  for  the  first  time  on  account  of  short- 
age of  food.  I  wrote  a  note  to  the  teacher  that  he  wasn't  feeling  well 
and  to  please  excuse  his  absence  for  the  day.  The  third  week  it 
occurred,  and  I  thought,  ''Pride  won't  feed  my  child  and  neither  will 
it  bring  us  any  better  conditions,  and  now  is  the  time  we  woke  up  and 
come  forward  and  tell  our  case  to  some  authority."  I  told  the  teacher, 
Shortage  of  food,  husband  working  for  charity  and  we  are  being 
abused  by  the  Charities^  where  food  is  concerned.'*  That  noon  I 
received  a  note  on  the  back  of  the  slip  to,  '' Kindly  attend  school  and 
see  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  concerning  your  child's  case." 
The  box  was  due  in  a  couple  of  days ;  so  I  thought  I  would  wait,  which 
I  did,  with  the  same  result.  The  third  time  I  kept  the  boy  out  of 
school,  and  the  truant  officer  was  down  to  investigate.  I  explained 
in  full  detail  how  the  occurrence  had  come  about;  and  she  said, 
will  give  them  one  more  chance,  and  if  it  happens  once  more  we  will 
take  it  to  the  Board  of  Education."  She  said,  **It  is  bad  enough  to 
keep  a  child  out  of  school  when  it  is  sick,  let  alone  keep  it  out  for 
shortage  of  food,  when  the  city  is  plenty  prosperous  in  food." 

A  couple  of  days  later  a  party  knocked  at  my  door,  representing 
the  Unemployed  Council.  She  said,  **Is  there  anyone  unemployed 
living  in  the  building?"  I  was  more  or  less  embarrassed  and  I  didn't 
like  to  answer  the  question,  and  I  kind  of  beat  around  the  bush.  ''Are 
you  receiving  help?"  I  didn't  like  to  tell  the  true  facts.  "Are  you 
receiving  any  help?"  "Well,  yes."  "Are  the  Associated,  Charities' 
taking  care  of  you  T  "  *  *  Yes. "  *  *  Are  you  getting  sufficient  supplies  f ' ' 

**WeU,  yes,  but  "  She  said,  "You  are  not  a  bit  satisfied.  Let  me 

come  in  and  talk  to  you,  will  you,  please?"  I  was  more  or  less 
embarrassed,  but  not  as  much  as  I  was  in  the  beginning.  I  thought, 
"Well,  I  won't  lose  anything,  and  it  might  come  to  some  ^ect  that  I 
may  have  a  little  more  for  my  children  and  it  won't  hurt  us  to  investi- 
gate the  true  inside  informati<m. ' ' 


^  See  note,  p.  160. 
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She  asked  me,  wish  you  would  join  the  Unemployed  Council. 
They  have  given  results  to  several  others  in  the  same  circumstances  you 
are  in,  and  if  you  will  come  to  my  house  to  our  block  committee  meeting 
we  will  talk  it  over  and  we  shall  see  [that]  your  children  have  food. 
It  is  the  children,  not  only  ourselves,  we  are  speaking  for."  So  a  few 
days  later  we  went  up  to  the  Associated  Charities.^  I  was  like  many 
of  the  others.  I  was  afraid  to  squawk,  [inclined]  to  be  satisfied  with 
what  I  had  and  not  lose  it  and  have  nothing. 

I  was  presented  in  the  office.  **What  is  your  case?"  **My  children 
are  underfed.  They  are  not  receiving  sufficient  food  and  they  are  not 
receiving  the  stimulant  from  the  food  to  build  their  bodies  and  give 
them  strength,  energy,  blood,  vitality.''  "What  do  you  wish?"  "I 
wish  for  an  increase  in  my  food,  especially  to  give  the  children  three 
meals  a  day  during  the  week."  "Have  you  any  food  in  the  house 
now?"  **No."  "Where  were  you  born?  Where  were  yon  raised? 
Are  yon  a  citizen?"  and  what  not,  in  order  to  get  food.  In  other 
words,  you  could  go  hungry. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 

Q.  Who  asked  the  questions? 
A.  The  lady  in  the  office. 
Q.  The  Unemployed  Council  ? 

A.  No,  the  Associated  Charities.^   The  next  day  I  refjeived  three 
boxes  heaped  to  the  brim. 
Q.  From  where  ? 

A.  The  Associated  Charities.^  The  next  week  I  was  facing  eviction. 
I  presented  my  notice  to  the  party  at  the  Associated  Charities.^  ''It 
has  no  gold  seal."  My  landlady  is  widow  and  has  one  vacancy  and 
two  places  she  is  receiving  no  rent  [for  from]  such  families  as  myself, 
so  she  has  been  willing  enough  to  trust  us  to  the  extent  of  letting  us  stay 
there  so  long  without  paying  rent  that  her  patience  was  kind  of  worn 
out  and  she  couldn't  wait  much  longer,  and  taxes  were  due.  I  explained 
to  her,  "I  am  not  payiufr  taxes.  I  am  paying  rent;  but  we  are  not  in 
a  position  to  pay  any  rent.  We  had  to  get  out.  We  had  the  conven- 
ience of  haviuGT  a  roof  over  our  head."  "She  might  as  well  [let  you 
stay  as]  have  it  empty.''  Because  there  was  no  gold  seal  on  the  eviction 
T  could  stay  until  I  was  put  on  the  street.  In  other  words,  the  land- 
lady, being  a  widow,  she  couldn't  afford  a  gold  seal.  Until  she  would 
throw  us  on  the  street,  I  would  just  owe  her  that  rent. 

Q.  What  is  the  gold  seal  ? 

A.  The  sheriff's  notice.  If  the  Associated  Charities^  paid  my  rent 
to  move  to  another  place  for  a  week  I  could  go  galivanting  around  and 
pay  rent  for  one  week,  or  I  could  stay  in  one  place  till  I  got  the  bounce 
again.  Then  I  would  give  the  impression  I  was  a  dead  beat  and  raise 
my  children  in  that  environment.  The  children  get  wise.  Children 
are  more  advanced  now  than  they  used  to  be  fifty  years  ago.  I  stated 
the  case  and  she  stated,  "Well,  you  can  stay  there  another  three  days." 
I  said, ' '  Another  three  days  don 't  bring  me  any  better  results. "  "  Well, 
you  get  a  gold  seal,  then  we  will  see  what  we  can  do.  We  have  no 
authority  to  pay  the  rent  where  one  is  living  unless  Hiey  move." 


1  See  note,  p.  160. 
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I  said,  "My  children  are  being  kept  out  of  school  on  account  of 
shortage  of  food.  I  have  already  explained  that  to  the  school  and  the 
next  time  that  happens  it  will  be  taken  before  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  I  will  also  explain  that  you  wanted  me  to  move  and  not  pay  the 
rent  until  my  husband  gets  work ;  and  by  then  I  will  owe  so  much  rent 
that  with  his  wages  it  will  be  all  we  can  do  to  pay  our  rent  a  week  at  a 
time  and  take  the  children  through  for  their  three  meals  and  take  care 
of  other  bills  that  come  along  when  you  are  raising  a  family."  "Well, 
there  was  no  effective  law  to  pay  rent  where  we  are  living."  "We  will 
have  to  pay  rent." 

The  following  week  the  Unemployed  Council  and  myself  and  a  few 
other  families  presented  ourselves  to  the  Associated  Charities.^  That 
is  the  time  our  two  leaders  were  arrested  because  the  committee 
demanded  that  we  be  given  relief.  We  could  go  hungry;  we  could 
live  in  basements  and  skirmish  in  ash  cans  and  our  children  go 
hungry ;  but  by  organized  pressure  we  got  our  demands  met.  I  got  $20 
rent  in  advance  without  moving,  our  gas  and  electric  [bill]  was  paid. 
"Now,"  she  said,  "Your  gas  and  electric  bill  is  in  your  landlady's 
name.  She  could  pay  the  gas  and  light  bill  now  you  are  paying  her 
$20. "  "That  wasn't  the  agreement  when  I  moved  in.  When  we  moved 
in  the  house  we  had  no  money  to  pay  the  gas  and  lights  and  she 
agreed  to  sign  her  name  to  the  bill  with  the  agreement  we  pay  the 
bill."  Because  she  got  the  $20  thev  thought  she  should  pay  my  bill. 
It  would  be  $10  for  the  gas  bill  and  $10  for  her  for  the  rent.  Was  that 
fair?  No,  it  wasn't.  "Have  you  any  other  means  of  cooking  besides 
gasi**  "No,  we  haven't,"  and  we  got  the  gas  bill  paid. 

One  of  our  comrades  was  arrested  on  entering  the  building.  There 
was  two  comrades  left  on  the  committee,  myself  and  Feingold.  We 
entered  the  building  and  we  were  tdd  that  the  building  was  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  crowd  and  not  enough  chairs  to  accommo- 
date them.  So  we  remained  ouside.  They  tried  to  arrest  my  husband 
because  he  was  representing  the  crowd. 

There  were  the  little  children.  They  had  [had]  nothing  to  eat  from 
the  night  before.  They  had  no  breakfast ;  practically  no  clothing,  no 
coats.  [It  was  a]  cold  winter  day.  "Gk)  to  the  relief  [station]  and 
get  your  children  clothes."  I  got  shoes  thrown  in  my  face  that  were 
worse  than  my  little  girl  wore.  After  that  they  presented  me  with 
a  $3  shoe  order  from  the  Chronicle  Christmas  Fund,  after  saying  the 
Christmas  Fund  was  all  gone. 

Q.  Was  the  money  from  the  ChronieLe  Fund  or  the  Examiner 
Fund? 

A.  Chronicle  Fund. 

Q.  The  incident  of  the  truant  officer.  I  can  appreciate  your 
embarrassment.  Did  you  go  to  the  teacher  when  you  got  her  note  ? 

A.  No,  because  they  told  me  to  come  up  at  my  earliest  convenience, 
but  three  days  later  the  box  was  received  again. 

Q.  You  didn 't  write  her  a  note  to  tell  her  you  would  be  up  later  ? 

A.  I  told  the  boy  I  would  be  up  there  later ;  but  the  truant  officer 
was  up  there  after  I  received  another  box,  and  she  said  if  it  happened 
again  she  would  take  it  up  with  the  Board  of  Education.  -  - 


1  See  note,  ii.  160. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  the . school  teacher  was  very  sincere  in  wanting 
to  see  you? 

A.  Yes,  indeed,  she  had  reasons  to  be. 

Q.  How  long  has  your  husband  been  out  of  employment  ? 

A.  Since  the  week  before  Christmas. 

Q.  Is  that  the  first  ticjie  you  were  to  the  Associated  Charities? 

A.  No,  last  year  we  were  04  the  Associated  Charities'^  list  five 

Q.  Is  his  employment  rather  ^eai^alT  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  would  he  be  employed  again  or  is  it  due  to  the  depression  t 
A..  It  is  due  to  the  deiwression  and  it  is  seasonal. 

4.  Story  of  Herman   Boron,  Unomployod   Milling   Machino  Opomtor,  San 
Franolsoo. 

.  Herman  Boren,  milUng  machine  operator.  I  elected  myself  to 
represent  the  homeless  unempl<^ed« 

I  got  to  be  homeless  just  about  four  months  ago.  Up  until  then 
I  had  a  room.  When  I  left,  I  put  ^  my  trunks  in  storage  and  left  some 
baggage  to  compensate  them  for  the  rent  I  owed.  And  I  have  been 
depending  on  the  city  charity;  and  I  happened  to  get  in  the  soup 
lines  and  flop  houses ;  and  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  Mfe  I  had  to  contend 
with  that;  and  I  found  myself  in  the  worst  possible  condition  anyone 
could  find.  You  have  heard  for  two  days  recited  the  hardships  of  the 
married  people;  but  it  doesn't  compare  with  the  hardships  of  the 
homeless  man,  for  this  reason.  They  get  their  rent  paid  for  one  week 
or  a  month  and  then  live  about  three  months  until  th^  are  compelled 
to  n^ve  again.  They  ean  sleep  in  their  own  bed,  come  home  when 
they  want  to,  cook  some  food  and  do  almost  anything;  and  they  find 
it  a  hard  thing  to  do.  How  would  you  like  to  have  no  place  to  eat  or 
sleep  and  po  place  to  stop?  Because  I  attended  these  meetings  yes- 
terday— I  sleep  at  the  St.  Patrick's  shelter — I  was  locked  out.  We  got 
out  of  here  after  five  and  I  stopped  to  talk  a  few  minutes  and  get 
something  to  eat  and  I  had  no  place  to  sleep.  I  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  those  flop  houses  and  they  are  empty,  just  because 
of  rules.  They  make  rules  and  laugh  at  them;  and  I  thought  it  was 
up  to  me  to  tell  some  of  the  hardships  we  put  up  with. 

I  have  many  times  made  up  my  mind  this  civilization  isn't  worth 
a  darn.  If  tomorrow  this  commission  could  ship  me  out  among  savages 
who  are  not  cannibals,  I  would  gladly  go. 

An  unemployed  worker  can't  sit  himself  down  nowhere  without 
the  police  interfering  with  him.  Being  homeless,  like  [I  was]  last  night, 
if  they  sit  down  in  a  cafeteria  to  spend  the  time,  many  times  the  police 
come  around  and  raid  those  fellows  and  arrest  them  for  vagrancy.  And 
niany  times  they  ask  you,  Where  do  you  come  from?"  and  if  they 
discover  you  come  from  some  place  else  they  will  give  you  30  days 
suspended  sentence  and  expect  you  to  grow  wings  to  go  anywhere.  I 
heard  a  fellow  ask  the  judge  how  he  could  get  to  Oakland.  If  he 
begged  he  would  be  arrested.  I  think  the  least  they  could  do  is  to  offer 
a  man  a  nickel ;  and  he  never  even  offered  him  a  nickel.  He  said,  *  *  You 
can  use  the  highway. " 

^  See  note.  p.  160. 
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I  figure  with  this  civili^atioii'  %c  have^I  raised  a  sort  of  family 
myself  but  I  am  not  going  to  dW^U"  that-Mlie  cftYe  mian  5000  j^ears 
ago  was  better  off  than  I,  and  for  the  reason  that  he  had  a  cave. 

I  take  this  satchel  along  with  ine  all  over,'  snd  this  is  toy  room. 
I  keep  my  little  tilings  in  here.  I  used  to  have  a  Valise  in  a  pl&ee,  the 
Unemployed  Council  over  there.  There  is  a  lot  of  poor  devils  around 
and  I  had  about  $25  worth  of  niekbaeks  m  it-^t  least  they  Was  worth 

to  me,  maybe  they  was  worth  $2  to  anyone  else — and  anywdy,  I 
ean  hold  this  by  carrying  it  around.  '  Soni^  people  think  I  am  a  sales- 
man and  think  I  am  crazy,  but  I  can't  help  it.  It  is  not  a  laughing 
matter  for  this  reason.  I  found  myself  wearing  an  overcoat  in  hot 
weather  because  I  had  no  place  to  put  it.  Nobody  wants  to  take  charge 
of  it  because  they  know  it  might  be  lousy.  I  have  been  arrested,  and 
the  sergeant  got  a  policeman  to  take  me  to  the  Southern  Police 
Station,  and  the  sergeant  says,  Don't  put  him  in  the  wagon.  He  is 
lousy.  Walk  down  with  him. ' '  That  is  the  very  words  he  used.  The 
point  is  this:  Everybody  knows  that  everyone  of  us  can  be  picked  up 
by  a  policeman  any  time  for  vagrancy.  A  young  man  and  I  sat  down 
in  the  park.  We  agreed  to  go  to  sleep  in  the  Hall  of  Justice  garage 
that  night  because  we  had  no  place.  I  had  a  piece  of  cake  in  my  pocket, 
and  I  intended  to  eat  that  piece  of  cake  in  the  park,  Union  Square, 
opposite  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  Along  comes  a  couple  of  plain  clothes 
men  and  picks  the  two  of  us  up  and  had  us  arrested.  And  what  did  we 
do?  We  just  simply  sat  down  in  the  park  and  ate  a  piece  of  cake. 
A  man  is  a  vagrant  because  he  is  not  working.  He  can  look  for  a  job 
as  much  as  he  likes. 

Mr.  Wollenberg^  said  he  couldn't  find  any  money  to  pay  for  rent. 
If  a  man  is  a  vagrant  simply  because  he  can't  find  work,  why  don't 
they  take  the  apartments  that  are  empty  and  put  a  vagrancy  law  on 
them  and  tell  the  landlord  why  doesn't  he  allow  the  public  that  is 
unemployed  to  use  those  apartments  rather  than  let  them  lay  idle? 
It  takes  a  lot  of  labor  to  build  those  apartments.  I  suggest  the  use 
of  those  apartments.  Why,  if  I  had  a  vacant  room — I  can't  get  it. 
Why  don't  they  make  a  vagrancy  law  for  apartments  that  are  empty 
and  commandeer  apartments;  and  perhaps  that  would  be  a  sort  of 
solution  for  paying  the  rent? 

Well,  now,  the  flop  houses — of  course  I  take  a  bath  and  wash  my 
clothes,  and  the  next  day  I  have  to  scratch  anyhow.  I  don't  know  why, 
but  it  is  the  truth.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wonderful  recommendation 
to  have  all  those  miserable  flop  houses  have  one  of  those  delousing 
machines  they  had  during  the  war.  I  am  staying  in  one  of  the  best 
flop  houses  they  have,  but  the  trouble  is  you  have  to  be  in  there  about 
six  o'clock.  People  hang  around  from  about  three  o'clock  to  get  in, 
and  you  have  to  be  in  at  six  o'clock  and  you  have  to  be  out  at  five 
o'doek  in  the  morning,  and  hang  around  until  seven  o'clock  for  mush. 
Imagine  standing  from  an  hour  to  two  hours  to  get  three  cents  worth 
of  food!  Men  standing  around  for  two  hours  for  three  and  a  half 
cents  worth  of  food ! 

This  is  worse  than  among  animals  or  insects.  There  isn't  a  fly 
that  is  homeless.  A  fly  has  a  place  to  sleep.  A  bird  isn 't  homeless. 
They  buUd  a  nest.    They  don't  build  a  flop  house.    Maybe  a  flop 

» See  testimony,  p.  71.  .  -  .    .  , 
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house  IS  all  right  for  a  few  days,  but  when  people  have  to  use  it  for 
SIX  months  or  a  year— I  don't  know  how  long  I  will  have  to  use  it; 
maybe  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  think  the  city  ought  to  make  arrange- 
ments and  give  a  fellow  like  myself  a  room.  I  am  living  like  a 
parasite.  It  has  to  be  given  to  me.  One  night  I  was  hungry  and  I  had 
to  go  to  a  store  and  beg  and  they  gave  me  a  stale  cake  that  maybe 
was  worth  ten  cents  fresh.  That  is  the  cake  I  was  telling  you  about. 
I  sat  down  m  the  park  to  eat  it.  I  thought,  *'Dam  it,  if  I  had  my  room 
I  could  boil  some  water  and  with  a  little  tea  and  sugar  I  could  make 
some  tea."  And  I  got  arriested  because  I  offered  another  fellow  the 
rest  of  the  cake.  It  is  the  most  contemptible,  outrageous  thing.  I  eai) 
digest  food  just  as  ^ood  as  anyone. 

I  used  to  talk  with  fellows  in  the  soup  lines;  and  the  stool  pigeons 
got  wise  and  interrogated  me  and  phoned  the  sergeant  and  had  me 
arrested  two  times.  I  s:ot  out.  But  tlie  point  is  this,  am  I  a  prisoner 
because  I  am  unemployed?  I  am  treated  like  one.  Why  do  we  lose 
our  rights  because  we  can't  get  work?  It  is  not  our  fault,  but  they 
treat  us  like  it  was.   There  is  a  lot  advocating  overthrowing'  the  system. 

A  reduction  of  liours  is  imperative,  a  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day 
week,  is  the  highest  they  can  start  with.  They  claim  if  we  make  the 
day's  work  too  short  we  couldn't  compete  with  some  countries.  For 
that  you  can  answer  that  a  man  with  improved  machinery  in  the 
United  States  in  six  hours  could  produce  as  much  as  a  man  in  nine 
or  ten  hours  in  another  country.  I  believe  in  unemployment  insurance, 
too.  This  is  an  emergency.  Nobody  should  work  more  than  six  hours. 
If  a  person  works  more  than  six  hours — if  he  works  twelve  hours  he  is 
doing  the  work  of  another  man,  of  me,  and  lie  is  getting  my  i)ay,  too. 
1  dori*t  mind  his  getting  his  pay,  but  if  he  gets  mine  I  am  outraged. 
I  feel  the  nation  ought  to  take  it  up. 

6.  Story  of  Max  Olson,  Unemployed  Youth,  Representing  the  Youth 
Committee  of  the  Unemployed  CounciU  San  Francisco. 

Max  Oligon,  unemployed.  . 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Are  you  working  at  all?     ■  ' 
A.  For  my  meals. 

Q.  What  is  your  connection  with  any  organization? 
A.  I  belong  to  the  Unemployed  Council,  and  I  am  on  the  Youth 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  bring  out  a  few  facts  about  the  young  workers  at 
the  present  time.  Most  of  the  workers  who  have  been  getting  up  and 
testifying  what  their  conditions  are  today  forget  entirelv  about  the 
young  fellows  under  21  years  of  age.  The  men  who  work  on  State  jobs 
hate  to  have  families,  or  they  have  to  be  over  21.  They  have  to  be 
citizens.  No  one  under  21  who  isn't  a  voter  can  get  any' of  the  relief 
that  the  city  hands  out.  ' 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  things  the  young  fellows  have  to 
cont^d  with.  Most  of  the  fellows  who  haven't  any  family  know  what 
it  means  to  be  faced  with  aetual  starvation,  and  when  I  say  starvation 
I'm  not  kidding*  anyone,  either.   When  we  go  to  one  of  these  charities,^ 

-  ^  In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  ^aritable  agencies  contained  in  the  testimony 
of  Max  Olson,  see  statement  by  C.  M.  WoUenberg,  pp.  21-23.  wwimwny 
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they  send  us  to  Folsom  Street,  and  when  we  get  there,  to  the  Bureau 
for  Homeless  Men.  And,  first  of  all,  they  put  us  through  a  lot  of  *'red 
tape, ' '  then  give  us  a  ticket  for  seven  days  or  so  to  sleep  in  a  flop 
house  that  is  lousy.  I  have  scars  on  my  body  to  show  that;  it  doesn't 
seem  possible  to  me  that  a  louse  could  bite  me  so  hard  as  to  make  such 
a  dent.   Those  flop  houses  are  filthy. 

The  other  young  fellows,  the  ones  that  are  able  through  hook  or 
crook  to  maintain  their  personal  appearance,  wear  a  necktie  and  white 
collar,  they  are  likely  to  get  a  chance  to  get  into  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for 
a  week.  I  tried  that,  and  they  let  me  in  there  for  a  week.  Even 
though  sometimes  half  of  the  rooms  are  empty  in  that  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
they  will  only  let  a  certain  number  of  fellows  in,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  supported  through  public  contributions.  These  organizations 
just  let  a  few  fellows  in,  in  order  to  pose  that  they  are  doing  something 
for  the  unemployed,  but  in  truth  they're  not  doing  a  darned  thing. 
At  the  end  of  a  week,  if  you  haven't  any  signs  of  finding  work,  or 
definite  proof  that  you  are  going  to  get  work,  then  you  are  evicted  out 
of  the  place.  If  you  insist  on  going  back,  they  lock  you  out,  or  use 
physical  force  to  see  that  you  don 't  enter  your  room.  That  is  the  thing 
those  charitable  organizations  do — friends  to  yonn^-  boys ! 

A  while  back  a  camp  was  opened  for  young  fellows.  These  camps 
were  supposed  to  give  the  boys  an  opportunity  to  get  their  board  by 
doing  a  little  physical  work.  Even  these  camps  didn't  last  long.  As 
bad  as  the  camps  were,  they  were  a  place  for  the  young  fellows  to  go, 
anyway ;  and  now  those  camps  are  closed,  and  those  fellows  are  coming 
back  just  to  take  these  seven  days,  and  when  they  use  that  up,  well  

If  you  will- notice  the  fellows  riding  in  the  box  cars  coming  across 
the  country,  you  will  see  that  a  good  portion  are  young  fellows,  and 
they  keep  us  moving  from  one  place  to  another.  If  you  want  to  find 
out  what  this  means— well,  at  the  Y.  M.  where  I  was,  there  was  a 
couple  of  young  fellows  in  the  washroom  when  I  happened  to  be  in 
there.  They  didn't  have  any  change  in  their  pockets.  Of  course,  the 
Y.  M.  couldn't  afford  to  give  them  a  little  change  even  for  car  fare. 
Well,  in  this  lavatory  I  heard  these  young  fellows  pulling  off  plans  to 
pull  off  a  small  job,  just  so  they  could  get  enough  to  buy  some  food, 
and  believe  me,  that  goes  on  every  day.  Fellows  who  never  had  any 
intention  of  stealing,  and  hate  to  beg,  are  forced  to  do  this  because  our 
government  refuses  aid  to  the  young  fellows. 

If  the  government  doesn't  provide  any  relief,  how  do  they  expect 
us  to  get  a  living  if  not  by  begging  or  stealing ;  and  when  we  do  beg  or 
steal,  they  pull  us  in  for  vagrancy  or  petty  theft,  and  put  us  in  the 
rotten  jails,  and  force  us  to  become  criminals.  There  are  plenty  of 
young  fellows  serving  time  in  Juvenile.  And  that's  a  school  for 
crooks— fellows  have  gotten  in  for  stealing  or  begging  or  picking  up 
an  orange  perhaps — they  might  be  picked  up  for  such  little  things,  and 
be  thrown  into  jail  or  Juvenile ;  and  as  a  result,  when  they  come  out, 
they  know  how  to  do  it  the  next  time  so  they  won't  get  pulled  in. 

The  Youth  Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Council  is  organized  of 
young  fellows,  to  put  up  a  fight  for  unemployment  relief;  and  we 
expect  to  put  up  a  fight,  too.  If  the  city  government  thinks  it  is  more 
important  to  maintain  high  salaries  of  officials,  placing  them  before  the 
young  fellows  that  are  still  growing  and  still  have  to  have  more  nour- 
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ishment,  say,  than  older  fellows,  if  they  think  it  is  more  important  to 
keep  up  the  hijrh  salaries — ^well,  we'll  find  some  way  to  get  relief.  We 
are  going  to  force  them. 

The  Youth  Committee  comes  up,  speaking  not  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  think  we  are  going  to  get  anything  out  of  this  commission  We 
know  this  commission,  these  gentlemen  and  this  woman  on  this  com- 
mittee have  been  sent  purposely  in  order  to  fool  the  working  class  into 
thinking  that  the  State  is  going  to  do  something  for  them. 

We  are  speaking  now  so  that  when  you  gentlemen  come  back  and 
say  you  can't  do  any  thing  for  us,  that  we  will  be  able  to  point  out  that 
you  do  know  the  conditions,  that  we  pointed  them  out  to  you  in  April 
in  San  Francisco  and  that  you  do  know  the  true  conditions,  and  that 
the  fact  that  you  aren't  doing  anything  isn't  because  you  don't  know 
what  is  taking  place.  It  is  because  you  value  your  .own  pocketbook 
better  than  the  stomach  of  the  next  guy. 

The  Youth  Committee  has  demands.  First  of  all,  since  this  present 
crisis  has  set  in,  plenty  of  youno"  fellows  are  takino'  the  place  of  adult 
workers.  There  is  quite  a  number  of  young  fellows  in  cafeterias  for 
instance.  At  one  time  they  only  hired  men  and  women,  and  now  they 
have  only  busboys,  and  they  work  for  three  hours  a  day  and  get  three 
meals.^  These  meals  cost  probably  no  more  than  15  or  20  cents,  and 
when  it  comes  to  asking  about  these  things — asking  for  a  raise  in  wages 
or  something  like  that — ^why,  they  think  they  are  doing  a  big  favor  to 
the  fellows  to  let  them  work  there  at  all.  They  do  not  do  anything  as  a 
favor  to  anyone  except  themselves.  The  only  reason  they  have  the 
young  fellows  is  because  they  are  able  to  do  away  with  the  wages  that 
they  had  to  pay  to  the  married  men,  and  now  they  are  getting  this  work 
done  sLt  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

I  think  every  one  of  our  workers  know  that  the  young  fellows  are 
being  placed  on  instead  of  married  men  and  adults  in  order  that  the 
bosses  can  make  more  profits.  The  boys  are  usually  paid  from  $10  to 
$18  a  week;  they  average  about  $12  or  $15,  and  they  take  the  place  of 
the  married  men,  who  at  one  time  worked  for  $25  or  more. 

We  demand  immediate  abolishment  of  child  labor,  and  that  the 
State  and  national  government  maintain  those  youths  who  are  turned 
out  in  the  world  through  circumstances  to  get  their  own  livelihood. 
We  demand  that  vocational  schools  be  opened  up,  in  which  young 
workers  will  be  able  to  get  a  chance  to  be  educated  without  cost,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  their  maintenance. 

We  demand  that  public  buildings,  sufficient  to  house  the  unem- 
ployed youth  of  San  Francisco,  be  opened  up,  so  the  unemployed  youth 
won't  have  to  go  into  these  flop  houses,  infested  with  syphilis,  lice  and 
every  other  kind  of  filth  and  dirt. 

We  demand  that  there  be  recreational  centers  opened  up  without 
cost  to  all  young  workers.  Today  most  of  the  gymnasiums,  swimming 
pools,  etc.,  aren't  open  to  the  fellows  who  can't  pay  the  price  of 
admission,  and  the  city  government  is  capable  of  opening  up  these 
g3rmnasiums  and  swimming  pools,  so  the  young  unemployed  workers 
can  have  a  certain  amount  of  recreation,  and  keep  themselves  clean, 
mentally,  physically  and  morally. 

Also  there  are  a  few  other  demands.  We  demand  that  the  State 
government  and  the  city  government  immediately  find  ways  and  means 
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in  order  to  help  the  boys  out  that  have  no  food  whatsoever,  to  see  to  it 
that  they  get  three  squares  a  day,  and  that  [the  relief  stations]  must  be 
opened  up  for  the  boys  in  order  to  feed  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
run  by  committees  of  the  unemployed  youth.  We  have  had  too  much 
experience  with  these  bureaucrats — they  make  us  go  through  a  lot  of 
red  tape,  they  humiliate  us.  For  instance,  the  man  who  runs  the 
employment  office  at  one  of  the  welfare  organizations.  He  paces  up  and 
down  in  his  office  in  front  of  tlie  boys,  and  calls  them  every  name  under 
the  sun  sometimes,  and  he  points  to  his  $12  shoes  to  show  the  boys  what 
an  immense  success  he  is,  and  then  blames  the  boys  because  they  can't 
get  a  job.  We  are  sick  and  tired  of  them  and  the  way  they  are  putting 
the  money  in  their  own  pockets,  and  we  demand  that  in  all  these  things 
that  the  State  and  city  government  have  these  things  administered  by 
the  unemployed  themselves,  by  the  unemi)loyed  who  know  what  it  feels 
to  be  hungry,  not  by  a  bunch  of  social  workers  who  eat  their  three 
meals  a  day,  sleep  in  a  feather  bed,  and  then  bawl  you  out  for  not  being 
able  to  get  a  job. 

My  time  is  up,  but  I  would  like  to  point  this  out.  W^e  don't  expect 
to  gain  anything  through  this  hearing.  What  we  do  \n  ant  to  do  is  to 
have  before  your  minds  that  we  are  presenting  before  this  commission 
the  true  facts  of  the  unemployed  youth,  and  then  if  nothing  is  done, 
we  will  deal  with  them  as  our  class  enemy — ^a  commission  who  repre- 
sents the  big  interests,  and  refuses  to  give  the  unemployed  any  relief. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Where  is  your  home? 

A.  I  originally  came  from  San  Diego. 

Q.  Is  your  family  there?  * 

A.  No,  my  family  lives  in  the  East,  as  much  as  there  is. 
Q.  How  old  are  you? 
A.  Eighteen. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 

Q.  Have  you  a  trade? 

A.  Yes,  I  learned  a  trade  in  high  school.  Like  most  other  young 
fellows,  we  learn  our  trade  in  high  school,  and  then  when  we  get  out 
we  can't  find  a  job  at  it. 

Q.  What  is  your  trade? 

A.  Sheet  metal  worker. 

Questions  from  the  floor 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  work  for  three  meals  a  day? 

A.  Yes.  Anyone  here  who  thinks  that  the  unemployed  are  only  a 
bunch  of  professional  bums  is  someone  that — well,  I  would  call  him  an 
imbecile  that's  all. 

Q.  Would  you  go  to  the  labor  camps? 

A.  If  I  could  find  any  way  not  to  go,  I  wouldn't.  The  labor  camps 
don't  provide  work.  These  men  who  holler  about  not  wanting  the 
dole — if  there  is  anything  more  demoi-alizing  than  these  camps,  I  don't 
know  what  it  is.    We  want  enforced  insurance,  not  labor  camps. 

.6>  Story  of  Louis  Freck,  Unemployed  Carpenter,  Representing  Unorganized 
Workers,  Fresno. 

Louis  Freck,  carpenter  by  trade.  I  represent  some  of  the  laborers 
at  the  present  time  that  are  not  organized. 
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Questions  by  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  for  unorganized  labor? 

A.  More  or  less, 

Q.  What  would  you  like  to  tell  us? 

A.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  here  of  Fresno:  I  have  sat  here  in 
this  hall  many  times  and  seen  the  oro^anization  started  here  some  time 
a^o  for  the  unemployed.  They  sat  here  in  jrroups  and  they  represented 
different  orpranizations  and  started  something? ;  and  also  went  over  to 
the  Rowell  Building,  where  we  had  the  plan  for  the  unemployed  to  get 
work  at  the  maximum  labor  of  two  hours  a  day,  as  you  heard  the  mayor 
speak  today,  and  it  was  for  nonresidents. 

Now,  I  have  been  out  of  employment  since  last  August,  and  I  have 
worked  only  seven  days  since  last  August,  and  that  was  for  the  city  of 
Fresno.  I  am  coming  to  the  stout,  husky  fellow  with  the  corporation, 
aiid  I  asked  for  a  few  days'  work,  and  he  told  me  to  come  back,  and 
they  were  sitting  there  with  about  fifteen  Mexicans  and  about  two 
whites.  And  I  came  there  three  different  times,  and  I  was  told  to  go 
with  one  of  the  workers.  The  worker  asked  where  I  was  born  and  how 
long  I  have  been  in  Fresno,  etc.,  and  she  said,  Are  you  married ?' '  and 
I  said,  **No,  I  have  been  married,  but  my  wife  deserted  me,  or  I  deserted 
her. ' '  The  woman  says,  *  *  We  can 't  do  nothing  for  single  men. ' ' 

We  all  have  to  live,  no  matter  whether  [we]  are  single  or  married. 
We  had  Mother's  Day  yesterday,  as  you  know,  and  I  have  the  carnation 
for  my  mother  yet  on  me;  and  the  official  says,  "Get  out  and  go  to 
work!"  He  pulled  a  couple  of  tickets  out  of  his  pocket  and  gave  me 
two  tickets  to  eat  on  at  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists,  where  you  can  eat 
for  a  cent  a  dish,  and  some  of  us  residents  have  been  starving  this 
winter  with  that  [place  near]  where  you  can  get  something  to  eat  with 
clean  cooking.  And  I  will  say  furthermore,  if  some  of  our  business  men, 
instead  of  [having  men]  begging,  would  give  them  ten  op  fifteen  cents 
from  their  [pocket]  book,  it  would  be  much  better. 

To  go  back  to  that  official,  he  done  many  other  things.  His  wife 
even  works  down  at  the  same  place.  You  heard  the  remark  one  of  the 
other  parties  says  today,  that  70  per  cent  of  the  money  goes  to  labor. 
There  are  six  ladies  there.  You  go  there  for  assistance  and  you  have 
to  speak  to  those  ladies.  You  don't  mind  speaking  to  men  like  vou.  I 
wish  that  man  was  sitting  here  tonight.  We  thought  this  meeting  was 
going  to  be  carried  on  tomorrow.  He  spoke  about  cotton  this  morning. 
Now,  I  am  going  to  talk  about  raisins.  Tlie  raisin  industry  is  working 
today  at  the  Sun-Maid  and  they  work  tomorrow,  tw^o  days  a  week  of  14 
hours.  I  know  in  a  certain  packing  house  where  men  have  worked  for 
15  years,  and  all  they  get  is  13  hours  a  week. 

There  is  one  more  thing  I  have  to  say  and  then  I  guess  there  are  a 
few  more  speakers  and  I  will  close.  It  is  this.  We  haven't  tried  the 
remedy.  You  gentlemen  are  going  back  to  Sacramento  and  you  found 
out  the  conditions  of  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego  and  San  Fran- 
cisco.  You  are  well  aware  that  there  is  ten  to  twelve  million  people  in 

the  United  States  today  working  for  the  Federal  government  post 

office,  etc.  You  continue  to  vote  and  have  a  steady  position  from  $100 
to  $250  a  month.  Now,  recently,  you  cut  all  the  wages  of  all  the  poor 
laborers  from  25  cents  an  hour  to  15  cents  an  hour,  but  you  haven't  cut 
the  high  men  and  have  no  intention  of  cutting  until  forced  to  do  it. 
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I  am  also  speaking  about  Phillips  toda^,  our  professor,  making  a 
remark  about  Bismarck  some  years  ago  in  Germany,  as  I  remember. 
That  means  that  every  man  employed  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
whatever  his  wages  may  be,  there  should  be,  whatever  the  government 
sets,  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  taken  frpm  his  wages  to  help  the  luiem- 
ployed  through  the  United  States.  That  is  what  has  got  to  come  and 
you  hungry  men  here  tonight  will  see  it  come  hy  force  through  the 
Legislature  or  the  Federal  government,  that  [from]  every  man  that  is 
employed  so  much  is  taken,  the  same  as  taken  for  your  poll  tax,  and 
that  is  for  the  unemployed. 

Certainly  we  don't  say  the  unemployed  should  be  fed  like  a  man 
working.   I  am  not  fed,  or  otherwise  I  could  talk  a  lot  better. 

But  in  conclusion,  speaking  about  married  women,  today  you  find 
that  all  through  they  are  employed,  in  the  school  department,  for 
instance.  When  I  went  to  school  the  teachers  wasn't  supposed  to  be 
married.  We  have  all  through  the  schools  of  the  United  States  today 
married  women  teaching  school  and  husbands  working  elsewhere.  In 
the  city  hall  here  today  we  liave  14  married  women  working  and  their 
husbands  working  right  alongside  of  them,  especially  in  this  court  here. 
Mind  you,  14  married  women,  and  up  in  the  county  clerk's  office  the 
same  problem,  $365  [for  the]  man,  and  the  w^ife  and  daughter  works  in 
the  county  court  house,  and  that  is  going  on,  and  you  are  driving  people 
to  San  Quentin. 

Now,  speaking  for  mj^self ,  I  haven 't  got  the  education  to  be  a  clerk, 
but  there  is  a  good  many  people  that  could  be  a  clerk.  And  some  of 
them  [women]  are  robbing  the  cradle,  and  half  of  them  haven't  a  child; 
and  that  should  be  stopped  through  the  government. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  You  may  ask  me  a  question  or  two  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Fresno? 
A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  Have  yon  had  pretty  steady  work  up  to  last  year? 

A.  No,  sir,  I  have  been  out  of  emplojrment  about  two  years. 

Q.  Bief ore  that,  how  was  it  ? 

A.  Before,  I  worked  for  the  railroad  a  year  and  three  months  as  a 
flagman.  I  also  worked  last  year  a  month  and  a  half  for  the  Federal 
government  up  in  Yosemite,  and  accidentally  I  sprained  my  back 
because  the  work  was  too  hard  for  me.  I  have  had  a  fair  education  but 
education  don't  give  you  work.    Education  don't  count. 

You  gentlemen  go  back  to  Sacramento  and  put  it  up  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  far  as  I  understand,  and  through  your  courtesy  what  you  have 
seen  from  elsewhere  you  have  better  thoughts  than  I  have.  Thank  you. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  French 

Q.  You  are  a  good  citizen  of  this  city  and  very  much  interested. 
I  know  you  would  like  to  know  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  State 
Unemployment  Commission  are  drawing  any  salary?-  of  any  kind,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  here  on  my  left  and  Archbishop  Hanna,  if  he  could 
have  come  down,  are  all  paj^ng  their  own  way.  They  are  giving  their 
services  gladly,  trying  to  help  you  and  the  other  men  and  women  in 
this  period  of  depression. 
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A.  I  only  made  that  remark  because  our  post  office,  police,  firemeu, 
etc.,  and  school  teachers  are  naturally  employed  the  year  around,  and 
I  concluded  you  were. 

7.  Story  of  Martin  Wilson,  Unemptoyed  Harvest  Hand,  Sacramento. 

Martin  Wilson,  912  Twelfth  Street,  Sacramento,  laborer,  harvest 
hand. 

Quest  ion  by  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  Do  you  speak  on  belialf  of  any  orgranization  ? 

A.  The  Unemployed  Council.  Mr.  Chairman,  Commission,  and 
Fellow  Workers:  T  am  here  as  one  of  the  unemployed  agricultural 
workers,  who  seem  to  be  the  subject  before  the  commission;  and  I  might 
be  able  to  give  you  our  side  of  the  story.  We  have  heard  from  the 
Community  Chest,  we  have  heard  from  your  city  activities,  and  relief 
work  for  the  unemployed ;  but  so  far  we  haven 't  heard  from  any  of  ' 
the  ones  that  have  been  relieved. 

Now,  there  seems  to  be  a  question  on  the  floor  as  to  what  is  the 
cause  of  such  human  beings  as  myself,  these  fellows  that  roam  about 
and  make  it  as  best  they  can  in  the  harvest  fields  and  picking  up  odds 
and  ends  of  jobs.  Now,  I  think  that  that  should  be  one  of  my  first  jobs, 
to  clarify  the  cause  to  the  Commission,  to  explain  what  might  be  the 
cause  in  some  instances. 

We  can  only  tell  what  we  have  experienced  and  therefore  I  must 
tell  of  my  experience  and  why  I  find  myself  this  way ;  and  you  will  find 
that  what  is  true  of  myself  is  true  of  many  others  in  the  same  category 
of  labor  that  I  am  in. 

I  was  bom  in  a  middle  class  family,  a  family  where  the  father  did 
manage  to  make  part  of  a  living  for  all  of  us,  and  he  kept  his  nose 
pretty  well  to  the  grindstone.  And  there  were  seven  in  the  family 
and  when  we  were  old  enough  to  help  keep  that  grindstone  cooled  a 
little  bit,  we  were  called  upon ;  and  instead  of  giving  an  education  at 
high  school  or  college,  he  called  upon  us  to  help  the  family,  which  is 
the  case  of  a  lot  of  workers  todav. 

In  my  case  I  happened  to  be  rather  fortunate  and  at  the  time  I 
was  called  out  to  work  my  father  happened  to  be  making  steps  toward 
the  top  and  he  could  give  me  more  or  less  of  an  easy  job.  I  fell  in  and 
started  learning  the  building  trade.  Two  years  in  the  building  trade 
from  the  time  I  was  14  to  16,  and  then  my  father  went  under.  Then  I 
went  to  work  with  the  Jacksonville  Concrete  Products  Company.  I 
tell  you  the  names  because  I  don  't  want  my  statement  to  be  disputed. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  At  Jacksonville,  Florida.  I  worked  there,  and  on  the  strength 
of  the  practical  experience  I  had  with  my  father  in  the  building  trades 
I  went  to  work  as  an  apprentice  draftsman,  a  draftsman's  helper.  My 
job  was  cleaning  up  the  desks  and  doing  whatever  jobs  they  thought 
were  not  too  complicated  for  me.  After  two  years'  work  for  that 
company  I  got  to  where  I  could  turn  out  some  of  the  important  jobs 
and  got  almost  capable  enough  to  hold  down  a  first  class  draftsman's 
job.  Then  we  got  hit  in  Florida,  a  reaction  of  our  artificial  boom.  And 
the  first  thing  that  comes  with  a  depression  is  a  lay-off.  Naturally 
there  were  men  working  in  the  same  office  I  was  that  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  education  necessary  to  fill  the  job  I  was  trying  to  fill ;  so 
the  first  man  laid  off  was  the  man  lacking  the  technical  points. 
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Now,  let's  see  just  liow  did  I  start  running  around?  Tluit  is  no 
excuse.  But  the  thing  was  that  I  thought  1  might  fill  in  on  another 
job  in  drafting  and  found  out  I  couldn't.  What  was  the  first  thing  I 
did  ?  I  hired  out  with  Burton  Cast  Stone  Company  as  a  laborer.  I  had 
put  in  two  years  at  a  drafting  board.  The  heaviest  thing  that  I  lifted 
was  a  pencil.  On  top  of  that  I  had  loafed  for  six  months  on  the  savings 
that  I  had  saved  up.  I  went  to  work  for  the  Burton  Cast  Stone  Com- 
pany as  a  laborer.  They  were  artificial  stone,  and  some  of  them 
weighed  150  to  200  pounds.  It  took  a  man  hardened  to  it  to  do  it.  I 
held  my  job  for  one  week  and  was  fired.  That  was  a  kind  of  a  slap 
in  the  face.  Next  I  hired  out  to  an  insurance  company,  but  it  wasn't 
long  before  I  found  out  I  was  no  salesman.  One  job  after  another  of 
this  type,  holding  a  job  one  week  and  being  laid  off;  and  pretty  soon 
I  had  the  reputation  in  my  home  town  of  being  a  fellow  who  wouldn't 
hold  a  job  if  you  gave  him  one.  Finally  after  I  went  to  see  the  fellows 
I  had  know  month  after  month  looking  for  a  job,  they  said,  **He  never 
works."  When  I  would  go  in  and  ask  for  a  job  they  would  say, 
Sorry/'  and  then  they  would  laugh  after  I  went  out  and  say,  "I 
wonder  if  he  ever  works." 

So  T  had  to  move  out  and  leave  that  reputation  behind.  I  moved 
out  of  Florida  and  into  New  Orleans.  It  was  not  my  intention  to  run 
around,  but  my  intention  was  to  settle  wherever  I  found  a  job.  Now, 
then,  in  New  Orleans  we  were  greeted  with  the  jail ;  30  days.  That  was 
a  slap  in  the  face  for  the  first  time.  You  get  used  to  it  after  a  while. 
So  as  far  as  the  jail  was  concerned  I  lost  all  respect  for  that ;  because 
I  found  out  that  every  boy  in  the  jail  was  simply  out  of  work,  looking 
for  work,  and  on  some  pretense  or  other  had  been  pulled  up  there. 
There  wasn't  a  man  on  the  floor  in  that  jail  that  I  was  in  that  was 
really  a  criminal. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  over  there? 

A.  In  New  Orleans  I  was  about  19  or  20. 

Q.  You  left  the  folks  in  Jacksonville  f 

A.  No,  when  my  father  went  broke  he  went  to  Massachussetts. 

Qttestion  from  the  floor 

Q.  We  are  not  here  to  hear  his  story.  We  are  here  to  hear  intelli- 
gent argument  on  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  young  fejlow's 
story  may  be  interesting  enough,  but  it  is  the  story  of  thouaaiids. 

Commissioner  Cushvng:  The  Commission  is  interested  in  this  boy's 
story.  We  want  to  hear  it. 

Martin  Wilson :  After  the  30  days,  when  I  was  turned  out,  it  hap- 
pened just  as  luck  would  have  it  that  I  was  turned  out  in  the  time  of 
Mardi  Gras  celebration;  and  their  reputation  is  that  around  Mardi 
Gras  to  remain  in  New  Orleans  without  any  plaee  to  sleep  means  baok 

to  jail;  so  I  immediately  caught  a  freight. 

From  that  time  on  it  was  just  running.    There  was  no  harvestiiig 

going  on  and  I  had  no  agricultural  experience;  therefore  I  didn't  know 
which  harvest  field  to  go  to;  but  later  on,  through  luck,  I  stumbled 
across  your  California  harvest  field.  I  was  welcomed  then  with  open 
arms.  I  wasn't  considered  a  public  menace  then.  It  was  down  in 
Fresno  and  they  were  all  running  around  looking  for  help.  When  the 
man  I  went  to  work  for  found  me  lying  down  on  the  grass  I  was 
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asleep.  There  was  nothing  too  good  for  me  and  I  was  put  to  work  on 
his  grape  vines.  I  made  pretty  good  wages  and  I  figured  I  would  go 
through  the  harvest.  I  found  out  from  the  people  how  the  territory 
ran,  and  I  followed  it.  I  ended  up  in  Healdsburg,  California,  work- 
ing for  Mr.   .    I  had  made  good  wages,  but  it  only  carried  me 

from  one  harvest  field  to  another;  and  the  nearer  winter  came  the 
more  intent  I  was  to  get  enough  to  tide  me  over  the  winter.  Now, 
then,  what  happened?  When  winter  did  arrive  I  didn't  find  myself  in 
*  any  certain  locality.   I  found  myself  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  field. 

It  was  too  cold  to  travel,  so  I  stayed  there. 

Now,  the  next  year  I  found  myself  when  I  ended  up  around  winter 
time  in  Oakland.  That  is  one  reason  that  you  will  find  men  one  year  in 
Oakland,  the  next  year  in  New  York  or  some  place  in  Kansas,  where 
the  harvest  is.  •  ' 

Now,  then,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  relieve  this  unemployment  T 
I  From  what  I  have  noticed  in  the  harvest  fields,  from  what  I  have  seen 

J  in  my  own  observation — of  course  I  am  not  in  contact  with  any  books 

to  keep  records,  but  only  what  I  have  seen — from  the  talk  of  the  ranch 
owners,  from  the  talk  of  the  harvest  hands  that  have  come  in  from 
other  parts,  it  has  always  seemed  to  be  on  this  one  point,  that  the  ware- 
house would  not  hold  the  complete  crop  that  had  been  raised  that  year ; 
therefore  some  of  it  must  remain  on  the  ground,  the  other  to  be  har- 
vested. In  the  case  of  grapes  we  were  told  to  pick  only  the  best  and 
put  them  in  the  lugs ;  but  we  were  also  told  to  cut  the  rest  and  let  them 
fall  on  the  ground  so  the  vine  would  be  clear.  Peaches,  we  found  them 
lying  all  over,  and  were  told  to  pick  the  select  peaches  and  let  the  rest 
lie  on  the  ground.  In  fact,  on  some  of  the  ranches  we  were  told  not  to 
pick  them. 

Most  of  my  interesting  facts  happen  to  come  from  Mr.   , 

because  he  was  one  of  the  ranch  owners  that  was  more  or  less  intimate 
with  me.  He  said  his  prunes  had  been  sold  with  the  understanding 
that  two-thirds  of  them  wouldn't  even  move  out,  that  two-thirds  of 
them  stood  on  the  ground.  Those  two-thirds  didn't  in  that  case;  but 
that  was  the  way  he  sold  them,  with  that  understanding.  He  told  me 
this  was  the  isecond  year  that  his  apples  had  stood  on  tiie  ground  and 
rotted,  because  they  had  no  room  in  the  warehouse  for  them. 

What  does  it  mean ;  if  we  have  no  room  in  the  warehouse,  does  it 
mean  we  are  producing  for  consumption  f  If  we  ar^  producing  for 
consumption  we  could  make  these  jobs  people  were  telling  us  about, 
that  don't  want  unemployment  insurance  and  want  a  job.  But  we 
find  we  are  producing  to  fill  a  hole  in  the  warehouse,  and  we  can't 
find  any  jobs  at  any  wages.   They  tell  us  to  hold  up  the  standard  of 


5  wages.    As  long  as  they  are  independent  of  whether  or  not  we  pick  the 

crop,  the  standard  of  wages  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard  to  hold  up. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  one  form  of  relief  the  city  of  Sacramento  is 
I  giving  us  migratory  workers.    If  you  call  yourself  giving  a  man  some- 

i     ,  thing,  give  him  something  that  will  help  him  instead  of  wreck  him. 


When  i  first  came  into  the  city  of  Sacramento  on  a  box  car,  I  was 
dirty,  clothes  pretty  dirty.  Before  I  came  into  the  city  I  wanted  to 
look  clean  and  respectable,  anyhow.  I  went  to  your  civic  center — I 
think  you  call  it,  recreation  center;  and  I  found  in  there  there  were 
tubs  to  wash  clothes;  and  there  was  a  large  reading  room,  I  guess — ^I 
found  out  later  it  was  the  sleeping  quarters.   There  was  a  shower. 
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Now,  I  came  in  town  broke.  That  is  the  way  I  came  in  town,  just 
like  many  other  migratory  workers;  and  here  I  came  into  the  recrea- 
tion center.  I  found  tubs  of  water,  but  no  soap.  I  decided  I  would 
have  to  get  soap.  They  said  soap  was  5  cents  a  bar.  The  next  job 
for  me  to  do -was  to  go  out  on  the  street  and  get  it,  and  I  luckilv  got  a 
dime;  and  when  I  went  back  into  the  recreation  hall  and  bought  my 
soap,  I  vent  to  the  tub  to  wash  my  clothes  and  found  nothing  but  cold 
water. 

Another  thing,  I  looked  around  for  lockers.  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  just  why  I  looked  around  for  lockers.  I  saw  one  fellow  standing 
over  in  the  comer  picking  them  off  and  throwing  them  down.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  They  were  literally  walking  over  him,  and  I 
didn't  want  to  put  my  clothes  next  to  that  man's  clothes.  I  wasn't 
going  to  wash  my  coat  and  I  didn't  want  to  hang  it  next  to  his;  but 
I  had  to  rub  against  him  because  the  tubs  wete  so  close  you  were  all 
rubbing  shoulders.  The  tubs  were  absolutely  slimy.  You  could  take 
your  hand  and  cut  your  initials  in  those  galvanized  iron  tubs.  You 
know  what  they  are  if  you  have  ever  washed  clothes.  They  are  bad 
enough  Avhen  they  are  washed  every  time ;  but  when  you  leave  them 
without  ever  washing  them,  they  are  pretty  bad.  On  the  floor  was  ft 
pool  of  water,  spit,  anything  you  wanted  to  find  on  that  floor  you  could 
find  it. 

I  made  up  my  mind  I  was  going  to  get  cleaned  up  because  I  had 
to  go  into  town  to  get  something  to  eat.  I  took  cold  water  and  with 
this  soap  I  absolutely— here  I  had  come  in  with  a  shirt  that  was  dirty 
but  practically  new  ;  because  whatever  change  we  have  when  we  get 
through  harvest  we  try  to  buy  a  little  clothes— I  wore  out  the  collar 
band  and  the  cuifs  of  the  shirt  and  it  was  a  rag  when  I  got  through 
rubbing  it.  • 

Then  I  decided  to  take  a  shower;  and  that  is  one  reason  I  was 
lucky  I  got  a  dime,  because  when  I  took  off  my  clothes  I  had  my 
wardrobe  off.  I  found  out  the  shower  was  3  cents,  donated  to  the 
working  class,  charity,  3  cents  that  I  had  to  pay  for  the  shower.  I 
.went  in  the  shower  and  paid  for  it.  The  floor  was  so  slick  I  almost 
slipped.  There  is  no  telling  what  I  would  have  done  if  I  liad  slipped 
because  it  is  irregular.  It  is  sUmy,  just  like  the  tubs ;  but  I  did  manage 
to  get  what  you  might  call  a  shower  bath.  When  I  got  out  of  it^'l 
had  to  wipe  my  feet  on  the  towel  because  my  feet  were  covered  with 
slime  from  the  floor.  In  the  meantime,  while  I  was  taking  the  shower, 
mth  my  shirt  hanging  on  anything  we  could  make  a  clothes  line  out 
of— when  I  came  out  I  found  it  lying  on  the  ground,  just  as  dirty  as 
It  was.  There  is  no  way  of  drying  our  clothes  except  what  we  could 
scratch  up  around. 

When  I  got  through  I  decided  I  wouldn't  sleep  in  that  place 
because,  first  of  all,  I  didn't  like  the  way  the  dust  walked.  I  decided 
I  would  go  up  that  night— I  understood  when  I  asked  &  x>olieeman 
where  you  could  get  sleeping  quarters  outside  of  the  recreation  center, 
he  told  me  I  could  sleep  in  the  jail ;  so  up  to  jail  I  went  that  night  and 
the  guard  there  was  very  truthful  when  he  said  it  was  warm.  There 
was  a  concrete  floor  with  men  lying  there  any  kind  of  shape  or  form 
They  actually  looked  like  they  were  tangled  up,  and  I  immediately 
moved  m  a  corner.  Not  only  were  they  Iving  there  tangled  up  •  but 
there  was  spit  on  the  floor  and  aU  kinds  of  filth ;  and  here  were  these 
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men  I  was  supposed  to  come  in  there  and  sleep  with,  and  I  had  just 
tried  to  clean  myself  up  that  day.  And  I  find  these  men  lying  down 
on  the  floor  and  I  am  supposed  to  lie  down  with  them,  and  I  saw  one 
turn  ov  1  and  catch  him  as  he  goes  around  his  back,  I  see  others 
reaching  down  and  grabbing  them  at  different  places;  and. I  crawled  in 
a  corner  until  morning  and  stood  up ;  and  I  asked  them  to  be  kind 
enough  to  stay  away  from  me  because  I  had  just  boiled  up  with  cold 
water.  In  the  morning  when  they  got  up  the  guard  opened  the  door 
and  on  this  same  floor  where  they  sleep  threw  m  a  can  holding  bread 
and  a  pot  of  coffee.  And  here  was  one  boy  getting  ready  to  slip  on 
his  pants  and  he  was  scratching  himself  in  no  particular  part  and  all 
over ;  and  he  immediately  reaches  into  the  bread  and  grabs  it,  and  the 
rest  of  them  grab  for  it.  ^.  . 

Now,  then,  we  find  that  that  is  the  kind  of  living  conditions  we 
find  ourselves  in,  actually  wrecking  our  bodies,  too ;  as  one  man  said 
this  morning,  when  I  asked  him  about  it,  whether  he  meant  those  men 
were  to  either  starve  or  live  on  charity  the  rest  of  their  lives,  ihere 
are  a  lot  of  boys  that  started  out  healthy  and  lived  m  that  condition 
for  six  months,  and  after  that  kind  of  life  their  body  was  wrecked; 
and  if  they  were  put  back  to  work  tomorrow  it  would  take  them  six 
months  to 'get  in  a  condition  to  work.  ^     ^  .  xi.  i« 

That  is  the  condition  I  found  in  your  center;  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  that  I  can  give,  you  will  find  these  fellows  running  around  and 
looking  for  work  any  place  they  can  find  it. 

Questions  by  Commissioner  Splivdlo 

Q.  Your  people  are  in  Massachusetts? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  move  back  with  themt  x  t 

A.  My  father  was  broke  and  there  were  personal  reipons  that  1 

would  rather  not  discuss. 

Quesiions  by  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Calif omia  now? 

A.  I  have  been  in  CaUfornia— this  is  my  second  year.  I  was  in 
Oakland  once  and  I  wound  up  here.  ,     •  • 

Q  You  have  bee?i  in  agricultural  work  all  the  timer 

A.  Yes,  except  in  Oakland  I  worked  in  the  shipyards,  and  I 
worked  on  the  Central  Finance  Building. 

8.  Story  of  Mrs.  Haxol  Hayes,  Farm  Worker,  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Hayes,  12th  St.,  Awto  Camp. 

Questions  by  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Sacramento  ? 

A.  Seven  months. 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation  ? 

A.  I  am  speaking  for  the  Unemployed  Council. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  ?  ^ 

A.  We  are  farm  workers.  We  are  in  the  fields  or  anything  we 
can  do.  As  a  farm  worker  I  find  conditions  on  the  farms  are  very  bad 
in  regard  to  living  wages.  I  will  tell  my  experiences  in  the  spinach 
fields  this  spring.  A  Portuguese  contracted  the  field  from  the  farmer ; 
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and  he  offered  to  pay  us  4  cents  a  box  for  picking  the  spinach,  and  the 
boxes  weighed  from  6&  to  70  pounds.  He  continued  paying  us  4  cents 
a  box  for  a  few  days,  and  then  we  was  told  he  would  have  to  cut  the 
wages  to  2  cents  a  box ;  and  when  we  protested  against  the  cut  he  said 
we  were  lucky  to  get  2  cents.  But  we  picked  spinach  for  a  few  days 
at  that  rate,  and  the  average  at  that  wage  was  from  45  cents  to  75  cents 
a  day.  You  know  we  could  not  live  and  pay  rent  on  that  kind  of 
wages.  We  lived  in  a  3-room  shack  with  no  lights  and  no  water  and 
no  window  panes.  The  relief  given  out  by  the  charities  ^  is  not 
sufficient.   I  will  give  you  a  list  of  what  we  got  from  the  charities. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 
Q.  Are  you  speaking  for  a  family? 

A.  My  husband  and  I  and  two  children.  This  is  four  persons  for 
a  week.  10  lbs.  of  flour,  5  lbs.  of  sugar,  5  lbs.  of  potatoes,  2  cans  of 
milk,  beans,  rice,  1  lb.  lard,  coffee,  2  cans  tomatoes.  Sometimes  you 
are  given  all  that,  and  sometimes  you  are  not. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 
Q.  How  old  are  3^our  children? 

A.  One  will  be  seven  this  September  and  one  is  ten. 

Now,  when  they  give  this  relief  out,  sometimes  they  will  give 
you  the  whole  order  and  sometimes  you  will  get  part  of  it.  If  you  ask 
for  more  they  will  say,  ''We  will  jrive  what  we  want  to."  Last  week 
my  husband  asked  for  relief  because  he  couldn't  find  any  work,  and 
he  was  told  to  get  out  or  they  would  call  the  sheriff;  but  any  way 
they  did  not  call  the  sheriff  and  he  was  given  his  relief  but  told  never 
to  come  back  again.  And  I  don't  know  any  other  way  only  the 
unemployment  insurance  bill  proposed  by  the  Unemployed  Council. 

Quesiions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  Is  that  shack  in  the  auto  camp? 

A.  Yes,  but  they  haven't  been  able  to  rent  it  because  it  has  been 
condemned. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  that  shack? 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly  when  we  moved  in  there,  along  in 
February. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  work  in  the  spinach  with  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  amount  you  earned  a  day  being  75  cents. 

A.  Between  us. 

Q.  For  a  day's  work? 

A.  Yes.  The  cannery  would  get  all  the  spinach  they  would  want 
and  would  stop  us  cutting  spinach  sometimes  before  noon,  and  not  later 
than  2.30  in  the  afternoon  we  would  be  through. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  to  the  spinach  fi^ds? 

A.  Bode  out  with  neighbors  working  in  the  fields. 

Q.  You  had  to  find  your  own  transportation? 

A.  Yes,  and  we  couldn't  make  enough  hardly  to  get  the  gas  to  go. 

,  *  In  reply  to  the  criticism  of  the  charitable  agencies  contained  in  the  testimony 
of  Mrs.  Hayes,  see  statement  of  C.  M.  Wollenbei«,  pp.  21-2S. 
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Questions  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 
Q.  Have  you  a  car? 

A.  We  have  a  car,  not  a  very  good  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  the  charities  of  Sacramento 
have  done  a  good  deed? 

A.  Well,  I  guess  they  have  given  out  help  and  helped  the  poor  in 
some  ways;  but  I  will  tell  you  this  much  about  it,  they  insult^  you 
everything  inhuman  when  you  go  up  there  and  ask  for  aid.  You  are 
not  talked  to  like  humans.  You  are  talked  to  like  dogs. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lieen  in  Sacramento? 

A.  Seven  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from  ? 

A.  Ulinois. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Splivalo 

Q.  Did  you  receive  charity  in  Hlinois? 
A.  We  never  asked  for  charity  before. 
Q.  This  is  your  first  experience? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  expected  to  find  work  out  here  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  we  are  willing  to  work. 

Q.  What  did  your  husband  do  in  Illinois? 

A.  He  worked  in  the  mines  and  trucking  and  things  like  that. 

Quesiion  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  You  came  out  here  hoping  to  better  your  condition? 
'  A.  Yes. 

Question  from  the  floor 

Q.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  this  shack  ? 

A.  We  are  not  paying  any  rent.  When  we  moved  in  there  we 
were  told  the  cabins  were  condemned  and  they  could  not  rent  them  and 
we  could  move  in  there  until  we  could  get  something  better;  but  we 
were  told  a  week  or  so  ago  we  would  have  to  get  out  or  pay  rent ;  but  so 
far  we  are  still  living  there ;  but  they  are  in  no  fit  condition  to  rent. 
There  are  no  lights  or  water  or  window  panes. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  French 
Q.  Were  there  any  accommodations  on  the  spinach  ranch,  board 
and  lodging?  . 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  had  to  provide  everjrthing? 

A.  We  go  out  about  5  o^clock  in  the  morning.  Sometimes  we 
would  be  out  for  two  or  three  hours  and  sometimes  be  out  there  until 
noon  or  after. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  little  children? 

A.  They  go  to  school. 

Question  from  the  floor 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  would  be  better  off  in  Illinois  f 
A.  WeU,  I  do  in  a  way,  because  we  expected  to  find  work  and  we 
thought  that  both  of  us  could  work. 


^See  note,  p.  177. 
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Question  hy  Commissioner  SpUvalo 

Q.  Have  you  people  in  Illinois? 

A.  My  husband's  folks  live  in  Iliinois. 

•  \  ■ 

*  t      '      :  <  ,<  •      • .  • . 

Questions  by  Senator  Inman 

Q.  Do  you  find  many  people  coming '  to  Calif ornia  looking  for 

work?  ■  •  .  .     -  •.    •  •  ^ 

A.  Yes,  lots  of  them. 

Q.  Coming  right  along?       '  '  *' '  '  "  ' 

A.  Yes.  "  ^"  ' 

Q.  Especially  in  the  winter  timet  '  ' 

A.  Yes.  "  '         .'>  • 

Q.  Is  it  your  experience  they  are  still  coming  in  quite  large 

numbers?  '       '  '  • 

A.  I  couldn't  say,  but  I  suppose  they  are. 

 ■  ••)■••  V  .... 

9.  Story  of  Jack  Gullo,  Unemployed  St^ne  Mason,  Saci^amento. 

Jack  GuUo,  Sacramento. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Cushing 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  Right  now  I  am  down  in  the  jungle  across  the  river. 

Q.  Where  did  you  come  from?       '   '      '*^^'*  ' 

A.  Well,  I  come  from  Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  ago?  "        .     '  *  ' 

A.  About  8  or  9  vears.      .    '  '  '       "  '•  ' 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  in  the  meantime  T        ' ' 

A.  Tn  Sacramento. 

Q.  So  you  live  in  Sacramento,  then? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ' '  ' '  "        '  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  vocation!  . 
'  A.  I  am  a  stone  mason. 
Q.  Are  you  representing  any  organization  ? 
A.  No,  I  am  a  member  of  the  Unc^fliployed  Council. 
Q.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  ?  ; 

A.  I  have  always  b^en  proud  to  hte  an  American.  I  thought 
America  was  the  greatest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  1905  I 
went  to  Europe.  In  Europe  whenever  they  see  Americans,  they  always 
tip  their  hat.  I  thought  it  was  an  honor.  In  Europe  I  see  lots  of 
people  like  the  Americans  tod^y.  Finally,  a  lot  of  fellows  tell  me, 
*'Well,  the  American  people  some  day  are  going  to  be  in  the  jungle.*' 
I  said,  **It  is  impossible.  We  are  tl^  richest  country  in  the  world 
It  is  very  impossible. ' '  Well,  finally,- 1  find  that  I,  even  myself,  with 
the  trade  T  got,  I  am  lying  down  in  the  jungle  myself,  and  find,  myself, 
that  I  have  to  beg  sometimes  for  a  living  in  a  countrv  that  I  put  in  a 
little  better  than  35  years  of  my  life,  worked  in  this  country  from  the 
Atlantic  Coast  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  went  in  the  armv  and  fought  for 
this  country  also ;  and  still  here  I  am,  in  the  land  of  liberty,  b^ing 
and  sleepino:  down  at  the  jungle.  Not  onlv  me.  T  do  not  say  only 
myself,  but  I  can  imagine  there  is  perhaps  12,000,000  men. 
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Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  way  I  look  on  it  as  an  honor,  every 
nation  should  carry  the  honor.  Every  nation  should  be  proud  of  her 
own  honor.  It  seems  to  me  we  carry  a  whole  lot  of  honor,  but  it  seems 
to  me  we  lost  the  honor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  jungle? 

A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  have  had  any  work  at  your  trade? 

A.  That  gentleman  sitting  down  there  in  the  office  can  tell  you  

Q.  You  tell  us. 

A.  The  last  work  I  had  was  last  September. 
Q.  That  was  work  at  your  trade? 

A.  Yes.  I  worked  just  about  two  months  at  $5  a  day,  $1  for 
board.  You  can  figure  how  much  you  have.  I  come  in  town,  and 
by  the  time  I  buy  myself  this  coat  and  this  pair  of  pants  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  and  I  had  a  couple  of  months  of  good  food  and  a  couple 
of  months  of  good  room  rent,  and  I  have  to  go  to  the  jungle  because 
I  have  no  money  to  haye  good  room  or  good  supper. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  the  jungle  before  this  year? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  First  time? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  the  first  time.  I  have  not  seen  very  much  hard 
time  yet.  When  I  was  in  New  York  my  father  had  a  hard  time.  Of 
course  I  was  a  kid  then,  but  not  hard  time  like  this,  but  I  kind  of  see 
that  in  this  country  a  job  does  not  matter,  how  many  instruments 
the  government,  the  State  tried  to  use  to  liberate  the  system,  there  is 
no  remedy  whatever. 

Q.  You  think  you. have  to  change  it? 

A.  There  is  a  remedy  right  in  this  country,  a 
to  bring  prosperity.    There  is  prosperity  right  here  if  we  just  take 
it  up. 

Q.  What  is  your  solution? 

A.  The  solution  is  $25  per  week. 

Question  hy  Commissioner  Splivdlo 
Q.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

A.  We  have  got  one  hundred  billions  in  the  United  States.  Our 
government  of  the  United  States  could  force  them  to  get  a  long  loan, 
20  years  or  30  years,  or  whatever  the  loan  may  be,  give  $25  for  every 
man  out  of  work.  The  next  24  hours  you  will  have  the  factories  going, 
you  will  have  the  stores  busy,  the  restaurants  busy,  you  will  have  the 
courthouse  busy,  the  taxpayers  busy.  That  is  prosperity.  That  is  the 
only  solution  you  have  got  in  the  United  States.  Outside  of  that  I 
am  sorry  to  say  there  is  no  solution.  What  can  you  do  in  these  build- 
ings, in  the  courthouse,  this  Capitol?  It  is  done.  The  electric  lights 
are  done.  You  can  paint  it  or  remedy  it  a  little  bit,  but  it  is  done. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  Gushing 

Q.  You  ought  to  get  work  that  is  not  done. 

A.  There  is  work  to  be  done  if  you  get  $25  a  week.  We  must  back 
this  right  up.  Every  human  being  in  the  tfnited  States  ought  to  back 
that  right  up.  It  is  the  only  solution.  They  can  bring  the  right 
measure.  The  lights  are  done,  the  streets  are  done,  the  city  is  done, 
the  food  is  in  the  warehouse,  and  yet  we  stance  to  death. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  born? 

A.  I  was  born  in  New  York  City,  and  I  went  back  to  the  Old 
Country  in  1905,  and  stayed  fifteen  years,  and  when  I  went  over  I 
was  very  proud  of  America.  When  I  see  women  barefoot  carrying 
something  I  say,  America  never  going  to  do  that.  I  am  an  Ameri- 
can.'^ mit  now  I  would  be  ashamed  to  go  there  and  say  I  am  an 
American. 

Questions  hy  Commissioner  French 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  like  this  in  Europe? 
A.  I  seen  the  same  thing  I  see  in  the  jungle. 
Q.  Over  in  Europe? 
A.  No,  here  in  the  United  States* 
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B.  PAP£SS  SUBMITTfiD  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  HEADINGS 

E2XHIBIT  1.   Papor  by  Anthony  Pratt,  Secretary,  Municipal  Laagua  of 

Lot  Angolos. 

If  a  nation  is  to  preserve  its  virility  it  can  not  dare  to  create  a  class 
of  parasites  either  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  of  the  social  scale.  For 
its  own  safety  in  peace  as  in  war  it  must  see  to  it  that  every  man  who 
is  willing  to  work  has  a  job,  and  that  at  a  wage  that  will  support  life  in 
decency  according  to  its  standards. 

Demoralization  and  disintegration  have  already  set  in  when,  any 
class  of  inen,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  are  permitted  to  take  from 
society  in  any  form  that  for  which  they  do  not  give  an  equivalent  in 
service. 

There  should  be  social  planning  whereby  at  ^  times  every  man 
who,  for  any  reason  at  all,  has  lost  his  footing  in  private  esmploymmt 
and  who  is  willing  to  work^  shall  be  given  by  the  State  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Only  as  a  last  resort,  if  a  man  is  unwilling  to  work  for  the  State, 
should  he  be  arrested  for  vagnuu^  and  made,  \md&t  restraint  and  con- 
ditions where  society  is  saf  eguarded,  to  pay  his  own  way  with  his  own 
labor. 

If  a  man  can  not  work,  society,  in  its  organized  form  as  govern- 
ment, should  look  after  him. 

We  hold  that  in  a  wisely  ordered  society  there  is  no  place  for 
private  charity  and  no  excuse  for  charity  in  dealing  with  men  and 
women  able  and  willing  to  perform  a  service. 

Public  works  have,  throughout  history,  been  resorted  to  to  take 
up  labor  surplus.  The  Mormon  temples  were  built  by  such  labor ;  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  the  great  arterial  highways  of  the  ancients,  the 
pyamids,  the  aqueducts,  were  without  a  doubt  built  by  surplus  labor 
that  had  resulted  from  military  conquests. 

There  are  today  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  govern- 
ment work  in  one  form  or  another  that  should  be  under  way  to  absorb 
the  ten  or  more  millions  of  our  surplus  labor  at  the  present  time — flood 
control  work  in  the  form  of  check  dams,  reforestation,  the  building, 
widening  and  shortening  of  highways,  and  the  making  of  them  more 
safe — work  that  would  not  add  one  item  of  products  in  competition 
with  private  business,  but  in  the  doing  of  which  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  the  products  of  private  industry  would  be  absorbed,  products 
that  at  the  present  time  are  a  glut  upon  the  market. 

These  projects  should  be  at  all  times  under  way  and  expanded  or 
contracted  according  to  the  labor  surplus  existing  at  the  moment. 

The  wage  paid  for  such  labor  should  always  be  below  that  of  like 
work  in  private  industry  so  that  no  man  woiQd  stay  on  at  it  longer 
than  he  must,  but  would  be  tempted  by  the  higher  wages  of  private 
employment  to  become  more  efficient  so  as  to  be  in  demand  by  private 
employers. 

Such  government  employment  should  and  would  be  the  labor 
recruiting  ground  of  private  contractors,  but  since  government  work 
would  always  be  available  no  man  would  be  forced  to  work  for  private 

(188)  ' 
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contractors  at  wages  or  under  conditions  less  favorable  than  a  decent 
government  would  approve  for  its  citizens  and  potential  defenders 
in  case  of  war. 

This  would  tend  inevitably  to  keep  wages  in  private  employment 
up  and  to  maintain  in  private  employers  a  due  regard  for  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  their  men. 

Labor  should  be  alert  to  approve  such  a  program.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  unionized  labor  should  be  opposed  to  it,  for  it  would 
reduce  vastly  the  competition  for  jobs  in  private  employment. 

Now  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  bill,  we  are  particularly  concerned 
lest  in  defraying  the  cost  of  these  public  works  a  method  of  taxation 
be  employed  that  would  only  increase  and  prolong  the  unemployment 
problem. 

This  problem  as  we  see  it  is  largely  the  result  of  the  unfair  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor  and  capital  Much  of  the  reward  that 
should  have  gone  to  botii  capital  and  labor  has  gone  to  special  privilege 
in  one  form  or  another,  not  the  least  in  the  form  oi  resktB  made  high 
through  commuiiity  and  not  indiyMual  effort. 

The  entire  costs  of  such  improyements  as  we  suggest  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  labor  surplus  should  be  borne  by  those  benefited.  The  benefits 
of  such  improvements  are  reflected  only  in  higher  Ismd  values.  Houses, 
stores,  office  buildings,  stock  or  goods,  etc.,  are  not  made  one  penny 
more  valuable  to  their  owners  by  such  improvements.  In  fact  the  value 
of  these  things  is  necessarily  reduced  by  reason  of  the  greater  facility 
of  commerciid  interchange  made  possible  by  improved  highway  sjnstems. 
Homes,  stores,  stocks  of  goods  and  office  buildings  are  made  safer 
through  flood  control,  and  hence  chieaper.  Insurance  rates  fall  and  less 
expensive  types  of  construction  are  necessary. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  land  on  which  these  safer  structures 
are  built  is  enhanced  in  value,  and  is  the  only  thing  enhanced  in  value, 
and  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  land  should  be  imposed  to  defray  the  costs. 
That  would  be  taxation  according  to  benefits.  It  would  tend  greatly 
to  prevent  a  parasitism,  just  as  deadly  as  in  the  lower  social  strata, 
from  increasing  in  the  higher  strata.  Every  man  must,  in  a  safe  social 
order,  be  required  to  give  an  equivalent  in  service  for  what  he  takes 
out  of  society.  No  land  holder  should  be  permitted  to  benefit  by  mak- 
ing his  neighbor  pay,  through  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  improvements 
to  his  property — whether  through  a  sales  tax,  a  tax  on  his  own  earned 
income,  or  a  tax  on  inheritance  that  was  actually  earned  by  the 
deceased. 

Our  plan,  it  seems  to  us,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  and  we 
hope  for  its  adoption  before  we  have  to  pay  in  greater  hardships,  greater 
bitterness,  and  in  possible  revolution. 

^KHIBIT  2.    Report  by  John  C.  Austin,  Chairman,  Southern  California  Divi- 
sion, President's  Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief. 

To  the  Honorable  April  12, 1932. 

California  State  Unemployment  Commission, 
705  Grant  Building,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : 

As  Chairman  of  the  Southern  California  Division  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Organization  for  Unemployment  Relief,  it  has  been  my  duty  to 
study  the  unemployment  situation,  particularly  in  southern  Califoniia. 


That  investigation  has  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that,  aside  from 
attempting  to  take  care  of  our  unemployed  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  the 
most  important  thing  that  can  be  done  in  California  for  unemployment 
relief  is  to  recognize  definitely  the  causes  which  have  led  to  that  unem- 
ployment, from  those  causes  attempt  to  establish  the  probable  future 
trends  and  to  do  our  part  in  correcting  the  situation  on  a  national, 
rather  than  on  a  State  or  community  basis. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  thirty  years  the  mechanization^  of 
farms  and  industries  have  more  and  more  tended  towards  technological 
unemployment  until  we  have  reached  a  point  where  today  less  than  25 
per  cent  ot  onr  people  are  dependent  upon  the  farm,  less  than  30  per 
cent  on  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits,  while  more  than  45 
per  cent  of  our  population  has  been  forced  to  become  merchants, 
servants,  professional  and  office  men,  stenographers,  etc. 

Within  the  last  year  one-third  of  the  employees  in  the  cigar  mak- 
ing industry  were  discharged,  due  to  the  creation  of  mechanical  cigar 
making  machines.  Today  one  man  can  handle  sixty-four  looms  in  the 
cotton  and  woolen  mills.  We  have  one  factory  in  Milwaukee  stamping 
out,  in  practically  one  operation,  most  of  the  automobile  frames  for 
the  automobiles  in  America.  There  are  800,000  less  people  on  the  farms 
today  than  ten  years  ago — ^yet  the  farms  over  produce. 

This  mechanization  is  not  new.  It  began  as  soon  as  mechanical 
power,  steam  and  electricity,  began  to  take  the  place  of  man  power. 

Our  panics  of  the  '70s,  of  the  '90s  and  of  1907  were  all  brought 
about  by  the  over  supply  of  labor.  In  the  '70s  the  opening  of  the  West 
gave  us  an  outlet  for  that  labor,  in  the  '90s  the  era  of  railroad  con- 
struction again  gave  us  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  man  power;  in  1907 
the  development  of  electrical  industries  and  the  beginnings  of  the 
automotive  industry  pointed  the  way.  Behind  the  mailed  fist  of  the 
Kaiser  in  1914  was  the  need  for  an  outlet  for  the  manufacturing  plants 
of  Germany. 

During  the  war  women  went  into  industry  and  a  new  labor  market 
was  tapped,  but  the  world  then  required  all  of  the  labor  that  could 
be  furnished  and  our  people  were  kept  busy  under  high  wages.  At 
the  end  of  the  war  we  had  a  short  slump  while  the  armies  were  being 
disbanded,  but  the  world  was  short  of  everything  and  the  returned 
soldier  found  a  place  for  himself  in  aiding  to  fill  those  wants.  At  that 
time  capital  made  an  epochal  mistake.  Instead  of  paying  its  income 
tax,  it  dodged  that  tax  by  building  a  nelv  wing  on  the  factory  and 
putting  in  more  labor-saving  devices,  thereby  increasing  production. 

Soon  we  had  caught  up  with  our  own  demands  and  turned  to 
foreign  trade,  but  England  also  caught  up,  Germany  began  to  export, 
the  other  nations  to  cease  buying.  They,  themselves,  attempted  to 
export,  and  up  went  the  tariff  walls  throughout  the  world.  If  those 
tariff  walls  had  not  been  put  up,  this  country  would  have  been  flooded 
with  cheap  European  products — because  of  the  difference  in  the  wage 
standard. 

With  the  export  avenue  closed,  we  turned  to  installment  selling 
to  take  care  of  our  oversupply  of  goods  and  of  farm  products,  but 
installment  selling  could  only  go  on  so  long  as  the  pay  check  was 
greater  than  the  monthly  installments.  When  the  point  of  balance 
between  income  and  expenses  was  reached,  the  increase  in  installment 
buying  immediately  ceased,  and  with  it  our  house  of  cards  tumbled. 
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That  is  the  position  in  which  we  are  today.  There  is  just  so  much 
work  in  the  world,  just  so  much  need  for  man  power;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  only  thing  there  is  ahead  of  us,  as  a  nation,  is  to  evalu- 
ate the  amount  of  labor  which  we  have  to  offer  in  the  United  States, 
estimate  the  number  of  people  there  are  who  require  that  labor,  and 
under  a  continuing  audit,  limit  the  hours  of  work  that  any  employer 
of  labor  may  assign  to  any  man  to  a  just  proportion  of  the  total  amount 
of  work  available — each  man  employed  to  be  paid  upon  the  basis  of 
his  eflSciency.  . 

If  we  adopted  that  limitation  in  any  one  city,  comity  or  State, 
there  would  be  such  an  influx  of  labor  into  that  territory  as  to  render 
the  entire  operation  of  no  effect.  Therefore,  we  must  do  this  work  on 
a  national  basis,  under  the  protection  of  strii^ent  immigration  laws— 
this  m  order  that  we  may  have  a  known  amount  of  labor  with  whieh 
to  deal. 

For  this  reason,  the  only  really  basic  suggestion  which  I  can  make 

IS  that  this  Commission  lay  its  findings  before  those  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  will  represent  this  State  after  the  next  general  election, 
and  send  them  to  the  next  Congress  united  upon  the  theory  that  a  limi- 
tation of  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States  must  be  inaugurated,  even 
if  constitutional  amendments  are  necessary  in  order  that  this  may 
be  done. 

In  support  of  this  suggestion,  and  to  show  that  a  part  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  is 
thinking  along  similar  lines  as  to  the  rationed  employment  of  capital. 
I  quote  from  Poor 's  Analytical  Digest  of  March  30,  1932 : 

"I  can  not  bdieve  that  the  framers  of  the  14th  amendment,  or  the  States 

which  ratified  it.  intended  to  deprive  us  of  the  power  to  correct  the  evUs  of  tech- 
nological unemployment  and  excess  productive  capacity  which  have  attended  progress 
hi  the  useful  arts."— thus  Justice  Brandeis  expressed  his  views  and  those  of  Justice 
Stone  m  the  dissenting  opinion  (reported  in  United  States  DaUy,  March  23  and 
24,  1932)  in  the  appeal  of  The  New  State  Ice  Company  of  Oklahoma  Caty  aninst 
Ernest  A.  Liebman. 

Briefly  the  case  was  this :  The  New  State  Ice  Company  secured  a  certificate 
of  public  conyenience  and  necessity  from  the  State  and  spent  $500,000  establishing 
its  ice  business;  Mr.  Liebman  some  time  later,  without  asking  the  consent  of 
anyone,  started  an  ice  business  in  the  same  territory.  The  established  company 
brought  suit,  but  Mr.  Liebman  contended  that  ice  manufacture  is  not  a  public,  but 
a  private  business,  that  he  had  a  constitutional  right  to  engage  in  a  common  calling, 
and  that  to  make  this  right  dependent  upon  the  finding  of  public  necessity  deprived 
him  of  his  constitutional  prerogatives.  All  the  courts  upheld  him — ^but  the  two 
Justices  dissented.  Justice  Brandeis  prefaced  his  arguments  by  a  dissertation  on 
the  economic  woes  of  today  and  the  causes  of  them.  The  most  important  cause 
as  he  sees  it,  and  he  believes  many  others  see  it,  is  the  maladjustment  between 
production  and  distribution  and  the  most  distressing  consequence,  unemployment. 
Furthermore,  he  did  not  dissent  because  Mr.  Liebman  failed  to  ask  the  State's 
permission :  he  and  Justice  Stone  dissented  because  they  were  convinced  that  some 
authoritative  group,  probably  the  body  politic,  should  have  the  power  to  determine 
whether  or  not  more  capital  should  be  vested  in  any  given  industry.  Dissenting 
opinion  or  no,  the  gauntlet  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
country.  No  one  can  deny  the  dissenters'  contentions  as  to  the  causes  of  present 
day  economic  distress;  no  one  can  deny  that  failure  to  solve  these  problems  will 
result  in  worse  depressions  in  the  future  and  will  threaten  the  capitalistic  system 
itself;  no  one  can  deny  that  individuals,  corporations,  and  trade  associations  have 
up  to  the  present  time  signally  failed  to  eliminate  overcapacity  in  industry;  and 
no  one  can  prove  that  the  ill  effects  of  a  bureaucratic  control  of  industry  by  the 
govemmoit  or  by  industry  itself  would  be  less  injurious  than  a  system  that 
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encourages  overproduction  ^nd  price  wars  and  that  can  not  eliminate  depression 
or  unemployment. 

In  the  meantime,  I  will  attempt  to  answer  your  questionnaire 
under  its  own  headings,  as  f oUows : 

I 

What  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  promote  among  employers  of  labor 

the  practice  of  regularization  of  employment  in  order  to  do  away,  as  much  as 
possible,  with  so:called  seasonal  and  other  unemployment? 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  for  all  employers  of  labor  to  attempt  to 
avoid  the  peak  of  employment  of  extra  help  by  so  planning  their  work 
as  to  avoid  irregularities  wherever  possible.  Alterations  in  buildings, 
overhauling  of  machinery,  stock  manufacturies  should  be  urged  for 
dead  periods.  About  tlie  only  action  we  see  possible  is  to  urge  that 
this  be  done.  Public  buildings,  etc.,  should  be  constructed  where  pos- 
sible during  depression  periods. 

n 

Should  the  State  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemployment  relief? 

» 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  State  should  make  appropriations  for 
emergency  unemployment  relief, 

m 

1.  What  should  be  done  with  respect  to  the  disappearance  of  skilled  occupa- 
tions and  to  unemployment  caused  by  labor-saving  machinery,  changes  in  the 
consumption  habits  of  the  public,  and  business  mergers  and  consolidations? 

Wherever  possible,  and  within  proper  age  limit,  reeducation  of 
labor  should  be  attempted  in  trade  schools  of  the  type  of  the  Frank 
Wiggins  Trade  School  in  Los  Angeles. 

2.  How  and  to  what  extent  can  the  State  public  employment  agencies  be 
strengthened  to  enable  them  to  direct  workers  displaced  by  machinery  to  new  or 
different  occupations  and  industries? 

The  State  public  employment  agencies  should  be  tied  into  the 
United  States  emploj'ment  agencies  in  order  to  take  care  of  interstate 
work  and  to  move  labor  from  one  State  to  another  on  a  controlled  basis. 

3.  To  what  extent  can  vocational  reeducation  effectivdy  meet  the  problem  <ME 

the  displacement  of  trade  skill? 

Vocational  reeducation  can  meet  the  displacement  of  trade  skill 
only  to  the  extent  that  reeducation  is  effective,  and,  to  be  effective, 
this  reeducation  must  be  carried  on  fast  enough  to  permit  the  patient 
to  live  meanwhile. 

4.  What  are  the  facts  regarding  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  aid  those  affected? 

The  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry  caused  largely  by  the  insur- 
ance policies  as  now  written  are  causing  great  suffering.  The  insur- 
ance policy  and  pennon  fond  should  be  looked  at  in  order  that  men 
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be  not  forced  out  of  industry  because  of  the  adoption  of  pension  funds 
and  insurance  policies.  There  are  cases  where  the  directors  of  a  com- 
pany in  good  times  have  adopted  the  insurance  policy  with  pension 
while  later  executives  have  discharged  men  before  their  pensions  were 
due  to  keep  from  haying  to  dip  into  the  pension  fund.  Employees 
contributing  to  pension  funds  should  be  considered  to  have  some  sort 
of  vested  right  in  their  jobs.  It  is  possible  lhat  pension  funds  should 
be  taken  entirely  away  from  the  employer  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  or  Nation. 

IV 

1.  Should  the  hours  of  labor  of  adults  and  minors  be  restricted  with  a  view 
to  bringing  about  greater  employment  opportunities? 

The  hours  of  labor  of  both  adults  and  minors  should  be  restricted 
with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  greater  spread  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity. This  restriction  should  be  made  imder  a  continuing  audit, 
this  audit  to  be  based  upon  the  supply  of  work  aTailable  and  a  study 
of  the  number  of  people  desiring  this  work. 

2.  Should  the  policy  of  restrictin?:  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the 
number  of  days  per  week  apply  only  during  periods  of  business  depression,  or 
sbould  it  be  made  a  pennanent  policy? 

This  policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  hours  per  man  per  day  to 
an  equitable  amount  should  apply  at  all  times  under  a  continuing 
audit.  Such  a  plan  would  take  care  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  business 
and  the  creation  of  permanency  in  labor  would  go  far  towards 
eliminatii^  depressions. 

V 

Should  l^slation  be  enacted  providing  £<»  the  advance  planning  of  public 
works  and  for  the  setting  up  of  reserve  funds  such  pubUc  works  to  be  used  only 
in  periods  of  business  d^jpressioii? 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  providing  for  the  planning  of 
public  works  and  for  the  setting  up  of  reserve  funds  for  such  public 
works,  and  a  planning  board  should  be  created. 

VI 

Should  a  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  be  adopted? 

If  an  emplojTnent  reserve  and  compensation  should  be  created, 
the  funds  paid  therein  should  be  collected  by  forced  deduction  from 
all  employees  on  all  jobs  of  every  type.  All  citizens  should  be  regis- 
tered and  deductions  should  be  made  from  all  pay  checks  (employers 
of  labor  themselves  being  required  to  fix  their  own  salaries  and  make 
deductions  therefrom).  It  is  not  recommended  that  employers  of  labor 
should  contribute  directly  any  portion  of  this  fund  but  that  govern- 
ment should,  and  that  this  contribution  should  be  created  by  special 
equitable  tax  upon  all  employers  of  labor. 

(What  we  are  trying  to  reach  is  a  forced  retirement  and  sick 
benefit  pension  system  for  every  citizen — ^the  funds  to  be  taken  away 
from  both  employer  and  employed  for  reasons  of  safety — ^the  detail 
to  be  a  matter  of  study  of  actuaries.) 
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VII 

What  provision,  if  any,  should  he  made  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the 
present  system  of  State  free  employment  offices? 

The  State  and  national  employment  agencies  should  be  coordi- 
nated. 

vni 

What  other  suggestions  and  proposals  have  you  fqr  meeting  the  present 
unemployment  emergency  or  for  combating  possible  similar  emergencies  in  the 
futoiie? 

See  the  general  statement  at  the  beginning  of  iM%  letter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Sipied)  John  C.  Austin, 

Chairman. 

E3^IBIT  8.    Report  on  Five -Day  Work  Week  by  Employment  Stabilisation 

Bureau,  Los  Angeles  County. 

(Sabmitted  by  Hamy  G.  Fremming,  IMrector) 


Report  on  Five-Day  Work  Week  or  Prorated  Employment,  April  14,  1932 

Number  of  replies  to  questionnaires  received  to  date  1-  2137 

Number  of  firms  loho  have  established  five-day  work  week  864 

Number  of  firms  who  have  established  five-day  work  week,  but  give  no 

accarate  information  as  to  numbers  affected,  new  workers,  etc  142 

Number  of  firms  who  have  not  established  five-day  work  week  642 

Number  of  firms  who  have  not  established  five-day  work  week  because  of 

one-man  concern   2ML 

Number  of  firms  temporarily  closed,  or  partially  dosed  288 

Concerns  Wliieh  Hava  Fiva-Day  Work  Week 

Workers  affected  _   70,666 

New  or  retained  workers  who  would  otherwise  have  been  laid  off  14,212 


EXHIBIT  4.   Raport  From  Social  Aflanciat,  Santa  Barbara  County*  SignjMl  by 

Alata  Brownlaa,  Exaeutiva  Secratary,  WaHFara  Commisaion. 

(Presented  by  Miss  Eva  Hance,  Los  Angeles  Council  of  Social  Agencies) 

Santa  Barbara,  California,  April  15,  1932. 

Memorandum 

A  meeting  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Community  Chest, 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Central  Labor  Council,  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee,  Salvation  Army  and  County  Welfare  Department, 
was  held  in  Santa  Barbara  to  consider  questions  submitted  for  con- 
sideration by  the  State  Unemployment  Commission. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  was  thought  by  this  group  to 
be  the  question  which  needed  immediate  consideration;  although  such 
preventive  measures  as  unemployment  insurance,  labor  exchanges, 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  were  thought  essential  for  any  con- 
structive program. 

rt  was  brought  out  that  there  are  2800  registered  unemployed  in 
the  active  file  of  the  employment  office  in  Santa  Barbara;  that  666 
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needy,  families  have  been  given  relief  work  through  the  Unemployment 
Relief  Committee.  In  addition,  170  single  men  with  dependents  have 
been  provided  employment  in  f  orestiy  camps  in  Santa  Barbara  Coimty ; 
that  there  are  567  Santa  Barbara  families  dependent  upon  the  county, 
of  which  number  about  half  are  dependent  beeaiue  of  unemployment; 
that  local  private  funds  for  unemployment  to  the  extent  of  $110,000 
have  been  raised ;  that  the  expenditures  of  the  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment this  year  have  increased  150  per  cent  over  the  fiscal  year  1929-^0. 

While  there  is  recognition  by  taxpayers  of  the  need  for  relief,  there 
IS  a  feeling  that  the  burden  is  unfairly  placed  on  holders  of  small  farms 
and  homes.  Taxes  on  many  of  these  will  be  delinquent  the  coming  year. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  the  committee  favored  a  program 
of  emergency  relief  to  be  financed  through  State  appropriation.  This 
appropriation  should  be  based  upon  local  needs  to  be  determined,  so  far 
as  possible,  through  a  census  of  unemployed  and  a  study  of  the  local 
tax  situation.  It  was  felt  that  such  aid  should  be  granted  by  the  State 
to  local  governmental  units,  conforming  to  a  standard  set  by  the  State 
departments  concerned ;  and  that  the  distribution  of  such  aid  should  be 
solely  upon  the  basis  of  need.  This  need  should  be  determined  in  the 
usual  manner  recognized  by  social  agencies. 

It  was  thought  that  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  employment 
relief  are  probably  through  works  upon  public  property,  such  as  roads, 
streets,  school  buildings,  beaches,  parks  and  institutions. 

(Signed)  Aleta  Brownlee, 
Executive  Secretary,  W(  If n re  Commission, 
Santa  Barbara  County. 

EXHIBITS.    Program  of  Unemployed  Councils. 

(Presented  by  William  Session,  Representing  the  Unemployed  Coimcils  of 

California) 

April  14,  1932. 

The  National  Unemployed  Councils'  Workers  Unemployment 
Insurance  Bill  for  National  Unemployment  Relief  Approved 
By  the  Los  Angeles  Unemployed  Councils,  To  Be  Submitted 
FOR  Approval  to  Governor  James  Rolph's  UNEMt>LOTMENT  Com- 
mission, in  Session  in  Los  Angeles  on*  April  13th  and  14th  at 
Patriotic  Hall,  1816  Figueroa  Street. 

Whereas:  There  are  12,000,000  totally  unemployed  workers  and 
at  least  10,000,000  workers  working  only  part  time  in  the  United  States 
and  the  industrial  crises  gets  deeper  from  month  to  month,  with  the 
employers  throwing  more  and  more  workers  out  of  a  job  to  starve,  and 
^  Whereas:  The  relief  policies  of  the  Government,  local.  State  and 
national,  leaving  to  each  community  the  care  of  its  own  unemployed 
by  means  of  charity  collections,  have  failed  totally  to  relieve  the  fam- 
ished conditions  of  the  workers  and  their  families,  and 
.  Whereas:  This  devastating  Situation  demands  the  immediate 
establishment  of  National  Government  Unemployment  Insurance  as  the 
only  means  to  ward  off  wholesale  starvation  of  the  workers  and  their 
families,  and 

Whereas  :  To  accomplish  t]4jgH|||imperative  that  each  and  every 
worker  speaks  their  real  opinion  life  and  death  question,  there- 

fore, be  it  ^'W; 
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Resolved:  That  the  Unemployed  Councils  of  Los  Angeles  register 
their  disagreement  with  the  present  inadequate  system  of  relief,  that 
has  allowed  thousands  of  workers  and  their  families  to  be  evicted  from 
their  homes  to  live  in  the  streets,  and  city  dumps,  thousands  to  starve 
in  the  soup  Hnes,  and  many  hundreds  driven  to  crime  and  suicide  in 
their  desperation,  that  we  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  NATIONAL 
WORKERS  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BILL  proposed  by 
the  NATIONAL  UNEMPLOYED  COUNCILS;  the  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

Immediate  unemployment  insurance  at  full  wages  (on  the  basis  of  the  yearly 

average) — That  a  system  of  Federal  government  unemployment  insurance  be  imme- 
diately established  by  an  Act  of  Congress  and  made  immediately  effective,  guaran- 
teeing full  wages  to  all  workers  wholly  or  partly  unemployed  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  for  the  entire  period  of  unemploymevt  (since  the  so-called  high  wages 
of  the  American  w<»kers  is  only  a  myth,  thdr  wages  were  only  about  $20  a  wedc 
at  the  height  of  prosperity.) 

For  all  workers,  no  discriminatiop — ^That  unemployment  insurance  be  paid  to 
every  unemployed  worker,  adult  and  youth,  whether  industrial  or  agricultural,  office 
onployees  and  all  otker  categories  of  wage  labor,  native  or  foreign  born,  citizen  or 
noncitizen,  white  or  negro,  men  and  women,  and  without  discrimination  against  any 
race,  color,  age  or  political  opinion.  No  worker  shall  be  deprived  of  unemployment 
insurance  because  of  refusal  to  take  the  place  of  strikers  or  to  woric  for  less  than 
union  rates  of  pay. 

Insurance  at  the  expense  of  the  employers  and  the  government — That  the  full 
funds  for  unemployment  insurance  shall  be  raised  by  the  government  from  funds 
now  set  aside  for  war  preparations  and  by  taxation  upon  the  capital  and  pn^ts  of 
corporations  and  trusts  and  also  by  sharply  upward  taxation  upon  aH  incomes  over 
$5,000  a  year.  In  no  instance  shall  there  be  any  contributions  levied,  upon  the 
workers  in  any  form  whatsoever  for  this  insurance. 

Administration  by  the  workers — That  the  unemployment  insnianee  fund  shall 
be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  workers,  through  ^MMumittees  elected  by  the 
workers  themselves. 

For  other  forms  of  social  insurance — That  social  insurance  be  paid  to  workers 
to  the  amount  of  fuU  wages  to  compensate  for  loss  of  wages  through  sickness,  acci- 
doit,  old  age,  matonity,  etc. 

April  14,  1932. 

Plan  fob  Unemployment  Relief,  Adopted  by  the  Members  and  Sup- 
porters OP  THE  JjOS  ANGELES  UNEMPLOYED  COUNCILS, 
Presented  for  Approval  to  Governor  James  Rolph's  Unemploy- 
ment Commission,  in  Session  in  Los  Angeles  on  April  13th  and 
l^H,  AT  Patriotic  Hall,  1816  Figueroa  Street. 

Whereas:  In  Los  Angeles  there  are  over  200,000  totally  unem- 
ployed, 200,000  employed  part  time,  most  of  the  part  time  workers 
getting  only  skimpy  meals  or  a  small  box  of  groceries  in  return  for  their 
labor,  and 

Whereas  :  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  reports  30  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  all  trades  totally  unemployed,  building  trades  alone 
53  per  cent  totally  unemployed,  an  increase  of  six  per  cent  since 
February,  1932 — with  20  per  cent  of  the  workers  working  part  time  as 
an  organized  minority  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.  it  indicates  that  the  percentage 
of  unorganized  workers  is  at  least  50  per  cent  unemployed,  and 

Whereas:  The  city,  county,  and  private  relief  agencies  being 
unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  thousands  of  workers  and  their 
families  are  starving,  young  workers  turning  to  petty  crime  and  filling 
the  jails;  young  girls  and  mothers  forced  to  prostitution,  and  many 
workers  in  doip^ation  turning  to  suicide,  therefore,  be  it 
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Re.^olved:  That  the  UNEMPLOYED  COUNCILS  go  on  record  in 
favor  of  the  followinji^  plan  for  unemploj^ment  relief,  pendino:  the  enact- 
ment of  a  NATIONAL  WORKERS  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE 
BILL  by  Congress : 

1.  That  a  $25,000,000  Unemployment  Relief  Fund  be  created  by 
the  city  and  county  government,  for  unemployment  relief,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : 

(a)  All  interest  to  be  paid  on  city  and  county  bonds  to  be 
defaulted  and  the  money  turned  over  to  the  Relief  Fund. 

(b)  All  salaries  of  city  and  county  officials  to  be  cut  to  $3,000 
a  year  and  difference  to  5x0  to  the  Relief  Fund. 

(c)  The  police  budget  to  be  cut  50  per  cent,  the  cut  to  go  to 
the  Relief  Fund. 

(d)  The  remainder  of  the  Relief  Fund  to  be  raised  by  a  sharp 
tax  on  all  profits  of  industries,  corporations,  and  persons  whose 
incomes  are  $5,000  a  year  or  more. 

2.  All  city  and  county  work  to  pay  union  wages,  including  relief 
jobs,  minimum  of  $4  a  day.  Full  week's  pay  for  5  days'  work  for  city 
and  county  employees. 

3.  The  Relief  Fund  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  workers 
through  committees  elected  by  the  workers  themselves. 

4.  Free  lunches,  and  carfare  for  the  children  of  the  unemployed. 

5.  Free,  rent,  gas,  lights,  and  water  for  all  unemployed  workers  to 
be  paid  by  the  city  and  county. 

6.  Free  medical  and  hospital  service  for  unemployed  workers,  at 
the  expense  of  city  and  county  government. 

7.  No  eviction  of  unemployed  workers  and  their  families  for  non- 
payment of  rent  or  because  of  foreclosure  of  mortgage. 

8.  No  discrimination  against  youtii,  women,  single  men,  negroes, 
Mexicans,  foreign  bom,  or  migratory  workers  in  giving  relief.  Equal 
relief  for  all  workers  in  Los  Angeles. 


EXHIBIT  6.    Letter  From  the  Los  Angel^^J|Amb|r  of  Commerce. 

(Signed  hy  A.      Arnoll,  Secr8tiu||||^^^ena  Manaser) 

April  15,  1932. 

California  State  Unemployment  Commission, 

Patriotic  Hall, 

1816  South  Figueroa, 

Los  Angeles. 

Gentlemen : 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  its  Manufac- 
turing and  Industries  Committee  and  its  Board  of  Directors,  has 
been  giving  very  earnest  consideration  to  the  work  of  your  Honorable 
Commission,  and  particularly  to  the  questionnaire  which  you  recently 
submitted  as  a  basis  for  discussion  of  the  important  matters  before 
you,  and  we  would  like  to  file  with  your  Honorable  Commission  this 
statement,  as  being  the  present  viewpoint  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  concerning  the  various  prolil«9US  under  consideration 
by  you. 
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Eipployment  Stabilization. 

During  the  present  emergency  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  frequently  and  consistently  urged  all  employers  to  so  arrange 
and  spread  their  employment  possibilities  that  the  maximum  number  of 
persons  may  be  given  employment.  The  recommendation  has  also  been 
made  that  employers,  whenever  possible,  give  their  employees  assurance 
as  to  the  continuation  of  steady  work.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recognizes,  however,  that  certain  industries,  on  account  of  irregular 
supplies  of  raw  materials  or  otherwise,  are  obliged  to  operate  on  a  sea- 
sonal basis.  It  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  factor  can  not  be  modified  by 
regulation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  persistently  pursued  a 
policy  of  closer  cooperation  between  the  retailers  and  the  local  manu- 
facturers in  the  interest  of  stabilization  of  local  employment. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Raliaf.  » 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  definitely  convinced  that 
the  burden  of  providing  for  indigent  resident  unemployed  is  distinctly 
a  local  problem  for  each  community.  With  respect  to  these  transient 
indiorent  unemployed,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  the  State,  through  the  establishment  of  work  camps,  should 
in  a  large  part  relieve  the  individual  communities  of  the  bord^  of 
providing  for  these  transients. 

Technological  Unemployment,  Occupational  Changes,  and  Age  Limits  in 
Industry. 

Prom  the  first  developments  of  labor-saving  devices  on  down 
through  history,  the  claim  has  frequently  been  made  that  devices  of  this 
character  were  certain  to  result  in  a  condition  of  general  unemploy- 
ment. There  has,  however,  been  nothing  to  substantiate  this  claim,  as 
with  each  improvement  in  production  methods  or  operating  practices 
workmen  displaced  in  one  field  have  been  adapted  to  employment  in 
others.  We  are  of  the  opinion  tliat  similar  procedures  will  take  place 
upon  the  return  of  the  world  to  a  normal  condition.  We  are  further  of 
the  opinion  that  any  retrograde  movement  or  restriction  of  industrial 
advancement  will  be  most  unwise.  With  respect  to  arbitrary  age 
limits,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  policy  of  long  standing  is  to  the 
effect  that  training  and  ability  should  be  the  factors  of  employment 
rather  than  age. 

l|«aulation      Hours  of  Labor. 

The  policy  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  definitely 
against  any  new  legislation  restricting  hours  of  labor  at  this  time. 
This  organization  has  supported  consistently  the  Minimum  Wage  Law 
for  Women  in  the  State  of  California,  and  is  likewise  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  the  closest  supervision  over  hours  of  labor  and  working  condi- 
tions for  minors. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made  the  following  recommendation 
with  regard  to  the  five-day  or  forty-hour  week,  in  the  belief  that 
employers  themselves,  in  the  various  trade  classifications,  should  be 
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permitted  to  determine  the  extent  of  workin<r  hours  as  an  element  of 
economic  readjnstment,  on  the  same  basis  that  similar  problems  have 
been  solved  in  the  past: 

Consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  definitely  confined  to  its  status  as  an  emergency  relief  measure  and  does  not  in 
any  way  constitute  a  pronouncement  on  permanent  policy. 

^nie  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Los  Angles  CSiamber  of  Commerce  seriously 
recommends  to  our  business  interests  the  adoption  of  an  employment  policy  favoring 
a  standard  five-day  or  forty-hour  week  during  the  present  emergency,  based  on  the 
maintenance  of  the  pe-  hour  or  per  diem  rates  of  pay  at  their  present  levels  and 
applied  to  the  shortened  working  period. 

Manufacturing  eslalilisliments  whose  volume  of  business  does  not  justify  a  full 
forty-hour  week  are  urged  to  n  tain  their  normal  woking  forces  for  such  number  of 
days  or  hours  as  they  are  able  to  operate. 

The  object  of  the  recommendation  is  to  establish  maximum  standards  of  work 
permitting  the  spreading  of  employment  to  the  greatest  number  of  peoi^le,  cMudstent 
with  economical  operations,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  employee  and  employer. 

Operations  on  the  part  of  large  employers,  extending  over  several  years,  have 
demonstrated  the  practieabiUty  of  this  plan  in  the  average  industry  and  business 
organization. 

It  is  understood  that  certain  public  utilities,  as  well  as  many  mercantile  and 
industrial  organizations,  from  the  nature  of  their  operations,  can  not  put  this  plan 
into  operation,  but  it  is  believed  tliat  it  can  be  applied  with  benefit  to  the  great 
majority. 

Publie  Worics. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  i»  of  the  belief  that  public 
works  and  constmction  should  be  increased  during  times  of  business 
depression,  and  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
possibly  the  States  themselves,  building  up,  during  normal  times,  a 
reserve  fund  wholly  for  this  purpose.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such 
funds  in  adequate  amounts  can  not  be  appropriated  during  times  of 
business  depression  when  the  need  for  tax  reduction  is  desirable. 
Therefore,  they  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  developed  as  above  suggested, 
to  be  available  only  in  times  of  national  business  depression  and 
set  up  and  controlled  'free  of  political  manipulation.  We  feel  the 
machinery  for  this  set-up  is  now  available  in  the  various  governmental 
departments. 

Unemployment  Reserves  and  Compensation. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  of  the  opinion  that 
unemployment  reserves,  compensation  and  matters  of  this  character 
should  be  worked  out  by  employers  and  employees  rather  than  by  legis- 
lation. We  are  of  the  opinion  that  employers  in  general  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  subject  and  are  giving  it  the  careful  consideration 
that  it  deserves. 

Employmant  OfRces. 

The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  can  see  no  reason  for 
expanding  the  services  so  excellently  performed  by  the  State  free 
employment  offices  at  this  time. 

Othar  Suggestions. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  legisla- 
tion based  upon  viewpoints  developed  during  the  present  emergency 
should  be  discouraged  pending  the  return  of  more  stable  conditions. 
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The  G^iamber  of  Commerce  also  believes  that  Federal  government 
agencies,  particularly  the  Department  of  Commerce,  can  be  of  material 
assistance  in  guiding  the  expansion  and  productive  activities  of  our 
great  industrial  groups  through  cooperative  research  and  market  sur- 
veys for  those  groups.  Such  a  program,  consistently  followed,  would 
develop  much  information  that  wonld  be  highly  useful  in  a  determina- 
tion beforehand  of  economic  events  in  onr  own  country  as  well  as  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  serve  in  our  estimation  to  stabilize  our  busing 
picture.  This  should,  in  our  belief,  be  strietly  a  cooperative  move- 
ment as  between  the  various  industrial  groups  and  classificatiiHis  and 
the  proper  governmental  ageiieies. 

Trusting  that  this  statmttit  may  be  of  some  value  in  your  con- 
sideration of  this  matter, ''we  are 

Very  truly  yours, 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

(Signed)  A.  G.  Amoll, 
SeereUuy  and  Genial  Manager. 


Officers  and  Directors 


A.  Schleicher,  President 

Wm.  A.  Simpson,  First  Vice  President 

C.  C.  Hine,  Second  Vice  President 

Eugene  Overton,  Vice  President 

J.  A.  H.  Kerr,  Treasurer 


Merritt  H,  Adamson 
John  C.  Austin 
Walter  J.  Braunsehwdgw 
W.  L.  Brent 
Norman  Chandler 
Geo.  L.  Eastman 
Byron  C.  Hanna 
Harry  L.  Harper 

Gen.  Walter  P, 


Dwight  H.  Hart 
Harold  Janss 
Robert  Linton 
C.  E.  Olmsted 
P.  H.  O'Neil 
W.  S.  Rosencrans 
Ludwig  Schiff 
I.  M.  Stevens 
Story 


Arthur  G.  Amoll 
Secretary  and  General  Manager 

P.  L.  S.  Harman 
Assistant  Secretary 
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EiXHIBIT  7.    Letter  from  Tri-CoiMitl«a  ftofar— totiow  CommitHs  «f  California. 

(Signed  by  Francis  Guttle,  Chairman) 

Riverside,  California,  April  14,  1932. 

Mr.  Will  J.  French,  and  Members  of  the 
State  Unemployment  Commission, 
1816  South  Fi<?ueroa  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  . 

Dear  Sirs : 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  data  with 
reference  to  unemployment  and  its  relief,  we  are  herewith  enclosing 
twelve  copies  of  a  folder  embodying  the  views  of  this  organization. 

We  note  from  a  clipping  appearing  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
of  Tuesday,  March  22, 1932,  that  it  is  stated  in  part: 

With  the  dosing  of  the  camps,  Galifbmia  will  have  completed  a  new  experi- 
ment in  unemployment  relief.  Many  people  believe  the  system  would  have  been  the 
one  practical  method  of  solving  serious  problems  for  caring  for  transient  indigents. 
Thousands  of  men  have  been  well  cared  for  at  low  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
been  doing  work  of  great  benefit  to  the  State.  CRIME  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED 
IN  DIRECT  PROPORTION  TO  tHB  NUMBER  OP  MEN  SENT  TO  THE 
CAMPS. 

Tf  any  diminution  in  crimes  has  been  noted,  it  is  an  amazing  recom- 
mendation for  this  system  of  caring  for  unemployed,  as  you  know  there 
were  only  2500  men  employed  in  these  camps  at  the  maximum,  while 
there  were  475.000  (these  figures  were  given  the  writer  by  Governor 
Rolph)  unemployed  in  the  State  at  the  time  these  camps  were  in  opera- 
tion. If  so  small  a  percentage  of  relief  actually  has  an  effect  on 
reducing  crime,  what  would  be  the  results  were  they  all  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  what  an  immense  amount  of  valuable 
work  would  be  accomplished. 

Regretting  that  we  can  not  have  a  representative  present  in  person, 
we  trust  that  the  means  suggested  in  the  folder  may  have  your 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Tri-Gountib8  Reforestation  Committee. 

(Signed)  Francis  Cuttle,  Chairman. 

Francis  Cuttle,  Chairman  W.  B.  Clancy,  Treasurer 

G.  W.  Sherwood,  C.  J.  Kettering, 

Recording  Secretary  Corresponding  Secretary 


Executive  Committee 
E.  O.  Rickai'd 
W.  W.  Hoy 
Wm.  Starke 

Finance  Committee 
Wm.  Schumacher 
Herbert  H.  Garstin, 
Chairman,  Board  of 
Supervisors 


Statistics  and  Information 
Committee 
Geo.  S.  Hinckley 
A.  S.  Holden 
A.  Pierotti 

Auditing  Committee 
M.  M.  Randall 
H.  C.  Head 
R.  D.  Skelley 
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San  Bernardino  County 

J.  J.  Prendergast, 
Chairman 

Herbert  H.  Garstin 
Glenn  D.  Smith 
Geo.  A.  Atwood 
Wm.  Starke 
M.  M.  Randall 
W.  F.  Grow 
Geo.  S.  Hinckley 
C.  E.  Johnson 
Howard  Way 
J.  C.  Jones 
Dr.  J.  N.  Baylis 
P.  B.  Hasbrouck, 
Alternate 


Riverside  County 

E.  P.  Clarke, 
Chairman 

Francis  Cuttle 
R.  M.  Irving 
E.  O.  Rickard 
A.  S.  Holden 
R.  W.  Voris 
Joy  G.  Jameson 

Chairman,  Board  of 
Supervisors 
E.  L.  Williamson 
Frank  F.  Chase 
R.  D.  SkeUey, 

Mayor  of  Riverside 


Orange  County 

II.  C.  Head, 
Chairman 

John  Dunstan 
G.  W.  Sherwood 
A.  N.  Saxton 
W.  W.  Hoy 
A.  G.  Miller 
J.  Mitchell 
A.  Pierotti 
J.  J.  Dwyer 
J.  C.  Tuffree 
Wm.  Schumacher 
C.  A.  Palmer 


BXHiBrr  s. 


Pmp9r  SttbmitM  by  Artlivr  €U  CooiMi 
Oeeid«ntal  Coll«oe»  Los  AngolM. 


Professor  of  Eoonomicst 


Stsbilization  of  Employment. 

1.  The  first  important  move  should  be  the  establishment  by  law 
of  a  State  Economic  Council,  advisory  in  character,  with  power  to 
recommend  to  the  Legislature,  hcM  public  hearings,  call  witnesses, 
looking  to  the  recommendation  to  industries  also  as  to  (1)  volume  and 
character  of  production,  (2)  methods  of  marketing  and  financing,  (3) 
interchange  of  trade  information. .  This  eooneil  could  accomplish  a 
great  deal  in  promoting  voluntary  conference  of  tlte  producers  of  each 
industry  among  themselves  in  the  presence  of  council  representatives. 
Such  a  council  possesses  the  possibility  of  developing  on  a  larger  scale 
what  has  been  accomplii^ed  in  a  private  way  by  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  could  ultimately  build  up  a  compr^ensive  program  of 
research,  of  statistical  information.  A  cooperative  direction  and  sug- 
gested coordination  of  the  efforts  of  college  and  university  research 
staffs  in  economies,  finance,  marketing  and  business  administration, 
particularly  as  concerns  management  methods,  would  be  possible. 

2.  The  Unemployment  Commission  could  appoint,  if  it  has  not 
already  done  so,  a  subcommittee  to  confer  with  every  governmental 
agency  in  the  State  looking  to  a  dovetailing  of  public  works,  with  State 
suhsidizafiori,  not  to  exceed  a  minimum  percentage  of  total  cost,  where 
deferred  action  is  recommended  and  it  can  be  reasonably  shown  that 
a  loss, would  be  entailed  by  such  governmental  unit. 

8.  The  Legislature  should  provide  for  the  registration  of  all  casual 
labor,  and  by  law  it  should  be  required  that  any  employer  of  more 
than  a  minimum  of  say  ten  laborers  of  the  casual  type  (to  be  defined) 
would  be  required  to  renort  such  ne°d  to  an  agency  set  up  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Unemnloyment  Commission,  and  the  number  thereof  not  already 
hired  from  the  immediate  community,  on  or  before  a  definite  date  at 
the  opening  of  the  harvest  season  or  on  or  before  the  need  therefor 
during  the  year  in  an  industry.  The  agency  of  the  Commission  could 
organize  the  casual  labor  into  units  making  possible  the  shift  of  labor 
from  one  area  of  need  to  another  as  the  year  progressed.    The  sug- 
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gestion  made  above  should  be  considered  also  in  the  light  of  other 
recommendations  below. 

4.  A  voluntary  conference  should  be  sought  upon  the  part  of  all 
railroads,  [and]  public  utilities  to  plan  construction  work  for  the  com- 
ing year  and  subsequently.  This  would  require  the  revelation  of  such 
plans  only  as  to  general  location  of  work,  number  of  laborers,  approxi- 
mate cost  and  imperative  character  of  such  work.  Most  utility  concerns 
have  their  equipment  engineering  plans  tentatively  prepared  for  several 
years.  Such  a  conference  could  be  called  by  the  California  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce  if  not  desirable  to  have  a  governmental  agency 
do  so. 

5.  The  California  Chamber  pt  Commerce,  or  some  appropriate 
governmental  agency,  should  provide  complete  information  to  all  com- 
mercial agents  and  agencies,  apart  from  California,  private  or  public, 
as  to  the  products  of  California  agriculture  and  industry,  if  possible 
securing  wider  support  from  important  industries  for  price  concessions 
for  purchases  in  off-peak  periods.  This  might  work  for  the  ultimate 
regularization  of  output  and  labor  iiti]izati6n  and  ultimately  for  a 
uniform  price  structure. 

Em«r9«n«y  Un«mploym0iit  Relief. 

1.  The  registration  of  all  unemployed  required  by  law. 

2.  State  public  employment  agencies  strengthened  by  taxing  out 
af  existence  the  profits  of  private  exchanges. 

3.  The  principle  of  unmarried  unemployed  subject  to  shift  through 
labor  exchanges,  and  married  persons  after  six  months. 

^  4.  The  State  should  make  appropriations  for  unenivilovment  relief. 
This^ould  be  handled  directly  by  the  State,  but  in  cooperation  with 
municijpal  agencies.  No  person  should  receive  aid  from  more  than  one 
source  to  an  excess  of  $7  per  week  (or  some  figure  to  be  set  by  careful 
inspection),  the  State  making  up  only  the  difference  where  part  sup- 
plied locally,  but  not  preventing  local  agencies,  private  or  public,  to 
assist.  The  variations  could  be  based  on  dependents,  etc.  All  persons 
to  be  eligible  for  State  aid  to  be  registered  as  unemployed  and  willing 
to  work  in  several  listed  occupations  as  qualified. 

5.  The  unemployment  relief  of  the  State  should  be  administered 
first  through  State  projects  of  public  work.  Suggested  needs  a!re  as 
follows  :  (1)  reforestati(m,  (2)  elearing  of  firebreaks,  (3)  reclamation 
of  public  beaches,  (4)  development  of  public  parks,  (5)  highway  devel- 
opment, (6)  elimination  of  grade  crossings  with  the  principle  of  joint 
payment  of  costs  by  State  and  railroads,  the  larger  portion  to  be  borne 
by  the  State  where  involving  more  than  a  minimum  figure. 

6.  Full  cooperation  between  the  Unemployment  Commission  and 
employment  exchanges.  There  should  be  no  registration  fee  for  an 
exchange,  a  percentage  of  wages  after  a  period  of  work  should  go  to 
the  State,  paid  directly  by  employer.  A  complete  survey  of  labor  needs 
should  be  made  and  by  law  all  employers  required  to  report  employment 
and  needs  on  a  regular  basis. 

7.  The  Unemployment  Commission  should  prepare  a  plan  for 
legislative  action  calling  for  establishment  of  unemployment  insurance 
from  1933  on,  to  be  administered  from  a  State  fund  built  up  by  con- 
tributions from  the  State,  the  employers  and  the  employees,  providing 
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for  benefits  not  to  exceed  $10  per  week  and  $2  per  week  extra  for  each 
dependent.  The  burden  of  this  should  fall  upon  these  three  groups 
as  f oUows :  State  5/10,  employer  3/10,  employee  2/10,  with  the  under- 
standing  that  all  deficiencies  shall  be  made  up  by  the  State  but  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  that  such  payments  shall  be  made  only 
to  unemployed  who  are  willing  to  work  and  who  have  contributed  to 
the  fund  during  definite  periods  of  employment.  Otherwise  relief 
should  be  on  a  lower  per  week  basis.  This  plan  in  point  of  time  could 
become  self  sustaining,  although  it  is  admitted  that  appUcable  actuarial 
material  on  unemployment  is  limited. 

8.  Old  age  security  program  of  State  conld  be  changed  increasing 
subvention  from  $30  to  $40  per  month  and  dr()i)ping  age  from  70  to  65. 

9.  A  State  Welfare  Department  could  be  organized  to  coordinate 
all  relief  activities. 

T«ehnelogieal  Un«mployni«nt,  •te. 

1.  The  State  should  establish  a  State  Bureau  of  Industrial  Train- 
ing to  develop  a  program  of  vocational  reeducation.  Such  a  depart- 
ment could  be  more  accurately  informed  of  needs  and  develop  a 
program.  All  unemployed  persons  would  be  eligible  for  such  training 
during  periods  of  unemployment  and,  following  a  definite  course  ot 
study  with  proficiency  and  certificate  therefor,  should  be  entitled  to 
receive,  continuing  unemployed,  $10  per  week  as  an  unemployment 
relief  aid.    Such  programs  would  almost  necessarily  be  urban  m 

location.  .  •       ^  •  , 

2.  Later,  such  a  bureau  might  develop  a  program  ot  industrial 
training  on  a  more  extensive  basis,  cooperating  with  individual  concerns 
which  might  desire  to  establish  an  organized  educational  program  for 
their  own  workers,  the  cost  to  be  paid  in  large  part  by  the  industries 
themselves. 

3.  Such  a  department  could  influence  the  character  of  training 
as  developinir  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges.  (The  Junior  Col- 
lege in  lios  Angeles  has  made  great  strides  in  certain  types  of  voca- 
tional training.) 

4.  Continued  conference  with  industrial  managers  would  operate 
to  educate  management  itself,  requiring  clearer  knowledge  of  tech- 
nology, iob  specifications,  occupational  needs  and  analysis. 

5.  Subsidization  of  old  workers.  The  State  should  reward  the 
employers  of  all  laborers  over  45  years  hired  by  a  percentage  subsidiza- 
tion of  the  payroll  of  such  labor  over  45. 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Training  could  extend  its  activities  to  minors. 

EXHIBIT  9.    statement  From  the  San  Diego  Federated  Trades  and  Labor 

Council. 

(Submitted  by  E.  H.  Dcwell,  Secretary) 

Suggestions  to  Meet  TJnemploymbkt  Situation 

Made  to 

The  State  Unemployment  Ck)MMissiON  of  Camfoenia 

San  Diego,  April  16,  1932 

Gentlemen : 

First  we  must  admit  that  tlie  greatest  emergency  that  ever  con- 
fronted the  civilized  world  is  challenging  us  today  and  to  hesitate, 
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while  we  quibble  about  raising  revenue  and  balancing  budgets,  is  to 
admit  that  we  have  failed  in  the  first  purpose  of  civil  government — 
the  care  of  and  protection  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth. 

More  than  twelve  months  have  passed  since  the  Legislature 
adjaurned  and  many  of  the  projects  designed  to  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment, and  for  which  appropriations  were  made,  have  not  yet  been 
started.  And  had  they  all  been  put  in  motion  we  now  know  how  totally 
inadequate  the  program  was.  No  one  with  the  slightest  comprehension 
of  the  real  condition  of  suffering  and  mental  torture  now  being  endured 
by  more  than  fifty  thousand  competent,  skilled  mechanics  and  clerical 
workers,  unskilled  laborers  and  general  business  employees  can  be  blind 
to  the  crying  need  for  the  immediate  calling  of  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  provide  ways  means  for  the  prompt  relief  of  our 
people.  Failure  to  do  this  must  brand  us  as  either  cowards,  afraid  to 
face  the  task,  or  as  weaklings  ehildlishly  hugging  to  our  breasts  srane 
mystic  voodoo  charm  while  we  await  the  ayalanche  that  slowly,  but 
with  steadily  increasing  rapidity,  advances  to  our  destruction. 

Special  Session  of  ihe  Legislature,  [This  is]  to  make  emergency 
appropriations  available  and  to  provide  remunerative  employment  for 
our  unemployed.  It  will  be  too  late  when  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
ture  convenes.  Winter  will  be  upon  us  and  spring  will  have  left  next 
winter's  toll  of  suffering  and  want  before  the  Legislature,  in  regular 
session,  can  provide  the  necessary  relief.  Our  municipalities  and 
counties,  charitable  and  welfare  agencies  can  not  much  longer  bear  the 
burden  placed  upon  them,  much  less  carry  on  through  another  winter. 

This  emergency  work  should  be  noncompetitive.  There  is  suffi- 
cient work  to  be  done  in  reforesting  our  denuded  areas,  developing  our 
State  parks,  providing  connecting  parkways,  clearing  underbrush, 
dredging  our  estuaries,  providing  flood  control  works  and  building  con- 
servation works  to  create  sufficient  stimulus  to  revive  mercantile  indus- 
try and  provide  employment  for  office  and  store  workers. 

Shorter  Work  Day  and  Week.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  **  So  long 
as  there  is  one  man  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  find  employment, 
the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long.''  The  time  has  come  when  the  six- 
hour  day  and  five-day  week  must  be  established,  without  reduction  in 
weekly  wage,  for  all  employees  of  the  State  and  its  subdivisions,  and 
on  all  work  paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  whether  done  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  and  for  the  maintenance  thereof. 

Child  Labor.  The  responsibility  for  a  family's  support  should 
never  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  a  child.  Yet  there  is  no  question  that 
children  are  taking  the  jobs  of  older  workers.  Specific  instances  are 
to  be  found  in  reports  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  show- 
ing that  girls  of  sixteen  have  replaced  older  women  at  much  lower 
wages  and  that  young  boys  replaced  men  at  greatly  lowered  pay. 
California  demands  the  complete  abolition  of  child  labor  and  the  proper 
schooling  of  our  youth. 

Home  Building.  We  urge  the  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  all  citizen  home  builders  on  the  same 
terms  and  under  the  same  conditions  now  granted  the  veterans  and 
ex-service  men,  except  that  the  right  of  taxation  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  counties  and  municipalities. 
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Retirement  Pensions  and  UnempJoyment  Insurance.  Retirement 
pensions  have  now  become  a  necessity  if  a  place  in  the  world  is  to  be 
made  for  our  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  What  to  do  with  the 
young  people  leaving  school  and  college  is  a  problem  that  throbs  with 
menacing  disaster. 

Provision  should  be  made  to  retire  all  workers  who  have  been  gain- 
fully employed  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  upon  an  endowment  plan 
that  shall  provide  for  the  support  of  the  retired  worker  and  thereby 
provide  youth  with  its  right  to  employment  at  a  gainful  wage.  Funds 
for  this  purpose  to  be  provided : 

1.  By  taxes  on  incomes- over  $5,000  per  year. 

2.  By  inheritance  taxes. 

3.  By  contributions  from  counties  and  municipalities  which  will  be 
relieved  of  the  care  of  a  large  number  of  cases  now  burdening  them. 

4.  By  a  per  capita  tax  upon  the  employer  to  be  paid  upon  the 
number  of  men  displaced  by  technological  changes  in  industry,  com- 
merce and  husbandly. 

5.  A  like  amount  to  be  paid  by  each  worker  while  gainfully 
employed  during  his  employment  period  but  not  to  exceed  twenty  years. 

Upon  reaching  the  retirement  age  the  endowed  worker  may  receive 
training  in  the  cultural  arts  and  employ  himself  in  their  development, 
but  not  for  gain  nor  in  competition  with  the  gainfully  employed. 

Unemploijment  Insurance.  The  employer  should  bear  the  same 
responsibilitv  to  the  unemployed  or  seasonable  worker  as  he  now  does 
toward  his  plant,  machinery  and  live  stock  during  "shut  down" 
periods.  Therefore  we  believe  the  State  should  demand  that  the 
employer  set  aside  and  deposit  with  the  designated  authorities  of 
the  State  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  maintenance  of  his  employees 
during  periods  of  unemployment  and  he  shall  further  guarantee  the 
payment  of  the  retirement  pensions  of  all  his  employes  during  such 
*  *  diut  down ' '  periods. 

Long  Range  Planning.  A  public  works  planning  commission,  to 
consist  of  representatives  of  state-wide  welfare  agencies,  union  labor, 
State  parks  associations,  engineering  societies  [should  be  established]. 
These  should  select  such  others  as  further  needs  suggest  and  all  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Governor.  This  commission  should  start  immedi- 
ately on  a  state-wide  plan  of  major  public  improvements  and  should 
prepare  the  necessary  plans  and  specifications  and  method  of  financing 
same.  These  plans  should  be  filed  and  ready  to  meet  future  emergencies 
without  delay. 

Estahlishment  of  Proper  Fact  Finding  Agencies.  It  is  most 
important  and  absolutely  necessary  that  properly  financed  fact  finding 
agencies  be  established  that  have  as  their  first  object  the  preservation 
of  human  life  and  well  being,  instead  of  merely  attempting  to  save 
materials,  motion  and  money,  to  deal  with  conditions  of  modern  prac- 
tices and  relieve  suffering  resulting  from  technological  changes,  seas- 
onable unemployment,  etc. ;  also  to  provide  a  program  for  vocational 
retraining,  etc. 

State  Should  Request  Federal  Aid.  As  soon  as  convened  the 
State  Legislature  should  request  the  Federal  government  to  appro- 
priate at  least  $350,000,000  a  year,  during  this  emergency,  for  the 
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immediate  relief  of  those  out  of  work  without  imposing:  the  pauper 
test.  Distribution  should  be  through  welfare  agencies,  labor  unions  and 
other  established  organizations  and  be  apportioned  to  match  State 
appropriations. 

A  Federal  Bond  Issue.  California  should  join  with  other  pro- 
gressive States  in  urging  a  Federal  bond  issue  of  five  billions  of  dollars, 
to  be  amortized  by  higher  income  and  inheritance  taxes  in  the  higher 
brackets,  for  useful  public  works,  such  as  llu^  abolition  of  grade  cross- 
ings, bridge  and  highway  construction,  reforestation,  clearing  our  forest 
reserve  areas,  cutting  trails  and  firebreaks,  public  parks,  etc,  the  build- 
ing of  homes  to  eliminate  the  slums  in  which  so  many  of  our  people  are 
now  forced  to  live,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  war  against  starvation  and  revolution 
and  our  one  thought  should  be  to  win  that  war  instead  of  worrying 
about  the  tax  we  may  place  upon  our  millionaries.  If  this  relief  is  not 
soon  forthcoming  we  may  not  have  any  millionaires  to  worry  about. 

Make  States  LiahJe  for  Their  Citizens.  We  suggest  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State  unite  with  the  legislatures  of  the  other  semi-tropical 
States  in  calling  upon  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  mil  make  all 
States  liable  for  their  citizens  who  become  indigents  and  a  burden  upon 
other  commonwealths  within  the  period  of  one  year  after  leaving  the 
confines  of  their  home  State.  Such  legislation  has  become  necessary  in 
order  to  relieve  California  and  other  semi-tropical  States  of  the  exces- 
sive burden  placed  upon  our  charities  by  our  climatic  superiority. 

San  DnsGO  Federated  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
(Signed)  E.  H.  Dowell  Secretary,  Chairman, 
(Signed)  C.  E.  Battey,  Typographical  Union, 
(Signed)  B.  G.  Th  omas.  Iron  Workers  Union, 
(Signed)  W.  R.  Hale,  Meat  Cutters  Union, 
(Signed)  Carl  M.  Barnes,  Carpenters  1296, 

Committee. 

EXHIBIT  10.    Paper  From  the  San  Diego  Branch,  President's  Unemployment 

Stabilization  Organization. 

(Submitted  by  John  L.  Bacon,  Chairman) 

President's  E^iergency  Organization 
'  San  Diego  Branch 

April  15,  1932. 

Presented  by  John  L.  Bacon,  San  Diego  Branch, 
President 's  Unemployment  Stabilization  Organization. 

Memorandum  regarding  suggested  measures  to  be  taken  to  relieve 
unemployment. 

To  the  California  State  Unemployment  Commission: 

General.  The  following  suggestions  are  made  in  connection  with 
the  general  unemployment  relief.  The  subject  matter  treated  below 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  San  Diego  branch  of 
the  President's  Unemployment  Stabilization  Organization  and  while 
the  actual  text  as  given  below  was  not  submitted  the  subject  matter 
was  discussed  and  generally  accepted. 
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There  appears  to  be  two  phases  of  the  question : 

(a)  Steps  to  be  taken  to  relieve  acute  local  conditions,  or  what 
might  be  termed  actual  immediate  relief  measures,  and 

(b)  Action  looking  toward  correcting  basic  conditions  causing 
unemployment. 

Many  phases  of  the  situation  will  of  necessity  have  to  be  treated 
from  a  nation-wide  standpoint.  A  well  worked  out  plan  for  a  local 
restricted  area  might  have  the  effect  of  so  stabilizing  employment  in 
that  area,  for  the  normal  number  of  employed  as  to  cause  an  influx 
into  that  particular  location  from  other  areas  where  the  unemployed 
situation  was  less  successfully  handled.  A  carefully  worked  out  uni- 
form plan  nation-wide  in  scope  would  be  necessary  if  this  phase  is  to 
be  successf  xdly  met. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Relief.  The  following  general  i>olicy 
for  local  unemployment  relief  is  suggested: 

A  general  survey  in  each  locality  should  be  made  to  determine  and 
list  various  projects  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  community  and  the 
State,  but  which  would  not  be  undertaken  under  normal  conditions 
through  the  regular  employment  of  labor.  These  surveys  should  be 
made  preferably  by  already  existing  agencies,  such  as  city  and  county 
engineers,  boards  of  supervisors,  etc.,  to  determine  and  list  public 
work  that  would  not  be  done  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  work 
should  be  planned  and  listed  ahead,  in  order  to  be  available  at  all  times, 
and  open  for  the  employment  of  anyone  who  is  unemployed.  Care 
should  be  taken  and  the  projects  carefully  investigated  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  none  of  the  projects  contemplated  would  be  work  on  which 
men  would  be  employed  under  normal  conditions,  or  that  would  be 
undertaken  if  regular  wages  were  paid.  This  should  be  very  carefully 
done  to  make  certain  that  it  would  in  no  way  conflict  or  compete  with 
normal  employment.  In  other  words,  these  jobs  should  be  ones  which 
would  not  be  done  if  normal  wages  had  to  be  paid. 

Such  work  as  clearing  mountain  trails,  cleaning  up  river  fronts, 
opening  up  forest  reserve  trails,  etc. 

Such  work  could  be  used  in  the  nature  of  unemployment  insurance. 
It  is  suggested  that  wages  to  be  paid  for  such  work  be  approximately 
one-half  of  those  ordinarily  paid  in  regular  employment,  say,  at  this 
time,  $2  or  $2.50  per  day. 

Anyone  receiving  this  wage  would  be  expected  to  w^ork  and  not 
simply  loaf.  With  a  low  wage  like  this  there  would  be  no  incentive 
for  anyone  to  hang  onto  the  job,  yet  work  would  be  available  for  any- 
one w^ishing  it.  Much  of  this  work  would  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  county  relief.  It  seems  sound  to  assume  that  no  able  bodied 
man  should  be  given  county  relief  who  is  unwilling  to  work,  but  work 
should  always  be  provided  where  relief  is  needed. 

One  of  the  serious  situations  confronting  California  arises  from 
the  fact  that  during  times  of  depression  we  not  only  have  our  normal 
share  of  unemployed  to  take  cai-e  of  but  the  attractive  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia draws  thousands  of  drifters  and  "tin  can"  tourists  who  head 
toward  California  as  a  pleasant  place  to  spend  the  winter.  ^lany  of 
this  latter  class  do  not  want  to  work  and  prefer  to  pan-handle ' ' 
using  the  excuse  that  no  work  is  available. 
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Funds  for  such  work  as  outlined  above  might  be  provided  50  per 
cent  by  the  State  and  matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  the  county 
in  which  tlie  work  is  done. 

Experience  has  proved  that  where  work  of  this  character  is 
always  available,  or  where  work  is  required  before  relief  is  given,  that 
the  drain  on  relief  funds  is  very  materially  reduced. 

Greater  Spread  of  Employment  One  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  faeed  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
so  greatly  increased  the  worker's  daily  production,  that  the  tune  seems 
to  have  come  when  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  working  hours. 
Seemingly  the  only  effective  way  of  doing  this  is  by  legislation. 

As  unemidoyment  develops,  competition  for  jobs  becomes  keener 
and  there  is  an  ever  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  employers 
to  use  these  conditions  to  greatly  reduce  wages  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  number  of  working  hours,  aggravating  the  situation  still 
further.  We  have  situations  in  San  Diego  where  men  are  working  10, 
12,  and  in  some  cases  14  hours  per  day.  This  has  been  brought  about 
through  competition  within  various  lines  of  activity.  The  employer 
who  is  willing  to  maintain  the  working  hours  of  his  employees  on  a 
reasonable  basis,  faces  the  unfair  competition  of  his  neighbor  who  is 
unwilling  to  do  so.  If  State  or  national  legislation  could  be  adopted 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  that  an  employee  could  work  for  his 
employer  it  would  seem  that  the  unemployment  situation  would  be 
greatly  relieved. 

If  a  six-hour  working  day  were  adopted  throughout  the  country 
it  w^ould  probably  greatly  relieve,  if  not  almost  entirely  eliminate, 
much  of  the  unemployment.  The  hourly  rate  prevailing  now  could 
probably  be  maintained  and  the  resultant  spread  of  employment  help 
to  equalize  conditions. 

Legislation  would  have  to  be  carefully  framed  in  order  to  take 
care  of  certain  seasonable  conditions  in  agriculture  and  possibly  other 
occupations.  Exception  would  probably  have  to  be  made  also  for  those 
working  on  monthly  basis  in  supervising  positions. 

Of  course  the  number  of  hours  which  a  man  himself  might  work 
in  his  own  business  could  hardly  be  limited,  but  the  number  of  hours 
which  he  could  employ  another  person  at  that  job  would  be  limited, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  this  would  be  advantageous  as  giving  a  slight 
advantage  to  the  one-man  business  in  competition  with  large  organi- 
zations. 

Extreme  care  would  have  to  be  taken  in  framing  legislation  in 
order  to  prevent  employers  attempting  to  evade  the  restrictions  on 
working  hours  by  putting  work  on  a  sub-contract  basis  and  employing 
a  large  number  of  persons  on  the  same  kind  of  work  by  contracting 
with  each  individual  in  place  of  giving  direct  employment. 

To  bring  into  effect  the  above  suggestion  it  would  seem  that  there 
should  be  State  legislation  limiting  the  number  of  hours.  Efforts 
should  also  be  made  to  have  this  limitation  made  nation  wide,  if  pos- 
sible, by  Federal  legislation. 

Fair  Distribution  of  Labor  Benefits.  We  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  there  must  be  a  fairer  distribution  of  benefits  coming  from  labor 
and  a  better  stabilization  of  employment.    Looking  toward  this  end 
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it  is  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  into  being  Federe^  legisla- 
tion whieh  will  limit  the  earnings  of  corporations. 

It  is  suggested  that  this  legislation  look  toward  the  limiting  of  the 
Earnings  of  corporations  to  an  actual  percentage  on  the  amount  of 
capital  actually  paid  in,  that  is,  the  earnings  of  any  corporation  would 
be  automaticaUy  lunited  to  a  percentage  on  the  cash  invested. 

All  excess  earnings  over  such  predetermined  percentage  should  be 
either  redistributed  to  the  employees  of  such  corporation  or  used  by 
the  government  for  stabilization  of  employment. 

Adoption  of  such  legislation  as  this  would  prevent  the  inflation  of 
stock  values  and  automatically  control  earnings  of  corporations  to  a 
fair  return  on  the  actual  cash  invested.  Legislation  of  this  sort 
would  have  to  be  nation-wide  in  scope.  The  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
by  one  State  or  locality  would  have  the  effect  of  driving  capital  into 
other  states  where  conditions  permitting  excess  earnings  and  stock 
inflation  were  better. 

Suggested  Legislation.  As  there  seems  to  be  a  possibility  that  a 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  will  be  called  it  is  suggested  that  steps 
be  taken  to  have  included  in  the  call  for  such  special  legislation  the 
proposition  to  consider  legislation  for  the  limitation  of  the  number  of 
working  hours  per  day  in  California. 

It  is  believed  that  if  immediate  legislation  could  be  passed  limiting 
the  working  hours  per  day  to  six,  making  exceptions  if  necessary  fw 
certain  occupations  such  as  agriculture,  etc.,  this  should  have  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  greatly  relieving  the  present  unemployment  situation. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  hourly  wage  would  continue  the  same  as  at 
present 

Bespectf  ully  submitted. 

(Signed)  John  L.  Bacon, 
Chairman,  San  Diego  Branch,  President's 
Unemployment  Stabilization  Organi- 
zation. 

HXHIBIT  11.    Program  for  State  Caro  of  Nonresident  Men  in  California. 

(Submitted  by  S.  R.  Black,  Chairman,  State  Labor  Camps  Committee) 

Governor  James  Rolph's  program  for  taking  care  of  nonresident 
indigent  men  this  past  winter  in  State  labor  camps  has  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily.  During  the  peak  of  the  winter  3200  men  were  housed, 
fed  and  clothed  in  the  State  hibor  camps  at  State  expense.  The  men 
were  physically  and  mentally  in  good  condition  when  the  camps  closed 
this  spring,  and  were  generally  very  well  satisfied  by  the  provisions 
made  for  their  care  during  the  winter.  Crime  in  the  State  was  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  camps.  The  project  was  carried  on  at  a  very  low  cost 
per  man  per  day.  The  men  in  camp  did  more  than  sufficient  work  of 
real  benefit  to  the  State  of  California  to  pay  for  the  State  money 
expended.  Communities  located  near  the  camps  were  well  satisfied  by 
the  work  done  in  the  camps,  and  by  the  behavior  of  the  men.  Commu- 
nities from  which  men  were  sent  to  camp  have  expressed  their  approval 
of  the  camp  program.  By  assuming  a  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
nonresident  men,  the  State  conserved  county  and  city  relief  funds  for 
the  relief  vof  families  and  local  residents  for  which  their  funds  were 
raised. 
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Su^e  the  Governor's  labor  camp  project  operated  so  successfully 
this  past  winter,  I  recommend  that  similar  camps  be  established  next 
winter.  Believing  that  there  will  be  more  men  requiring  care  this  next 
winter  than  this  past  winter,  and  believing  that  local  relief  funds  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  local  resident  relief  work,  I  suggest 
that  the  labor  camp  program  for  next  winter  be  organized  to  take  care 
of  a  peak  load  of  7000  nonresident  men,  and  that  the  camps  begin  to 
take  men  by  October  15,  1932,  and  close  by  April  30,  1933,  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 

October  15-31 — ^2000  men  1000  man-months 

November  1-30 — 4000  men  4000  man-months 

December  1-31 — 6000  men  6000  man-months 

January  1-31 — 7000  men  7000  man-months 

February  1-28—7000  men  7000  man-months 

March  1-31 — 5300  men  :-5300  man-months 

April  1-15 — 4000  men  2000  man-months 

April  15-30 — ^2000  men   1000  man-months 

Total  33,300  man-months 

Labor  camps  under  the  supervision  of  the  Division  of  Forestry  this 
past  winter  were  operated  at  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  man  per  day,  which 
covered  food,  shelter,  cloth inor,  tobacco,  transportation  while  working, 
and  overhead  charges  aside  ^  from  salaries  of  regular  year-around 

employees. 

At  a  cost  of  50  cents  per  man  per  day,  the  above  schedule  of  33,300 
man-months  or  1,000,000  man-days  requires  financing  to  the  extent  of 
$500,000. 

I  recommend  the  following  method  of  financing  camps  for  next 
winter: 

1.  Allotment  of  $200,000  from  State  hig-hway  construction  funds. 

2.  Allotment  of  $100,000  from  State  liig'liway  maintenance  funds. 

3.  Allotment  of  $200,000  from  State  of  California  emergency  fund. 
I  recommend  that  the  highAvay  construction  fund  be  used  to  operate 

State  labor  camps  for  the  construction  of  highways  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  suggest  that  the  highway  maintenance  fund  be  expended  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Division  of  Forestry  in  fireproofing  lands 
adjacent  to  State  highways.  In  southern  California  particularly  there 
has  been  a  heavy  expense  to  the  highway  department  in  removing  from 
the  State  highway  debris  that  has  been  washed  down  onto  the  roads  by 
storms  from  burned  over  adjacent  lands.  Protection  of  such  areas 
from  fire  by  the  construction  of  fire  breaks  and  trails  should  protect  the 
highways  and  save  the  maintenance  cost  of  repair  and  removal  of 
debris,  and  should  therefore  be  a  logical  expenditure  from  highway 
maintenance  funds. 

The  allotment  from  the  State  emergency  f mid  should  be  expended 
under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Divkion  of  Forestry  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  were  the  funds  idlotted  for  the 
labor  camps  from  the  emergency  fund  this  past  winter. 

The  idK>ve  program  provides  for  taking  care  of  over  t¥dee  as  many 
men  in  camp  next  year  as  was  done  this  past  winter,  and  provides  tiiat 
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the  men  shall  be  in  camp  for  approximately  two  months  longer  than 
this  past  winter.  By  opiening  camps  earlier  it  will  be  possible  to  send 
the  nonresidents  into  camps  as  they  arrive  in  the  State,  thereby  relieving 
local  relief  agencies  from  the  burden  of  taking  care  of  nonresidents. 
By  starting  early  and  giving  sufficient  publicity  it  will  be  possible  to 
keep  out  of  the  State  of  California  thousands  of  the  hobo  type  that 
refuse  to  work  under  all  conditions  and  who  will  avoid  the  State  when 
they  know  that  if  they  enter  California  they  will  have  to  go  to  labor 
camps  if  they  expect  to  eat.  Another  advantage  of  opening  the  camps 
earlier  than  last  year  would  be  secured  through  making  it  possible  to 
establish  camps  before  the  heavy  winter  storms  arrive. 

I  believe  the  cost  per  man  of  operatingr  the  camps  can  be  consider- 
ably reduced  from  last  year  if  the  program  is  provided  well  in  advance 
of  the  opening  date  of  the  camps.  Arrangements  can  be  made  to  pur- 
chase clothing  in  larger  quantities  at  special  rates.  Advance  notice  will 
also  permit  a  more  careful  selection  of  camp  locations  with  due  regard 
to  cost  of  the  camp  itself  and  cost  of  serving  the  camp  while  in  operation. 

I  believe  that  the  above  plan  provides  a  practical  method  of  taking 
care  of  the  nonresident  unemployed  problem  that  will  exist  in  California 
next  winter,  and  believe  that  the  method  of  financing  is  not  only  a  legal 
use  of  th6  various  State  funds  involved,  but  feel  that  the  taxpayers 
will  receive  for  the  expenditure  full  return  in  the  way  of  beneficial 
work  performed  at  the  labor  camps. 

Unless  the  California  State  Unemployment  Commission  can  develop 
a  better  method  of  caring  for  nonresident  indigent  relief  next  winter,  I 
hope  the  Commission  will  endorse  the  above  program  at  an  early  date. 

I  also  recommend  that  legislation  be  drafted  by  the  Commission 
authorizing  deaprtments  and  divisions  of  the  State  of  California  under 
whose  supervision  labor  camps  may  be  operated  in  the  future  to  make 
necessary  expenditures  that  arise  because  of  operating  labor  camps 
without  the  payment  of  wages.  Such  expenditures  include  purchase 
of  medical  supplies,  doctor  and  hospital  services,  clothing,  transporta- 
tion of  men,  etc.  A  lis]t  of  such  services  essential  to  labor  camp  opera- . 
tion  and  not  now  covered  by  legislative  authorization  can  be  secured 
by  the  Commission  from  the  Division  of  Forestry  and  Department  of 
Public  Works  as  a  result  of  their  experience  in  operating  camps  this 
past  winter. 

April  20, 1932. 

EXHIBIT  12.  Letter  from  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Rofining  Corporation. 

(S^ed      Wimam  P.  Bell,  Personnel  Manager) 

^I^H  Crockett,  Cal.,  April  25,  1932. 

California  State^lpiplojanent  Commission, 

705  Grant  Building, 

San  Francisco,  CaUf  omia. 

(Attention:  Mr.  Louis. Bloch,  Director  of  Surveys) 
Gentlemen: 

It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request  that  we 
present  our  views  on  the  subject  of  stabilization  of  employment  because 
we  feel  that  we  have  something  concrete  to  offer  on  this  subject. 
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The  manulaetiire  of  sag&T  is  a-seasanal  process  and  likewise  the 
refining  of  the  raw  sugar  has  been  seasonal.  Many  years  ago  the 
management  of  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Siigar  Refining  Company 
b^an  to  stabilize  employment  by  regularizing  production.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  year  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  amount  of  sugar  to 
be  refined  and  this  amount  is  divided  by  the  number  of  operating  days 
we  expect  to  run,  and  thus  our  daily  melt  for  the  year  is  calculated. 
Up  to  last  year  it  had  always  been  considered  necessary  to  have  an 
annual  shutdown  of  from  30  to  45  days  to  overhaul  equipment,  but  by 
careful  planning  and  the  proper  selection  of  materials  our  Company 
has  been  able  to  eliminate  this  shutdown  period  and  now  operates  con- 
tinuously throughout  the  year  at  a  uniform  rate  thereby  giving  year- 
round  employment  to  our  employees. 

These  two  factors:  (1)  budgeting  of  production,  and  (2)  contin- 
uous maintenance,  have  enabled  us  to  regularize  production  and  thus 
stabilize  employment,  but  the  present  economic  situation  has  been  a 
challenge  to  our  management  to  keep  all  employees  employed  in  the  face 
of  decreased  production  necessitated  by  decreased  sales  due  to  lack  of 
proper  protective  tariff. 

Due  to  continuous  research  work  and  carefully  controlled  produc- 
tion our  sugar  has  long  been  the  recognized  standard  of  quality  in  the 
sugar  world,  but  today  it  seems  that  price  and  not  quality  controls  sales. 
We  have  met  very  severe  competition  in  the  price  field  from  inferior 
grades  of  plantation  white  sugars  manufactured  by  low  cost  tropical 
labor  and  shipped  by  boats  to  be  dumped  into  our  maz^ets,  with  a 
resultant  loss  to  our  American  labor  used  in  the  direct,  refining  of 
the  raw  sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  the  various  materials  and  sup- 
plies used  in  the  refining  and  packing  of  the  sugar,  and  to  the  labor  on 
the  railroads  and  steamship  lines  which  would  have  been  used  to  trans- 
port the  refined  product  to  the  various  marlBets.- 

That  we  have  met  the  challenge  of  the  present  conditions  is  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  following  figures: 

Our  melt  for  the  month  of  April  [1932]  is  only  66  per  cent  of  the 
melt  for  the  month  of  April,  1929,  yet  our  present  number  of  employees 
is  only  2  per  cent  below  that  of  April,  1929.  We  have  been  able  to  give 
employment  to  the  same  number  of  employees  wiHi  a  reduced  melt  due 
to  the  following  plans  for  spreading  work; 

1.  Reduced  Weekly  Schedule. 

Previous  to  August  25, 1931,  our  plant  operated  on  what  we  called 
a  12-day  schedule.  We  operated  for  12  days  continuously  and  shut 
down  for  two  days  each  biweeMy  period.  This  was  equivalent  to  a 
six-day  week. 

On  August  25th  we  adopted  a  10-day  schedule  under  which  we 
operate  for  10  days  continuously  and  shut  down  for  four  days  each 
biweekly  period.  This  is  equivalent  to  5  days  per  week.  In  some  of 
our  departments  it  is  still  necessary  to  operate  six  and  seven  days  per 
week  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  swing  men 
who  relieve  the  regular  operators  so  that  they  get  no  more  than  five 
days  work  per  week. 

From  the  limited  experience  we  have  had  with  the  five-day  week 
we  believe  that  it  is  worthy  of  receiving  serious  consideration  from 
dil  industries  from  both  the  standpoint  of  giving  employment  to  mOKe 
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labor,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  at  this  time,  and  in  some  cases 
from  that  of  effecting  economics  in  the  cost  of  production  by  increased 
production  per  unit.  In  other  words,  many  plants  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  their  requirements  in  five  days  if  the  capacity  is  utilized, 
and  by  utilizing  it  they  can  in  many  cases  reduce  their  overhead  cost 
and  thus  effect  a  net  saving,  which,  if  the  industry  can  afford  it,  should 
be  divided  with  the  employees  to  offset  their  reduction  in  earnings  which 
amounts  to  16 H  per  cent  in  going  from  a  six-day  to  a  five-day  week. 

2.  Alternating  Shift  Gangs  or  Individuals  on  Same  Job. 

We  have  analyzed  our  personnel  to  determine  the  degree  of  neces- 
sity for  the  work  and  are  busil}^  engaged  in  placing  as  many  men  as 
possible  on  a  half-time  basis  in  order  to  provide  work  for  all  our  present 
employees  and  to  help  alleviate  the  unemployment  situation  by  engag- 
ing new  workers.  At  the  present  time  we  have  104  men  on  half  time 
and  expect  to  place  about  150  more  on  half  time  which  will  enable  us 
to  hire  from  75  to  125  new  men. 

We  have  a  group  of  36  men  engaged  on  a  part-time  basis  on  work 
which  used  to  be  performed  on  an  overtime  basis  by  our  regular  crew. 
This  crew  averages  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  days  per  week  and 
earns  from  $15  to  $17.50  per  week. 

8.  Elimination  of  Duplication  of  Earnings. 

In  order  to  provide  employment  for  those  in  need  of  work  we 
laid  off  all  married  women  whose  husbands  were  working  and  who 
did  not  need  the  work  to  meet  family  obligations. 

We  have  placed  men  on  a  great  many  of  the  positions  made  yacant 
laying  off  the  women  and  thus  aided  a  great  many  more  families 
to  care  for  themselves  than  was  the  case  when  women  filled  ^ese 
positions. 

From  the  above  you  will  agree  that  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Befining  Corporation  has  recognized  and  discharged  its  obliga- 
tions to  labor  by  dividing  its  available  work  among  as  many  workers 
as  it  is  economically  possible. 

To  specifically  answer  the  questions  in  the  questionnaire  submitted 
by  your  committee  we  submit  the  following  as  our  views :  ' 

I.  Stabilization  of  Employment. 

The  President's  Organization  on  Unemployment  Relief  has  just 
released  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Spreading  Work,  Methods  and  Plans 
in  Use.**  In  this  pamphlet  the  methods  of  spreading  work  used  by 
various  types  of  industries  are  described  to  the  end  that  an  employer 
who  is  interested  in  doing  his  part  in  relieving  the  present  situation 
may  find  successful  plans  which  might  be  adopted  or  modified  to  suit 
the  iiidividual  needs  of  his  plant. 

This  pamphlet  should  perhaps  be  followed  up  by  another  outlining 
the  direct  benefits  an  employer  might  expect  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
to  keep  the  wheel  of  proi^rity  turning. 

Trade  associations  have  helped  to  acquaint  many  employe  with 
the  necessity  and  advantages  of  spreading  work,  but  the  present  unem- 
ployment situation  has  been  the  means  of  awakening  people  to  the 
necessity  of  better  planning  and  regularization  of  employment  more 
than  anything  that  has  thus  far  happened,  and  no  doubt  out  of  this 
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situation  will  come  ways  and  means  of  preventing  a  recurrence.  Any 
attempt  to  promote  regularization  of  employment  by  legislation  should 
be  done  wisely,  however,  because  the  reasons  for  seasonal  employment 
and,  therefore,  seasonal  unemployment,  are  usually  economic  and 
beyond  executive  control. 

II.  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief. 

The  State  should  not  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unem- 
ployment relief.  This  should  be  a  function  of  each  community  to 
better  control  the  situation  and  to  force  a  division  of  whatever  work 
is  available  in  the  community.  Conditions  vary  in  each  community 
and  it  should  be  the  individual  problem  of  that  particular  district  to 
provide  work  for  its  citizens  in  the  way  best  suited  to  meet  its  needs. 

III.  Technological  UrMmployment,  Occupational  Changas,  and  Aga  Limita  in 

Industry. 

A.  Competition  forces  industry  to  adopt  ways  and  means  of  reduc- 
ing costs :  and  when  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  causes 
the  elimination  of  skilled  occupations,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
that  type  of  skill ;  and  the  worker  who  is  forced  out  of  employment  by 

the  machinery  must  adapt  himself  to  some  other  type  of  work.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  employing  company  to  train  and  provide  this 
displaced  worker  with  other  employment  which  he  is  physically  and 
mentally  able  to  perform. 

B.  The  State  Public  Employment  Agencies  do  not  need  to  be 
strengthened  to  enable  them  to  direct  workers  displaced  by  machinery 
to  new  or  different  occupations  and  industries.  These  agencies  liave 
done  good  work  in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  function  very  efficiently 
if  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

C.  Trade  skill  is  rapidly  becoming  unnecessary  because  of  indus- 
trial specialization.  An  employee  is  trained  by  the  industry  to  per- 
form a  certain  part  of  the  work  in  process  in  an  efficient  manner;  if 
he  is  ambitious  and  capable  he  learns  that  job  and  progresses  on  upward 
until  he  learns  the  entire  process;  but  if  he  lacks  ambition  and  is 
satisfied  with  the  one  job,  he  becomes  a  fixture  on  that  particular  job 
as  long  as  his  work  is  satisfactory  or  until  that  particular  part  of  the 
work  is  changed  or  eliminated.  In  this  case  the  industry  should  train 
the  man  for  other  work  and  thus  vocational  reeducation  ^ould  entirely 
eliminate  the  problem  of  the  displacement  of  trade  skill. 

D.  It  is*  a  well  established  fact  that  most  industries  have  a  more 
or  less  arbitrary  age  limit.  With  a  low  labor  turnover  the  averi^ 
age  of  employees  increases,  and  if  no  age  restriction  were  placed  on 
new  employees  entering  the  service  as  laborers,  the  industry  would  be 
greatly  handicapped  in  its  production ;  because  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  the  average  man  will  slow  up  appreciably  as  he  gets  older.  There- 
fore, if  industry  is  to  take  care  of  its  older  employees  it  must  have 
young  employees  entering  to  carry  the  heavier  burdens  of  production. 
The  establishment  of  age  limits  has  no  doubt  tended  to  ])revent  turn- 
over among  employees  above  the  employniout  age  and,  therefore, 
ultimately  it  will  help  labor  inasmuch  as  industry  is  realizing  that  it 
has  a  responsibility  to  the  worker  and  is  providing  ways  and  means  of 
taking  care  of  him  in  his  old  age. 
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IVit  Restriction  of  Hours  of  Labor. 

A.  Hours  of  labor  should  be  restricted  to  the  maximum  number 
of  houi-s  of  work  per  day  and  per  week  which  can  be  given  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  all  who  are  able  and  willing  shall  be  amply 
provided  with  work. 

B.  If  the  above  plan  were  adopted  as  a  permanent  policy  the 
unemployment  relief  problem  would  become  a  thing  of  the  past,  as 
unemployment  could  not  then  well  exist. 

V.  Publlo  Works. 

Building  of  public  works  should  go  along  at  a  uniform  rate  at  all 
times  to  provide  regularity  of  work. 

Vi.  Unemployment  Reserves  and  Compensation. 

A.  Compulsory  unemployment  compensation  is  undoubtedly  on 
its  way  and  no  doubt  in  a  few  years  will  be  universal.  Considerable 

experimentation  will  have  to  be  done  before  an  ideal  system  can  be 
developed,  but  like  the  problems  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 

ways  and  means  will  eventually  be  found  whereby  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  develop  for  all  concerned.  The  cost  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
charge  against  industry  which  it  will  have  to  pass  on  to  the  consumer, 
and  ample  safeguards  by  means  of  tariff  regulations  should  be  provided 
to  protect  American  industry  and  American  workmen  against  the  low 
labor  cost  of  foreign  i)roduced  articles. 

1.  Such  a  system  should  be  maintained  by  contributions  of 
employers  only. 

^  2.  A  system  of  unemployment  compensation  supported  bv  industry 
entirely,  as  set  up  by  the  Groves  Bill  in  Wisconsin,  will  be  an  induce- 
ment to  each  industry  to  bring  about  regularization  of  employment  as 
by  so  doing  it  can  reduce  its  cost  of  operation. 

VII.  Employment  OfRces. 

No  recommendation  to  make. 

VIII.  Other  Suggestions  and  Proposals. 

Universal  adoption  of  present  known  means  of  spreading  work 
would  eliminate  the  present  unemployment  emergency  and  each 
industry  should  be  circularized  to  the  end  that  employment  be  given  to 
as  many  employees  as  that  particular  industry  had  ^*0n  Roir'  during 
the  peak  of  employment  in  1928  or  1929.  This  will  mean  reduced 
hours  of  work  for  all,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  only  way  that  all  employable 
labor  can  be  taken  care  of  at  this  or  any  other  time. 

In  setting  forth  our  opinions  on  thi?  broad  subject  we  fully  realize 
that  there  are  many  divergent  opinions  and  if  we  appear  to  be  didactic 
we  hasten  to  assure  you  that  such  is  not  our  intention. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Caupobnia  and  Hawauan  Sugae  Repining  Corporation,  Ltd. 

(Signed)  W.  P.  BeU, 

Personnel  Manager. 
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SSailBIT  IS.   Letter  from  Young  Women'*  Chrietian  Aeooclotion,  San  Fran- 

cieco. 

(Signed  Iqr  Johanna  Vdlanaiin,  Pregidqit) 

San  Francisco,  April  26,  1932. 

The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop, 
Edward  J.  Hanna,  Chairman,  ' 
State  Unemployment  Commission,  ' 

San  Francisco,  California.  ' '      Special  Delivery 

t 

Reverend  Sir: 

Since  unemployment  has  become  an  urgent  public  problem  greatly 
affecting  the  health,  morals  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  State 
and  since  California  has  a  chance  to  avoid  the  extreme  human  wastage 
suffered  in  other  States,  we  urge  that  your  commission  provide  as  soon 
as  possible  for : 

1.  A  more  adequate  system  of  free  employment  offices  to  place 
workers  more  efficiently  and  to  shorten  the  period  between  jobs.  Edu- 
cation and  retraining  of  workers  during  their  unemployment  should 
be  planned.  .  i?-^         :  . 

2.  A  system  of  clearing  and  defining  the  fields  of  nonprofit-making 
employment  agencies  now  operi^ting  in  San  Francisco  which  will 
include  careful  weekly  cheeks  on  numbers  placed,  types  of  placement, 
trends  in  jobs  and  number  of  new  jobs  made  available.  This  should 
include  cmiiiiiidty  planni^     all  employment  work. 

3.  Work  relief  projects  as  suggested  by  the  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion Studies. 

While  the  above  suggestions  are  confined  to  remedial  measures  in 
San  Francisco,  we  are  convinced  that  we  should  not  pass  through  this 
depression  without  putting  on  our  statute  books  measures  to  prevent 
future  catastrophes.  We,  therefore,  hope  that  your  commission  will 
recommend  the  compulsory  establishment  of  some  state-wide  system  of 
unemployment  reserves  [such  as  that]  recently  recommended  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  on  Unemployment  Insurance  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Governors  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 

Our  efforts  to  understand,  interpret  and  meet  the  needs  of  women 
workers  affected  by  this  crisis  have  led  us  to  believe  that  there  must 
be  unification  of  effort  under  State  leadership. 

Assuring  you  of  our  active  support  in  your  (Mforts  to  meet  this 
situation  and  our  willingness  to  cooperate  in  working  out  plans,  I  am 

^      .  •      *  . 

Sincerely,. 

(Signed)  Johanna  Volkmann, 

President. 

ELKHIBIT  14.    Demands  of  YoutH  Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Council. 

(Bnbmitted  by  Jack  Irwin) 

The  Youtli  Committee  of  the  Unemployed  Council  demands  the 
followinfr  for  the  single  unemployed  youth  of  Oakland; 

1.  $5  weekly  for  food. 

2.  $2  weekly  for  lodging. 
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3.  No  discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  age. 

4.  Vocational  training  schools  for  all  young  workers  up  to  the  age 
of  18,  to  be  supported  by  the  State,  with  full  wages. 

5.  Rooms  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
unemployed  youth. 

YOXTTH  COUMITTKB  OF  THB  VmomjOYED  COUNCIL. 

(Signed)  Dorothy  Ray, 

Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  15.    L«tter  from  the  Family  Relief  Society,  San  Franeia6o. 

(Signed  by  Chrystal  Schueszler,  Secretary-Treasurer) 

April  28, 1932. 

Dr.  Louis  Bloch,  ' 

State  Unemployment  Gommiasion, 

City  Hall, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 

Dear  Dr.  Bloch : 

Referring  to  agenda  submitted  to  our  society,  for  consideration  and 
discussion,  we  desire  to  submit  the  following : 

StcLbUizcUion  of  Employment: 

Cut  hours  of  labor  to  six  (6)  hours  per  day,  five  (5)  days  per  week ; 
miniTnnm  labor  wage  of  $5  per  day. 

Emergency  Unemployment  Relief: 

The  State  should  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemploy- 
ment relief,  with  no  limitations  to  any  given  municipality. 

The  State  should  further  do  away  with  all  contract  systems,  and 
do  all  State  work  by  man  power,  on  a  weekly  wage. 

Technological  Unemployment,  Occupational  Changes  a/nd  Age  Limit  in 
Industry: 

The  State  can  remedy  existing  conditicHiS  by  abolishing  mergers, 
consolidations  and  labor  saving  ma<^kisKy,  and  by  paying  old  age 
pensions  at  the  age  of  fifty  (50)  yeank . 

BestHction  of  Hours  of  Labor: 

A  permanent  policy  should  be  adopted,  restricting  the  hours  of 
labor  to  thirty  (30)  hours  per  week. 

PubUc  Works: 

Public  works  should  be  handled  along  the  same  lines  at  all  times, 
making  no  changes  in  system  coyering  only  periods  of  depression. 

Unemployment  Reserves  and  CompensaHatu 

A  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  Should  be 
adopted ;  same  to  be  maintained  by  ocrtitribvitMW  tnm  employers  and 
the  State. 

Employment  Offices: 

All  pay  employment  ofices  should  be  abcdidied  and  more  of^ces 
opened  by  State. 
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Other  Suggestions  and  Proposals: 

By  repealin«r  the  eighteenth  (18th)  amendment,  millions  of  men 
would  be  put  to  work,  and  millions  of  dollars  would  be  put  into  cir- 
culation. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least — have  all  relief  funds  distributed  by 
the  municipality  in  cash.  If  deemed  inadvisable  to  distribute  in  cash, 
a  system  of  scrip  distribution  should  be  established,  enabling  each 
recipient  to  shop  where  and  when  desired;  thereby  benefitting  all 
merchants  who  are  now  suffering  on  account  of  grocerv  distribution  in 
lieu  of  cash  or  scrip;  benefiting  all  families  on  the  relief  list,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  be  able  to  eat  food  to  which  they  are  accustomed  and  which 
agrees  with  their  systems. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  we  remain. 
Very  respectfully, 

Family  Relief  Society. 
(Signed)  Chrystal  Schueszler, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

EXHIBIT  16.    Memorandum  in  Connection  with  Industrial  Relations  Program 

of  Samarkand  Company,  San  Francisco. 

(Submitted  by  J.  P.  Bettenmayer,  President) 

After  years  of  study  the  Program  of  Industrial  Relations  of  The 
Samarkand  Company  was  formulated  and  its  plans  made  effective.  In 
this  effort  we  were  prompted  by  the  desire  to  test  certain  theories  in 
actual  practice  and  by  the  aim  to  aid  our  employees  to  effectively 
PLAN,  PREPARE  and  PROVIDE  against  the  common  hazards  of  life. 

We  have  endeavored  to  establish  the  entire  program  on  business 
principles  and  in  no  way  impart  to  it  an  aspect  of  company  welfare 
work. 

Some  of  the  plans  have  been  in  operation  for  nearly  three  years, 
while  others  are  a  conversion  of  plans  which  showed  signs  of  inherent 

weakness. 

Guaranteed  continuous  employment  has  been  in  effect  for  over  two 
years.    No  one  has  been  laid  off  and  all  members  of  the  organization 

who  were  m  our  employ  for  over  a  year  had  two  weeks  vacation  with 
fu  1  pay  between  October  1,  1931,  and  April,  1932.  This  plan  and 
policy  were  subjected  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  severest  test,  as  our 
business  was  not  only  affected  by  the  depression  but  to  a  greater  extent 
by  adverse  weather  conditions  prevailing  since  October,  1931. 

While  the  cost  of  this  and  other  plans  of  our  program  are  current 
and  definite,  and  the  advantages  to  the  company  largely  prospective 
there  were  offsetting  benefits  from  the  very  beginning.  ' 

A  comparison  of  our  production  labor  costs  of  last  year  with  the 
composite  labor  cost  of  88  corporations  reporting  to  the  International 
Association  of  Ice  Cfeam  Manufacturers  reveals  ours  to  be  slightly 
lower.  This  is  regarded  as  quite  favorable  because  during  1931  we 
expanded  our  plants,  which  always  seems  to  carry  with  it  higher  nro- 
duetion  costs.  ©  " 

During  the  height  of  the  season  we  employ  some  temporarv  help 
usually  high  school  boys  or  unhrersity  students.  Permanent  additions 
to  the  working  force  are  generally  made  from  those  temporarily 
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employed  by  us.  Temporary  help  receives  additional  pay  for  overtime 
work  during  hot  spells,  while  the  regular  employees  do  not. 

Our  payroll  in  1931  increased  15.17  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  is  in  part  due  to  the  full  time  employment  of  two 
sign  painters  and  special  work  in  our  mechanically  refrigerated  cabinet 
equipment  department. 

Obviously,  the  regularization  of  employment  in  a  business  that  is 
seasonal  presents  a  problem,  particularly  during  a  period  of  conditions 
such  as  prevailed  during  the  past  seven  months.  Our  experience,  how- 
ever, seems  to  indicate  that  it  can  be  done  without  continued  adverse 
effects  upon  the  iuterest  of  the  stockholders.  It  is  our  hope  to  demon- 
strate regularized  employment  as  a  sound  business  policy  and  that  other 
employers  in  California  will  study  the  stabilization  of  employment  as 
a  means  of  unemployment  prevention  and  as  a  major  problem  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  augment  the  description  of  other 
plans  of  our  program,  except  to  state  that  each  has  its  particular  impor- 
tance and  everyone,  we  believe,  will  merit  a  permanent  place  in  our 
(employee  relationship. 

In  the  closing  statement  of  our  program  reference  is  made  to  the 
salary  standard  which  we  claim  to  be  at  least  equal  to  wages  and  salarice 
paid  by  other  corporations  for  comparable  service  and  responsibilities. 
Average  earnings  in  1931  of  our  employees,  exclusive  of  executives 
and  department  heads,  were  $1,725.55. 

We  have  no  predetermined  employment  age  limits — have  not  con- 
sidered a  five-day  week,  or  a  six-hour  day.  We  believe  that  the  subject 
of  unemployment  insurance  should  be  carefully  studied  in  order  that  a 
system  may  be  evolved  that  is  actuarily  sound. 

We  have  no  ambition  to  make  Samarkand  a  large  enterprise  and 
have  not  considered  offers  of  large  corporations  of  our  industry  to 
acquire  our  business.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  business  as  con- 
stituted, and  as  an  independent  unit,  will  be  of  greater  service  to 
employees,  stockholders,  patrons,  purveyors,  and  the  public. 

Moderation  and  a  restraining  influence  in  the  future  development 
of  American  business  seem  essential  to  us,  if  business  recessions  and 
unemployment  are  to  be  minimized  or  avoided.  More  effective  control, 
and  through  it  safety  of  institutions  to  which  public  funds  are  entrusted, 
is  a  requisite  for  recovery  and  permanent  prosperity.  Honesty  and  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  of  persons  controlling  such  funds  are  of  even 
greater  importance  to  our  economic  and  social  welfure. 

E3XHIBIT  17.    Letter  from  Community  Chest  of  San  Francieeo. 

(Signed  by  Ray  W.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary) 

July  5,  1932. 

California  State  Unemployment  Commission, 
San  Francisco,  California. 
Gentlemen : 

During  the  public  hearings  of  your  commission  in  San  Francisco, 
when  Mr.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  our  General  Executive  Com- 
mittee, appeared  before  your  commission  on  behalf  of  the  chest,  we 
stated  that  we  would  file  with  the  commission  a  statement  of  the 
chest's  position  and  recommendations  on  the  questions  under  item  II 
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of  your  outline,  this  item  being  entitled,  ''Emergency  Unemployment 
Relief." 

In  the  order  in  which  the  questions  appear  in  your  outline,  the 

chest  recommends  as  follows: 

A.  "Should  the  State  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unem- 
ployment relief?" 

The  Community  Chest  believes  that  the  State  should  make  such 
appropriations.  In  the  first  place,  the  relief  in  certain  localities,  San 
Francisco  being  one  of  them,  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  its  own 
residents.  On  the  contrary,  such  communities  are  forced  to  handle 
cases  of  nonresidents  originating  in  other  parts  of  this  State,  and  like- 
wise from  beyond  its  boundaries.  In  times  such  as  these,  the  burden 
of  caring  for  local  need  is  overwhelming,  but  when  communities  are 
forced  to  care  for  the  nonresident,  whether  from  within  or  without 
boundaries  of  the  State,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  question  but  that 
the  State  should  share  in  meeting  the  problem.  In  the  second  place, 
even  though  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  nonresident  of  the  par- 
ticular locality,  the  Community  Chest  is  convinced  that  local  resources 
are  inadequate  to  meet  the  increasing  local  relief  problem.  It  is 
evidenced  not  alone  in  San  Francisco,  but  all  over  the  State,  that  local 
funds  are  rapidly  being  completely  exhausted,  with  little  prospect  of 
sufficient  additional  money  being  raised  in  local  units  to  meet  the 
problem.  We  believe  also  that  the  present  method  of  raising  all  neces- 
sary funds  for  relief  solely  in  the  local  communities,  which  as  a 
consequence  places  the  great  bulk  of  the  burden  on  the  real  property 
tax,  is  inequitable.  The  chest  is  not  undertaking  to  advise  the  com- 
mission the  amount  of  appropriations  which  the  State  should  make  for 
unemployment  relief,  as  that  is  a  question  which  the  commission  itself 
is  better  able  to  determine  than  the  Community  Chest  would  be. 

B.  "Should  there  be  any  maximum  limitation  to  the  amount  of 
State  aid  granted  to  any  given  municipality,  and  if  so,  what?" 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  measure  to  the  amount  of  State 
aid  granted  to  any  municipality  and  that  this  measure  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  fixed  by  the  State  Unemployment  Commission  which, 
as  stated  hereunder,  we  believe  should  be  continued  and  placed  in 
charge  of  administration.  This  measure  should  be  d^ermined,  at  least 
in  part,  by  the  self-help  of  the  local  community  towards  the  solution 
of  its  own  problems,  and  likewise,  by  the  amount  which  it  contributes 
through  the  public  funds,  and  through  private  sources,  to  the  relief 
problem.  The  question  of  population  and  of  need  and  the  ability  to 
contribute  publicly  and  privately  should  also  have  consideration.  Also, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  policy  of  the  local  community  towafds 
the  transient  and  its  tendency  to  pass  on  its  own  share  of  this  burden 
to  other  communities  as  well  as  the  pressure  which  its  policy  with 
respect  to  relief  may  put  upon  its  own  citizens  to  move  elsewhere. 

The  chest  feels  definitely  that  the  State  should  not  be  expected 
to  assume  the  complete  burden,  but  each  local  community  should  be 
expected  to  handle  a  fair  proportion  of  its  own  problem  based  on  its 
resources  and  population  and  its  relation  to  other  communities. 

C.  **Tf  the  State  should  oraut  aid  for  public  relief,  what  standards, 
if  anv,  in  the  distribution  of  such  aid  should  it  require  of  municioali- 
ties?"  ^  y 
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The  chest  recommends  that  the  existing  State  Unemployment 
Commission,  already  familiar  with  conditions  throughout  the  State, 
be  continued  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  such  State 
funds  for  public  relief  with  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  such  funds  would  be  distributed;  that  the  money  be  dis- 
tributed through  the  county,  or  city  and  county  governments ;  that  the 
county,  or  city  and  county  governments  be  permitted  to  use  in  their 
discretion,  as  their  investigators,  such  private  agencies  as  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Unemployment  Commission;  and  that 
the  State  Unemployment  Commission  permit  as  much  freedom  to 
individual  counties  in  the  matter  of  methods  of  administration  as  is 
practical. 

D.  *^What  are  the  best  methods  of  furnishing  unemployment 
relief  in  the  respective  communities  in  our  State?" 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  funds  be  used  for  work  and/or 
home  relief ;  that  the  individual  counties  be  permitted  to  use  their  own 
discretion  as  to  which  form  of  relief  shall  be  given  in  individual  cases ; 
and  that  the  basis  or  percentage  ratio  for  reimbursement  to  the  county 
by  the  State  be  the  same  for  work  relief  and  home  relief. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  work  of  your  commission  will  result  in 
an  efifeotive  plan  of  meeting  the  present  enormous  and  increasing  relief 
problem. 

Respectfully, 

Community  Chest  op  San  Francisco. 

(Signed)  Ray  W.  Smith, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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nii    nx.  •  ^P^il  29,  1932 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the 

California  State  Unemployment  Commission : 

The  problem  of  uiiemploymont  is  admittedly  a  very  complex 
problem  and  no  single  measure  will  fully  solve  it.  Neither  can  any 
single  agency  undertake  to  cope  with  it  by  itself.  It  will  require  the 
cooperation  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments,  management  of 
mdustry  and  the  cooperation  of  organized  labor,  in  order  to  success- 
rally  deal  with  this,  the  most  serious  challenge  to  our  national  welfare. 
The  research  staff  of  the  commission  has  undoubtedly  delved  into  the 
facts  as  to  the  extent  and  distribution  of  unemployment  and  the  very 
detrimental  effects  to  industry  and  commerce,  and  above  all  the  depths 
of  misery  and  suffering  which  the  worker  has  to  undergo  when  the 
ravages  of  unemployment  have  deprived  him  of  his  small  reserves  and 
have  undermined  his  mental  and  physical  health ;  his  own  morale,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  dependents,  his  wife  and  his  children,  who  can  see 
no  end  to  their  suffering  and  who  at  best  can  only  manage  to  keep 
alive  by  becoming  subjects  of  charity. 

The  problem  with  which  this  commission  is  dealing  is  twofold. 
Our  first  question  is  whether  the  unemployment  must  be  endured  like 
the  boils  of  Job,  or  whether  the  human  mind  has  sufficient  intelligence 
to  cope  with  the  situation  and  to  evolve  ways  and  means  for  controlling 
the  situation  so  that  we  moderate  the  upswing  of  the  bgHMM  level 
up  the  trough  of  depression.  "^^^^^ 

The  second  problem  is  of  course  that  of  alleviating  the  results  of 
unemployment  to  the  extent  that  we  fail  to  prevent  it.  From  the 
immediate  point  of  view  it  is  necessary  of  course  to  attempt  to  alleviate, 
but  such  methods  are  only  patch  work.  It  is  a  case  of  treating  the 
outward  manifestations  without  diagnosing  and  curing  the  real  cause 
of  the  trouble.  While  I  sympathize  with  the  good  motives  of  the  very 
good  people  who  are  enthusiastically  interested  in  labor  camps,  in 
bread  lines,  and  soup  kitchens,  I  am  far  more  interested  in  the  handling 
of  this  problem  in  a  much  more  constructive  and  adequate  manner. 
Even  unemployment  insurance,  of  which  I  am  heartily  in  favor,  is 
after  all  a  question  of  setting  aside  in  good  times  a  little  money  for 
the  purpose  of  handing  it  out  to  the  worker  when  he  is  thrown  out 
of  a  job.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  creating  a  reserve  for  the  worker  rather 
than  leaving  it  up  to  himself  to  think  of  the  rainy  day  and  to  provide 
for  it.  But  while  I  believe  in  this  distribution  of  the  unemployment 
risk  on  an  insurance  basis,  after  all  what  the  unemployed  men  and 
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women  of  this  nation  want  are  jobs,  and  unemployment  insurance  Avill 
not,  except  in  a  very  minor  way,  contribute  to  give  them  jobs.  It  is 
only  indirectly  as  the  purcliasing  power  tends  to  be  maintained  that 
work  is  created  through  iineinph)yment  insurance,  and  the  experience 
of  the  Euroi)ean  nations  who  have  maintained  unemployment  insurance 
for  some  time  proves  that  a  system  of  unemployment  insurance  does 
not  by  itself  tend  to  prevent  this  evil.  It  merely  ameliorates  the  evil 
effects  thereof  to  a  certain  extent.  It  has  been  suggested  that  certain 
unfortunate  effects  of  unemployment  insurance  can  be  met  through 
the  single  plant  method,  so  that  the  payments  made  by  each  employer 
shall  constitute  an  unemployment  reserve  of  his  firm  ancf  shall  be  so 
treated  in  the  accounts.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  give  the 
employer  an  effective  iiicentive  to  control  fluctuations  in  employment 
and  make  it  worth  his  while  to  stabilize  employment  in  his  own  plant, 
so  that  his  expense  for  unemployment '  insurance  will  be  lessened 
thereby. 

I  believe  that  the  economists  who  propose  this  measure  may  have 
the  right  answer  in  so  far  as  unem]^lovment  insurance  is  concerned, 
but  as  previously  stated,  the  entire  scheme  of  unemployment  insurance 
does  not  prevent  unemployment  except  in  a  very  indirect  way,  and 
even  the  single  plant  method  proposed  would  not,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
have  any  marked  effect  in  actually  preventing  unemployment. 

We  come  back  to  the  vital  problem  to  be  answered  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Unemployment  Commission.  What  can  the  State  of 
California  do  in  order  to  keep  its  citizens  employed?  A  program  of 
long  range  public  works  has  been  suggested  again  and  again  and  has 
been  enacted  into  the  law,  although  without  the  financial  reserves 
having  been  built  up  this  law  is  a  dead  letter  in  the  State  of  California. 
There  is  no  question  that  such  a  program  would  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  maintaining  employment  at  critical  periods,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  to  this  commission  that  legislation  be  prepared  and  pro- 
posed by  the  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  public  works 
laws  a  reality  by  building  up  sufficient  reserves  in  prosperous  times 
which,  when  released  in  periods  of  depression,  will  not  only  serve  to 
be  a  real  economy  for  the  State  in  that  its  construction  work,  instead 
of  being  done  when  costs  are  at  their  highest,  will  be  carried  on  when 
costs  have  moderated,  but  it  will  actually  serve  to  give  the  citizens  of 
California  jobs  at  the  time  when  they  need  them,  rather  than  to  attract 
a  lot  of  nonresidents  at  a  time  of  bo6ming  business,  thereby  inflating 
the  situation  still  more. 

Professor  Sumner  Slichter  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration  has  recently  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government,  as  well  as  prudent  private  business  management,  to  build 
up  a  surplus  in  good  times  and  to  use  up  this  surplus,  and  even  pos- 
sibly to  run  up  a  deficit,  in  bad  times,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
employment  conditions,  and  thereby  holding  business  and  industry  at 
an  even  keel. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  the  proper  legislation  drafted  and 
recommended  by  this  commission  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  very 
substantial  reserves  during  normal  times.  In  a  State  the  size  of  Cali- 
fornia one  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  would  be  none  too  much,  so 
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that  this  reserve,  togrether  with  the  credit  of  the  State,  can  be  released 
as  necessary  to  absorb  the  slack  in  periods  of  depression. 

Even  a  long  ranpre  program  of  public  works,  however,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  adequately  handle  the  problem  of  unemployment.  Private 
employment  must  be  regulated  for  this  purpose.  It  is  my  belief  that 
our  psychology  of  private  initiative  will  be  better  satisfied  if  the 
reserves  created  for  unemployment  insurance  can  be  used  primarily 
to  maintain  and  create  employment,  and  as  a  last  resort  as  relief  for 
unemployment. 

I  therefore  recommend  to  this  commission  that  the  reserves  to  be 
created  in  private  industry  can  be  released  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining and  stabilizing  employment  as  a  preferable  alternative  to  being 
used  for  the  payment  of  benefits  to  unemployed.  Such  a  method  would 
undoubtedly  bring  greater  difficulties  of  administration.  It  presup- 
poses a  certain  degree  of  control  over  business  which  may  be  obnoxious 
to  those  who  still  regard  the  opportunity  for  employment  in  the  conduct 
of  their  business  as  private  property  which  can  be  granted  or  denied 
at  their  own  selfish  will.  Employers  must  learn  that  in  assuming  the 
responsibility  for  management  of  industry  they  owe  a  debt  to  society 
to  manage  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  misery  and 
suffering  which  unemployment  is  responsible  for. 

Thus  far  it  can  truly  be  said  that  private  industry  has  failed  to 
acquit  itself  of  this  charge  in  any  satisfactory  mHiiner  whatsoever.  It 
becomes  necf'ssarv,  therefore  for  societv  to  reirulate  the  conduct  of 
business  to  this  extent,  that  the  increasing  mechanization  of  industry 
shall  not  be  pai#*^§Dr  in  ever  increasing  unemployment  and  in  the 
ever  wider  sweep  of  boom  and  depression. 

I  am  therefore  in  favor,  as  previously  stated,  of  creating  reserves 
in  the  form  of  contributions  from  the  employer  which  are  to  be  used 
in  times  of  stress  for  the  alternative  purpose  of  either  maintaining 
employment  or  as  a  last  resort,  of  helping  displaced  employees  to  tide 
over  the  period  of  unemployment. 

Another  fundamental  measure  which  is  certain  to  come,  just  as 
surely  as  the  twelve-hour  day  was  reduced  to  the  ten-hour  day  and  the 
ten-hour  day  was  finally  reduced  to  the  eight-hour  day,  is  the  change 
to  the  six-hour  day.  It  would  be  far  better  if  this  change  came  quickly, 
rather  than  as  a  result  of  prolonged  and  costly  struggle  between  capital 
and  labor.  To  this  end  the  weight  of  governmental  influence  should  be 
thrown  as  far  as  possible.  Legislation  recognizing  the  six-hour  day  as 
the  basis  of  all  public  works  and  in  all  public  employment  can  certainly 
pave  the  way  for  a  readier  adoption  of  this  fundamental  relief  for 
unemployment.  I  would  go  further  and  urge  governmental  interven- 
tion in  industry  to  the  extent  of  legislation  providing  for  the  general 
adoption  and  application  of  the  six-hour  day. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  define  the  exact  limits  and  phraseology  of  the 
legislation  designed  to  carry  out  these  ideas.  The  members  of  your 
honorable  commission,  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  some 
time  and  who  will  undoubtedly  continue  the  work  until  the  next  Legis- 
lature meets,  will  surely  be  in  a  better  position  to  bring  out  the 
practical  conclusions  of  these  ideas.  Permit  me,  however,  to  impress 
your  honorable  board  with  the  impbrtance  of  the  necessary  courage  to 
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venture  and  try  out  these  measures.  As  a  nation  we  have  had  the  dar- 
ing to  do  many  things  which  others  have  thought  impossible.  The  prae* 
tical  method  of  trial  and  error  and  improvement  by  experience  is  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  Anarlo-Saxon  mind.  We  can  not  expect  to 
find  a  perfect  remedy  that  will  be  brought  forth  full-fledged  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  We  must  assume,  however,  that  our  intelli- 
gence is  sufficient  to  know  in  what  direction  we  must  go  and  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  progress  in  that  direction,  to  profit  by  our  experi- 
ence and  to  improve  all  our  methods  of  handling  this  most  important 
problem  as  we  go  along.  Failing  this  couraireous  a])proach  to  the 
problem,  we  must  confront  the  most  serious  menace  that  our  national 
structure  has  ever  known.  It  has  been  remarked  that  thus  far  the 
most  serious  depression  has  been  faced  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens  without  loss  of  confidence  in  the  basic  soundness  of  our  govern- 
ment and  of  our  economic  structure,  but  as  the  pressure  of  deprivation 
continues  our  moral  reserves  are  being  depleted,  as  well  as  our  physical 
reserves.  Those  who  would  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  our  society 
are  gleefully  pointing  to  the  apparent  inability  of  our  society,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  take  care  of  the  constituent  members  of  our 
family.  In  the  wake  of  the  specter  of  depression  and  famine  follows 
the  gaunt  form  of  the  fanatically  destructive,  reaching  out  to  pull 
down  the  pillars  on  which  rest  the  foundation,  of  our  national  structure. 
Want  breeds  misery,  misery  breeds  desperation  and  desperation  has 
been  the  cause  of  many  a  government  tottering  to  its  ruin. 

But  let  me  repeat,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  courage,  we  have  the 
intelligence  and  we  must  have  the  will  to  meet  this  problem  just  as  we 
have  met  others,  to  meet  it  in  a  constructive  and  adequate  manner,  and 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  beneath  the  veneer  of.  greed,  of  the  strife  for 
the  almighty  dollar,  the  body  politic  of  our  nation  is  still  sound. 

Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda  County, 

By  William  Spooner,  Secretary. 

EXHIBIT  19.    Paper  Submitted  by  E.  T.  Grether^  Associate  Professor  of 

Economics,  University  of  California. 

Dr.  Louis  Bloch,  Secretary, 
California  Unemployment  Commission, 
State  Building,  San  Francisco. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Bloch: 

In  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  your  commission  to  obtain 
the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  citizens  of  tiie  State  of  California  with 
respect  to  measures  that  might  be  tskm  to  meet  the  very  pressing  prob- 
lem of  anemploynient  in  this  State,  I  wish  to  offer  the  lolhwfaig 
statement:  4liHiM|k 

The  unemployment  situation  with  which  we  must  d^^^^B  not 
be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  alleviating  merely^itlq||prary 
condition,  for  there  is  everj^  reason  to  believe  that  the  causes  are  deeply 
rooted  in  our  industrial  fabric  and  hence  will  not  yield  to  easy  pidli- 
atives.  We  are  feeling  the  effects  in  part  of  world-wide  readjustments 
traceable  to  the  catastrophic  intrusion  of  the  World  War  into  customary 
economic  relations;  even  more,  the  impact  of  our  rapidly  evolving 
indufi^ial  society  upon  lagging  economic  and  political  institutions.  The 
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problem  of  ultimate  adjustment  involves  an  intricate  balancing  of  mone- 
tary, banking,  credit,  technological,  population,  and  market  factors.  If 
any  sinorle  word  conveys  our  eeonomie  state  of  affairs  today  it  is  the 

word  maladjustment. 

Throughout  our  entire  economic  society  we  find  serious  maladjust- 
ments, both  general  and  specific,  as  for  instance,  between  our  rural 
industries  and  those  of  the  city,  between  the  rate  of  saving  and  the 
rate  of  spending,  between  interest  rates  and  the  accumulation  and  the 
demand  for  capital,  between  technological  progress  and  our  facility 
in  providing  new  occupations  or  ordered  leisure,  between  gold  and  our 
money  and  credit  structure,  between  our  various  industries  and  between 
sections  of  the  country.  In  brief,  there  are  so  many  intimately  involved 
seasonal,  cyclical  and  structural  factors  in  our  modern  industrial  com- 
plex as  to  force  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  can  not  be  expected  to 
solve  itself  by  an  unexpected  business  upturn.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  expect  some  amount  of  unemployment  to  be  normally  present  even 
in  *'good  times.** 

In  view  of  the  deeply  imbedded,  complicated  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem it  is  necessary  obviously  to  approach  it  from  various  of  its  aspects. 
I  wish  merely  to  voice  my  opinion  in  favor  of  one  of  the  many  pro- 
posals which  are  advanced;  viz,  a  system  of  unemployment  reserves. 
Among  the  various  measures  used  and  demanded  it  seems  to  me  this 
one  strikes  deepest. 

A  system  of  unemployment  reserves  would  not  be  without  evils  and 
abuses;  unfortunately,  its  effects  would  be  ''mixed";  yet  its  advantages 
on  a  proper  basis  appear  to  outweigh  any  of  its  alleged  defects.  In  so 
far  as  employers  contribute  to  such  a  fund  it  should  motivate  them  to 
provide  for  stabilized  operation  seasonally  and  cyclically.  As  a  general 
obligation  upon  industry  it  should  assist  in  dislodging  decadent  and 
parasitical  industries  more  rapidly.  Therefore,  it  would  follow,  too,  that 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  should  make  for  a  more  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  our  capital  resources.  More  important,  however,  is  the  con- 
sideration that  a  general  sj^stem  of  unemployment  reserves  would  assist 
in  overcoming  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  alternation  of 
prosperity  and  depression;  viz,  the  lack  of  effective  purchasing  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  masses.  During  periods  of  ''good  times"  when 
laborers  are  more  largely  employed  the  unemployment  reserve  fund 
would  be  accumulating  and  would  be  used  for  investment  purposes. 
Then,  as  overexpansion  in  various  directions  began  to  appear,  evi- 
denced by  a  considerable  increase  in  unemployment,  this  fund  would 
be  drawn  upon  for  consumption  purposes.  The  procedure  of  using 
the  fund  would  involve  the  sale  of  securities  which  would  transfer 
capital  resources  from  the  capital  market  to  the  spending  markets,  thus 
tending  to  reduce  the  rate  of  expansion  of  capital  equipment  and  to 
maintain  the  demand  in  the  retail  market.  It  seems  inevitable  thj|t  a 
mechanism  of  this  sort  would  tend  to  even  out  the  irregularidHNMHIl^ 
sumer  purchasing  and  thus  tend  in  part  to  alleviate  the  business  cycle. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  add  that  I  do  not  advocate  a  systi^  of 
unemployment  reserves  as  a  panacea.  I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that 
it  is  possible  or  even  desirable  to  achieve  a  genuinely  stabilized  indus- 
trial order.  Our  long  run  problem  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  our 
deeply  bedded  irregularities  as  largely  as  possible,  and  then  to  work  out 
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means  to  make  enforced  leisure  time  socially  productive,  culturally 
speaking.  A  wide,  adequate  system  of  unemployment  reserves  should 
make  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  bringing  of  security  to  thousands 
of  workers  at  present  on  local  doles  through  no  error  of  their  own. 

My  statement  has  been  in  terms  of  the  principle  alone;  if  it  be 
approved,  experts  in  this  field  will  be  able  to  devise  means  to  achieve, 
the  goal  at  least  in  part. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  B.  T.  Grether, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics,  University  of  California. 

BXHIBIT  20.    RMttfutioiw  by  th«  Kern  County  Labor  Council. 

(Submitted  by  Samuel  S.  White,  Kditor  Kern  County  Union  Labor  Journal) 

Bakersfield,  California,  May  3,  1932. 

BBSOIiUTEON 

Whereas,  We  having  been  extended  an  invitation  by  the  California 
State  Unemployment  Commission  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  unemployment  at  its  public  hearing  to  be  held  in  Fresno,  Cal., 
Monday,  May  9,  1932,  and 

Whereas,  Apparently  a  vast  majority  of  our  citizens  are  now  con- 
vinced that,  with  the  highly  efficient  mechanized  systems  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  in  our  country  today,  there  can  not  possibly 
be  employm«it  for  all  without  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  the  California  State  Unemployment 
Commission  to  recommend  that  the  State  of  California  enact  legislation 
leading  the  way  and  setting  an  example  for  private  industry  by  inaugu- 
rating a  five-day  week  and  a  six-hour  day  in  all  its  various  depart- 
ments and  political  subdivisions  wherever  practical  and  as  soon-  as 
possible,  thereby  distributing  the  necessary  tasks  to  be  done  among  a 
greater  number  of  its  citizens. 

The  Kern  County  Labor  Council, 
[seal]  (Signed)  W.  A.  Starr,  Secretary. 

Bakersfield,  California,  May  4,  1932. 
California  State  Unemplo3nnent  Commission. 
Gkntlemen : 

The  problem  of  unemployment  is  a  difficult  one  and  many  sided, 
and  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done, 
both  to  relieve  suffering  in  the  present  crisis  and  to  i^revent  suffering 
at  future  dates.  In  this  statement,  prepared  and  submitted  in  behalf 
of  Kern  County  Labor  Council,  which  is  an  affiliate  central  body  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  we  deal  with  one  s]iecific  proposal, 
namely,  employment  insuriemce,  more  commonly  called  "unemploy- 
ment insurance." 

We  urge  this  body  to  study  and  formulate  a  system  of  employment 
insurance  which  will  serve  to  mitigate  the  suffering  of  breadwinners 
and  their  families  because  of  the  failure  of  employers  to  provide  jobs, 
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both  in  normal  times  and  in  times  when  our  economic  machinery  has 
broken  down,  as  at  present. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  this  commission  that  large 
scale  unemployment  is  a  byproduct  of  the  modern  machine  age.  Your 
statisticians  are  better  informed  and  have  access  to  material  showing 
to  what  extent  the  machine  is  depriving  men  of  their  livelihood.  How- 
ever, suffering  due  to  unemployment  of  wage  workers  is  not  merely  a 
by-product  of  depression.  We  have  lar^re  numbers  of  unem])loyed  even 
in  times  of  so-called  prosperity,  while  we  have  always  had  unemploy- 
ment because  of  seasonal  character  of  certain  types  of  work. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  unemployment  has  taken  on  the  pro- 
portions of  national  calamity.  At  periodic  intervals  we  have  economic 
breakdowns  and  depressions.  At  such  times  we  face  the  problem  of 
unemployment  in  more  realistic  fashion.  But  always  in  the  past  when 
the  depression  has  passed,  we  have  forgotten  all  good  resolutions  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  suffering  and  distress  arising  from  lack  of 
jobs.  In  the  meantime  the  problem  grows  more  acute  even  in  ''normal*' 
and  "prosperity"  periods.  Let  us  hope  that  this  depression  will  be 
distinguished  from  others  in  that  the  American  people  finally  decide 
to  take  steps  to  prevent  starvation,  sickness  and  distress  because  of  lack 
of  work. 

The  United  States  is  practically  the  only  industrial  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  that  has  not  yet  adopted  a  system  of  employment 
insurance.  However,  in  this  nation  there  is  an  ever  growing  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  such  insurance.  In  California,  which  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  States  in  the  Union  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor  and  social  welfare  legislation,  employment  insurance  is  Avinning 
acceptance.  California  labor,  through  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  employment  insurance,  and  has 
worked  to  enact  into  law  a  bill  which  was  introduced  into  the  1931 
Legislature. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  electorate  of  this  State  will 
have  the  op])ortnnity  to  pass  upon  an  initiative  constitutional  amend- 
ment providing  for  a  scheme  of  employment  insurance,  at  the  November 
election.  Signatures  for  this  initiative  measure  are  now  being  collected. 

Certain  broad  principles  should  be  observed  in  any  system  of 
employment  insurance  for  this  State : 

(1)  Employment  insurance  to  be  most  effective  should  be  national 
in  scope,  but  experience  and  constitutional  law  teaches  us  that  in  this 
nation  there  are  almost  imsurmountable  obstacles  to  national  social 
welfare  legislation.  It  will  probably  take  years  before  we  can  achieve 
a  national  employment  insurance  law ;  probably  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment must  be  added.  Many  students  hold  that  our  Federal  form  of 
government  has  made  this  coimtry  the  most  backward  of  civilized 
nations  as  regards  labor  and  welfare  legislation.  California,  therefore, 
must  not  wait  until  the  nation  is  ready  for  a  national  employment 
insurance  scheme.  We  must  recognize  that  if  such  insurance  comes  in 
this  countrj^  it  will  come  through  the  action  of  the  various  States. 
What  is  desirable  is  that  the  employment  insurance  plans  of  the  States 
approximate  each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  as  great  a  conformity  as  is 
possible,  taking  into  consideration  varying  needs  of  States.  California 
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has  the  opportunity  to  do  a  great  service  to  her  sister  States  by  formu- 
lating an  employment  insurance  m^ure  that  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  the  United  States. 

(2)  Any  system  of  employment  insurance  that  seeks  to  remedy  the 
situation  should  be  compulsory  and  inclusive  of  all  types  of  labor. 
Voluntary  employment  insurance,  like  other  voluntary  industrial  wel- 
fare activities,  has  made  littie  progress  in  this  country.  Had  employers 
and  industry  accepted  their  obligations  and  responsibilities,  they  would 
long  ago  have  taken  steps  to  cope  with  the  problem  and  we  today 
would  not  have  the  widespread  suffering  that  exists.  But  operating 
as  we  are  under  a  profit  system,  employers  subordinate  every  humane 
and  soeial  interest  to  that  of  personal  or  corporate  profit,  and  they 
must  be  coerced  into  any  activities,  no  matter  how  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large,  that  interfere  or  threaten  to  interfere  with  profits. 
Nor  is  there  any  hope  that  those  industries  that  have  been  wrecked 
through  too  intensive  competition,  such  as  the  coal  and  textile  indus- 
tries, will  accept  voluntarily  any  scheme  of  employment  insurance. 
Experience  teaches  us  the  contrary.  We  find  that  many  of  the  volun- 
tary systems  of  employment  insurance  were  put  into  effect  under 
coercion  by  labor  unions,  sometimes  after  severe  struggles.  To  fail 
to  make  employment  insurance  compulsory  and  to  exclude  certain 
groups  of  workers  will  mean  that  those  industries  whose  workers  need 
the  most  protection  will  get-  the  least  benefits,  and  those  industries 
which  are  fairly  well  stabilized  and  where  the  need  is  least,  will  be  the 
first  to  adopt  voluntarj^  or  semi-voluntary  systems,  and  the  most 
desirable  plans.  We  must  also  consider  that  voluntary  insurance  will 
result  in  a  complete  lack  of  uniformity,  that  there  will  be  almost,  as 
many  types  of  insurance  as  there  are  industries. 

(3)  We  believe  that  contributions  in  any  system  of  employment 
insurance  should  be  pooled.  Many  industries  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  are  unable  to  support  any  system  of  insurance.  Yet  it  is 
the  workers  in  these  industries  that  need  such  insurance  the  most. 
Separation  of  contributions  into  funds  for  the  various  industries  has 
much  to  commend  it,  and  the  main  argument  in  favor  of  the  scheme  is 
that  it  gives  each  industry  an  incentive  to  stabilize  employment,  and 
thus  cut  insurance  costs.  But  in  our  opinion  this  "incentive"  is  over- 
emphasized. Our  industries  are  suffering  primarily  from  the  ravages 
of  the  capitalistic  system,  which  has  wastes  inherent  in  it,  wastes  of  such 
proportions  that  any  savings  through  ''incentive  to  stabilize"  are 
negligible.  There  are  distinct  gains  to  be  obtained  by  stabilization 
even  without  employment  insurance,  yet  few  industries  have  attempted 
to  obtain  those  gains. 

(4)  The  cost  of  employment  insurance  should  not  be  borne  by  the 
worker.  The  wage  or  salary  of  the  worker  is  more  often  than  not  insuf- 
ficient for  his  needs.  Even  in  our  ''prosperity"  years,  the  average 
wage  of  the  American  workingman  was  but  $1,308  a  year,  which  is 
much  less  than  the  subsistence  level  established  by  Federal  government 
experts.  The  worker  already  bears  the  heavy  burden  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  he  should  not  be  asked  to  sfioulder  further  the  burden  of 
insurance  to  prevent  unemployment. 
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(5)  In  the  last  analysis,  unemployment  is  the  result  of  and  is 
inherent  in  the  present  capitalist  system.  There  will  be  an  intensifica- 
tion oi  unemployment  as  our  machine  a^re  develops,  unless  society  steps 
in  and  asserts  its  responsibilities  and  duties  to  the  wgrker  who  is  thrown 
out  of  work  becanse  of  the  basic  fact  that  machines  are  operated  for  a 
few  instead  of  the  welfare  of  all.  There  can  be  no  complete  solution 
of  unemployment  until  society  is  ready  and  able  to  assure  every  man  a 
steady  job.  This  society  can  not  do  until  it  controls  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  The  best  that  society  can  do  under  present 
circumstances  is  to  see  that  no  one  starves,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
of  feeding  the  unemployed  may  be.  Otherwise,  we  face  the  alternative 
of  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  system  through  violent  means.  To 
merely  introduce  employment  insurance  without  some  corrective  fea- 
tures is  quite  likely  to  bankrupt  our  economic  system.  Such  corrective 
provision  should  place  the  greater  part  of  the  burden  of  caring  for 
the  unemployed  upon  those  who  profit  from  the  machines  that  take 
work  from  men.  Taxes  on  profits,  taxes  on  incomes  and  taxes  on 
inheritances  offer  these  corrective  means,  and  should  be  included  in  ,any 
system  of  employment  insurance. 

(6)  The  funetions  of  State  employment  oflSces  should  be  extended 
and  the  svstem  of  employment  insurance  must  be  definitely  connected 
with  the  State  employment  offices.  Private,  fee-charging  agencies  should 
be  prohibited.  There  would  be  no  need  for  them  if  enough-  State 
employment  offices  existed. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  state  that  we  have  made  no  attempt  to 
outline  a  comprehensive  employment  insurance  measure.  This  is  a 
task  for  experts.  We  have  submitted  a  few  recommendations  as  to 
what  we,  as  a  group  of  workers,  believe  to  be  desirable  in  any  system 
of  employment  insurance.  We  urge  this  bod}'  to  submit  a  scheme  of 
employment  insurance  to  the  State  Legislature  for  action  at  the  next 
session. 

(Signed)  Samuel  S.  White. 
Approved  by  Kern  County  Labor  Council  May  3,  1932. 
[seal]       (Signed)  W.  A.  Stakb,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

£XHIBIT    21.    Recommendations  of  the  Fresno  Community  Ch«st. 

(Submitted  by  Cburies  A.  Anger,  Secretary) 

Fresno,  California. 

State  Unemployment  Relief  G(»Bmi8Bion. 

(Gentlemen: 

The  Community  Chest  of  Fresno,  California,  recommends  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  California  upon  the  three 
following  proposals  for  State  participation  in  unemployment  relief: 

First :  We  appeal  to  the  State  Administration  for  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  its  State  highway  camps  for  unemployed  men  similar  to  those 
operated  prior  to  April  15th,  but  more  eztensiye  and  consequently 
utilizing  more  men. 

We  believe  this  request  is  justified  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
unemployment  problem  which  shows  no  promise  of  decreasing  during 
the  summer.  We  believe  further  that  the  State  Highway  Commission 
has  funds  available  which  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  that  such 
camps  can  be  operated  at  a  greater  economy  during  the  summer  months. 
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and  that  highway  construction  requiring  the  extensive  use  of  machinery 
shou  d,  as  far  as  practical,  be  deferred  in  the  interest  of  those  proiects 
which  utilize  a  maximum  of  hand  labor. 

Second :  We  petition  the  State  particularly  for  the  establishment 
ot  general  worlv  camps  similar  to  those  operated  during  the  past  winter 
and  spring  months,  but  on  an  expanded  basis,  many  times  greater  than 
last  winter's  program  for  three  thousand  men. 

We  believe  that  the  State  has  on  hand  or  can  secure  sufficient  funds 
to  make  this  program  possible. 

Third :  We  petition  for  State  participation  in  the  general  relief 

program. 

The  Community  Chest  of  Fresno  believes  that  the  present  relief 
situation  indicates  beyond  the  possibility  of  serious  doubt  that  local 
communities  will  be  unable  very  much  longer  adequatelv  to  meet  the 
relief  problem  from  local  resources.  The  Fresno  Chest'  believes  that 
it  is  not  the  propier  duty  of  the  chests  themselves  to  indicate  the  method 
by  which  the  necessary  funds  for  State  participation  in  the  relief 
program  be  raised.  We  believe,  however,  that  it  is  the  dutv  and  the 
responsibility  for  us  to  point  out  the  need,  definitely  and  positively 
and  to  insist  on  State  help.  ' 

We  particularly  urge  not  only  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  above 
recommendations,  but  also  prompt,  decisive  and  insistent  action.  We 
stand  ready  to  cooperate  in  every  effective  way  with  all  oOier  organiza- 
tions and  associations  in  furtherance  of  this  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

The  Fbbsno  Community  Chest,  Inc. 

(Signed)  Charles  A.  Anger, 
Executive  Secretary. 
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EXHIBIT  22.   A   Memorandum   from   tho   Employmont   Stabilization  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  1931  Legislature  created  the  California  State  Unemployment 
Commission,  and  authorized  this  commission  "To  investigate  prob- 
lems relatin^r  to  unemi)loyment,  with  a  view  to  formulating  and  recom- 
mending such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  STATE  to  take  proper 
steps  toward  the  solution  of  any  such  problems." 

In  March,  1932,  this  commission  issued  a  list  of  questions  dealing 
with  matters  receiving  consideration  by  their  body. 

The  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  of  the  State  Chamber 
has  given  careful  consideration  to  the  questions  submitted  by  the  State 
Commission,  and  the  State  Chamber  presents  herewith  a  memorandum 
dealing  with  these  questions. 

July,  1932. 

INTBODUCTOBY  STATEMENT 

Before  expressing  itself  on  the  questions  submitted  by  the  State 
Commission,  the  Employment  Stabilization  Committee  of  the  State 
Chamber  wishes  to  emphasize  several  firm  convictions,  which  are  felt 
to  be  fundamental  to  any  consideration  of  the  whole  unemployment 

question:  .  j  v  • 

1.  No  one  STATE  can  control  the  forces  causing  depressed  busi- 
ness and  unemployment.  Business  leadership  in  California  can  exer- 
cise a  degree  of  control  over  the  extent  to  which  we  are  influenced  by 

these  forces. 

2.  During  critical  times,  many  unwise  and  unsound  short-time 
programs  are  reacHly  developed  without  relation  to  their  long-time 
effect  upon  our  economic  and  social  structures.  Measures  of  expe- 
diency, frequently  necessary  in  times  of  stress,  should  not  be  permitted 
to  interfere  with  long-time  baac  programs. 

3.  No  single  issue  of  today  is  receiving  more  earnest  thought  by 
industry  than  the  broad  problem  of  its  social  responsibilities.  There 
is  rapidly  growing  a  widespread  feeling  that  if  American  business  does 
not  develop  more  effective  means  to  assure  continuity  of  employment 
and  security  to  workers,  legislation  eventually  will  extend  State  and 
Federal  control  and  lay  the  burden  upon  business  through  taxation. 

4.  Readjustments  in  public  services  and  reduction  in  governmental 
expenditures  must  be  made  conditions  precedent  to  business  recovery. 
Excessive  and  unbalanced  tax  burdens  are  important  factors  among  the 
causes  that  have  built  up  unemployment.  Every  project  involving 
governmental  expenditures  must  be  justified  by  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  pay  its  cost.  Public  expenditures  whicli  are  rationally  calculated 
to  relieve  acute  distress  can  not  now  be  curtailed,  but  all  other  govern- 
mental expenditures  must  be  examined  with  an  eye  to  rigid  economy. 
With  particular  regard  for  present  unemployment  conditions,  however, 
programs  for  reduction  of  governmental  costs  should  strive  to  effect 
economies  wdth  the  least  possible  swelling  of  the  ranks  of  unemployed ; 
with  reductions  in  salaries  and  spreading  or  rotating  work  preceding 
personnel  reductions.  In  order  to  set  in  motion  the  many  private  busi- 
ness activities  creating  employment  for  our  people,  confidence  in  the 
future  must  be  restored.  To  allay  fear  of  present  and  future  increased 
tax  burdens,  public  services  must  be  restricted  to  necessities  and  govmi- 
ment  expenditures  must  be  held  down  to  the  niiTilminn. 
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5.  Definite  changes  are  rapidly  taking  place  in  our  economic 
structure  characterized  by  the  growing  problem  of  providing  work  for 
a  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  our  population,  no  longer  required 

in  producing  the  so-called  necessities  of  life.  As  a  consequence,  the 
present  unemployment  question  is  primarily  a  social  problem,  and 
only  secondarily  an  industrial  problem.  Greater  public  recognition 
and  consciousness  of  this  situation  must  be  developed. 

6.  Creation  of  overlapping  employment  agencies  is  in  a  large 
degree  working  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  problem.  While  properly  run 
agencies  render  valuable  aid  in  relocating  [the]  jobless  in  employment, 
they  can  not  create  jobs  where  no  actual  demand  for  labor  exists.  The 
more  effective  method  is  to  deal  with  the  question  from  the  top  down ; 
involving  the  principle  of  action  being  governed  by  previews  of  work 
•available.  The  nucleus  of  such  a  process  lies  in  central  clearing  house 
agency  activity  in  determining,  as  far  as  possible  in  advance,  demands 
for  labor  and  corresponding  data  as  to  people  available  at  the  periods 
required.  • 

7.  Most  proposals  for  employment  stabilization  entirely  overlook 
the  practical  problem  of  whether  industry  has  the  financial  ability  to 
support  and  sustain  them.  Long-time  measure  that  do  not  presuppose 
the  operation  of  the  business  on  a  profitable  basis  are  largely  idle 
theories.  Recommendations  contained  in  this  report  are  made  with 
definite  recognition  that  their  practicability  fundamentally  rests  upon 
the  ability  of  business  to  bear  the  costs. 

committee's  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  COMMISSION'S  QUESTIONS 

(Note — ^In  each  instance,  the  word  Question'^  refers  to  questions 
submitted  by  the  State  Commission;  and  the  word  Recommendation' ' 
refers  to  viewpoints  of  the  State  Chamber's  Unemployment  Stabiliza- 
tion Committee.) 

QUESTION  I.    STABILIZATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

What  action,  if  any,  should  be  taken  to  promote  among  employers  of  labor 
the  practice  of  regularization  of  employment  in  order  to  do  away,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, with  the  BO-called  seasonal  and  other  employment? 

REGOMakfENDATION. 

The  regularization  of  employment,  apart  from  merely  seasonal 
stabilization,  is  a  part  of  the  general  problem  of  stabilizing  business. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  business  management,  as  far  as  practical, 
to  initiate  and  administer  sound  and  feasible  practices  to  provide  the 
Inaximiim  amount  of  continuous  employment  throughout  the  year.  This 
responsibility  should  be  exercised  by  business  through  its  own  organ- 
izations. 

Sincere  and  constructtve  measures  have  been  undertaken  by  many 
firms  to  perform  this  responsibility,  and  have  aoeompliidied  results 
of  value. 

If  we  are  approximating  the  point  where  the  .total  neeessary  woi^ 
no  longer  requires  the  total  available  labor,  the  expedient  most  obvi- 
ously equitable  is  so  to  spread  the  work  that  all  workers  may  join  in 
it,  as  equally  as  practicable,  and  on  such  part-time  basis  as  the  situation 
may  require. 
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As  a  temporary  expedient  this  practice  is  having  frequent  and 
localized  trials  with  uniformly  good  results.  To  realize  its  possibilities 
on  a  broad  scale,  so  that  it  may  be  of  general  benefit,  the  procedure 
requires  more  general  national  application  than  it  has  had. 

The  extent  to  which  the  principle  is  operating  is  in  itself  sufficient 
reason  why  the  spreading  of  work  should  be  continued  until  the  recov- 
ery eliminates  the  need. 

Many  successful  steps  have  been  undertaken  to  reduce  seasonal 
unemployment;  mainly  founded  on  the  principle  of  planning  a 
budgeted  production,  and  producing  at  as  constant  rate  as  possible 
throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  extension  of  this  prac- 
tice, as  evidence  indicates  most  lines  of  industry  have  flexible  types  of 
activity  which  may  be  retimed  for  operation  during  slack  or 
season  periods.  This  calls  for  intensive  analysis,  by  each  organization,- 
of  its  operating  methods,  and  development  of  in^vidual  plans  to  fit 
«ach  specific  set  of  circumstances. 

In  California,  there  are  definitely  known  periods  during  which 
operations  of  various  industry  groups  are  seasonally  at  lower  levels. 
Accumulation  of  .flexible  operations  until  such  periods  [are  over]  can 
contribute  materially. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  the  extension  of  these 
practices  to  all  business  organizations.  The  State  Chamber's  com- 
mittee, together  Avith  many  local  civic  organizations  and  trade  bodies, 
have  for  the  past  year  boon  engaged  in  vigorous  efforts  to  stimulate 
such  action  throughout  the  State.  This  work  has  drawn  national 
attention. 

The  STATE  can  best  contribute  to  this  desirable  objective  by 
adopting  and  extending  these  principles  throughout  its  own  depart- 
ments and  divisions;  and  by  assisting  the  forward  looking  business 
elements  to  extend  these  practices  to  all  private  business  enterprises 
throughout  the  State. 

Such  methods  as  spreading  available  work  among  a  larger  num- 
ber of  workers  by  shorter  work  periods ;  elimination  of  violent  seasonal 
fluctuations  in  employment,  etc.,  are  not  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
industries,  but  vary  widely  according  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions of  individual  industries  and  organizations.  Therefore  no  legis- 
lative or  mandatory  provisions,  definitely  fixing  and  regulating  uniform 
and  inflexible  periods  of  emplo3nnent,  should  be  enacted. 

QUESTION  II.    EMERGENCY  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF. 

A.  Should  the  State  make  appropriations  for  emergency  unemployment  r^ef? 

B.  Should  there  be  any  maximum  limitation  to  the  amount  of  S;tate  ttM 
granted  to  any  given  municipality,  and  if  so,  what? 

C.  If  the  State  should  grant  aid  for  public  relief,  what  standards,  if  any,  in 
the  distribution  oi  such  aid  should  it  require  of  municipalities? 

D.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  fumishins  unmepii^nnent  relief  in  the 
respective  commnnitieB  in  our  State? 

RESGOMMBNDATIONS.    Questions  A,  B,  G  and  D. 

It  is  properly  the  function  of  each  community  to  take  care  of  its 
own  resident  unemployed,  and  the  State  should  not  make  appropria- 
tions for  direct  relief  for  such  purposes. 
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However,  many  California  communities  have  largely  exhausted 
their  own  resources  because  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  tremendous 
nuiiibers  of  nonresident  transients.  This  is  a  burden  that  can  not,  and 
should  not,  be  carried  by  these  individual  communities  without  aid. 

Ordinarily,  STATE  expenditures  for  unemployment  relief  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  undertakin*»-  necessary  yiublic  construction  and  improve- 
ment projects,  and  the  providing  of  employment  incidental  thereto. 
The  present  problem  confronting  many  California  comrauniti(s,  of 
providing  relief  to  nonresidents,  is  an  extraordinary  condition,  and 
calls  for  unusual  emergency  measures.  The  Federal  governnient.  and 
not  the  State  government,  has  the  first  responsibility  in  providing  sue-h 
aid,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  non-California  residents  involved. 
Primarily,  the  transient  problem  is  a  national  question,  and  only 
secondly  a  California  question  if  Federal  assistance  is  not  forthcoming. 

State  aid,  if  eventually  imperative  because  of  unavailing  efforts  to 
secure  Federal  action,  will  necessarily,  and  quite  probably  under  the 
circumstances,  be  along  self -protective  lines;  aimed  to  discourage  migra- 
tion of  indigents  from  other  States  to  California,  and  reduce  the  load 
on  California  communities.  While  action  of  this  character  is  drastic, 
purely  self-protective  and  does  not  contribute  to  permanent  solution 
of  the  problem,  it  becomes  a  necessary  expedient  in  absence  of  effective 
nati(mal  measures. 

During  the  past  winter,  upon  strong  recommendation,  the  State 
of  California  established  a  "State  Work  Camp  Plan,"  primarily  to 
discourage  transients  crossing  our  borders  from  other  States,  and  also 
to  provide  some  measure  of  relief  to  local  communities  confronted  with 
overwhelming  numbers  of  these  transients.  This  State  activity  should 
be  continued  for  the  time  being,  as  those  taken  care  of  in  these  camps 
are  required  to  perform  necessary  fire  trail  construction,  and  other 
productive  work. 

Should  vigorous  steps  to  secure  Federal  action  fail,  State  assist- 
ance, in  critical  cases,  will  undoubtedly  become  necessary.  Under 
such  extreme  circumstances,  departure  from  the  normal  sound  policy 
of  basing  State  expenditures  on  work  relief  programs,  appears  a  justi- 
fiable emergency  procedure  in  view  of  the  possible  economies  that  could 
be  effected;  as  the  same  total  expenditures  through  direct  aid  to  our 
qualified  existing  local  relief  agencies  could  provide  more  widespread 
relief  than  if  expended  on  work  relief  through  State  projects. 

Repeated  and  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  State  Cham- 
ber, together  with  many  other  agencies,  to  secure  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  government  of  a  national  responsibility  on  this 
very  definite  national  social  problem.  Perseverance  has  developed  a 
somewhat  clearer  understanding  in  Washington  of  our  viewpoint— 
that  the  question  is  not  one  that  can  be,  nor  should  be,  met  and  handled 
locally  by  California  or  its  communities. 

The  first  objective  should  be  to  follow  up  vigorously  the  ground 
thus  gained.  The  State,  and  its  communities,  together  with  our  civic 
and  business  organizations,  should  make  every  effort  to  secure  a  Federal 
recognition  of  its  responsibility,  and  secure  adequate  Federal  assistance. 

No  one  committee,  agency  or  community  is  in  a  position  to  suggest 
the  best  methods  of  furnishing  unemployment  relief  in  the  respective 
communities  of  our  State.    The  combined  experience  and  judgment 
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of  many  agencies  can  contribute  materially  to  the  development  of  most 
effective  and  practical  methods. 

The  State  Chamber  Committee  recommends  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  call  a  conference,  this  summer,  of  representa- 
tives of  agencies  from  each  community  in  California,  which  in  its  judg- 
ment are  best  qualified  to  carry  on  unemployment  rolief  in  their 
respective  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
methods  of  furnishing  relief  in  those  communities,  and  to  exchange 
mutual  information  both  with  respect  to  relief  activities  and  raising  of 
local  funds  for  local  relief  purposes.  Questions  of  State  aid  should 
not  be  part  of  such  a  conference,  and  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  should  limit  its  function  in  this  particular  matter  to  that  of 
convening  the  local  groups  into  joint  conference. 

QUESTION  in.    TECHNOLOGICAL  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

A.  What  should  be  done  with  respect  to  the  disappearance  of  skilled  occupa- 
tions and  to  unemployment  caused  by  labor-gaving  machinery,  changes  in  the  con- 
sumption habits  of  the  public,  and  business  mergers  and  consolidations? 

B.  How  and  to  what  extent  can  the  State  public  employment  agencies  be 
strengthrnod  to  enable  them  to  direct  workers  displaced  by  machinery  to  new  or 
different  occupations  and  Industries?  >     '  ' 

G.  To  what  extent  can  vocational  reeducation  effectively  meet  the  problem  of 
the  displacement  of  trade  skill? 

D.  What  are  the  facts  regarding  arbitrary  age  limits  in  industry,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  aid  those  affected?  \ 

RBCOMMENDATIONS--Qu^itioM  A. 

Individual  oro^anizations  can  contribute  materially  to  modifying 
the  problem  by  giving:  greater  advance  consideration  to  ways  and  means 
of  accommodating  displaced  workers  within  their  own  organizations, 
before  new  mechanical  appliances  are  installed. 

Wherever  the  cumulatiYe  effect  of  labor-saving  inventions  tends 
to  require  less  of  the  world's  total  available  labor  for  the  world's  total 
work,  a  redistribution  and  wider  spreading  of  work  is  inevitable. 

There  is  evidence  of  recent  migration  from  cities  to  the  country, 
which  is  a  reversal  of  the  process  that  has  been  taking  place  for  many 
years.  This  is  largely  caused  by  accumulation  in  cities  of  many  thou- 
sands of  farm-trained  and  farm-minded  people,  who  are  facing  the 
alternative  of  starvation  or  charity,  and  who  are  going  back  to  the 
land  purely  for  reasons  of  self-sustenance.  There  appear  to  be  oppor- 
tunities of  encouraging  this  movement,  in  conjunction  with  processes 
of  decaitraUzihg  industry,  to  permit  both  part-time  labor  on  a  wage 
basis  and  part-time  farm  activities  on  a  sustenance  basis:  In  Cali- 
fornia particularly,  this  could  fit  into  the  peak  harvesting  labor 
demands  of  seasonal  agricultural  industries,  by  providing  increased 
available  harvest  labor  supplies.  While  this  process  has  some  conflict 
with  economic  aspects  of  present  agricultural  conditions,  it  is  felt  that 
the  social  problems  involved  appear  broader,  at  the  present  time,  than 
the  strictly  economic  con&iderati(m. 

i  ■  I!  ' 

Questions  B  and  C 

Vocational  reeducation  is  a  function  of  industry  and  essentially  a 
job  problem.  Employees  trained  in  industry  progress  upward  through 
various  jobs  in  the  industrial  proeess,  and  tend  to  reach  those  levels 
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that  are  commensurate  with  their  ability  and  ambition.  As  a  part  of 
those  requirements  which  the  committee  feels  necessary  for  a  more 
general  stabilization  of  employment,  it  is  industry's  responsibility  to 
develop  a  more  flexible  personnel.  This  method  and  process  of  train- 
ing makes  possible  a  quicker  and  wider  adaptation  of  personnel  to 
current  conditions  than  would  any  systems  of  vocational  reeducation 
undertaken  after  the  need  for  the  same  develops. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  obligation  of  vocational  reeduca- 
tion rests  fundamentally  on  industry,  ratlier  than  on  a  policy  of  con- 
tinuing increasing  public  expenditures,  which  in  the  latter  instances 
are  beyond  and  outside  the  industrial  day  to  day  viewpoint. 

Question  D 

With  respect  to  arbitrary  age  limits,  the  committee  believes  that 
industry,  when  and  as  it  is  able,  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
providing  surpluses  or  resources  to  meet  its  pension  obligations,  in 
accordance  with  the  obligations  of  that  industry. 

QUESTION  IV.   RBSTRIOnON  OF  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

A.  Should  the  hours  of  labor  of  adults  and  of  minors  be  restricted  with  a 
Tiew  to  bringing  about  greater  employment-  oi^rtanities? 

1.  If  so,  what  should  be  the  maximum  hours  of  work  per  day  and  per  week? 

B,  Should  the  policy  of  restricting  the  number  of  hours  per  day  and  the 
number  of  days  per  week  apply  only  during  periods  of  business  depression^  or  should 
it  be  made  a  permanent  policy? 

REGOMMBNDATIONS-^estion  A. 

As  already  pointed  out,  varying  and  flexible  reductions  in  hours 
of  labor  appear  necessary,  in  view  of  the  smaller  number  of  man-hours 
of  work  available,  and  the  problem  of  spreading  less  work  over  a  fairly 
constant  working  population. 

Reduced  hours  of  work  per  capita  should  be  worked  out  by 
industry,  and  should  not  be  attempted  by  legislation.  Present  legis- 
lation in  the  case  of  minors  appears  adequate. 

In  fact,  the  compulsory  imposition  of  uniform  or  standard  shorter 
work  periods  would  defeat  the  very  purposes  intended  to  accomplish. 
Spreading  of  work,  through  shorter  work  periods,  must  be  made  to  fit 
load  factors  in  individual  firms,  which  vary  widely.  Many  firms  advise 
they  are  now  providing  greater  enployment  to  more  wage  earners  than 
would  be  the  case  if  they  were  required  to  adopt  a  standard  work 
period  ;  and  also  that  establishment  of  such  regulations  would  cause 
reductions  in  employment  rather  than  increases  in  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Question  B 

Restriction  of  hours  of  labor  should  not  be  governed  by  permanent 
policies,  but  should  be  flexible  according  to  changing  conditions  and 
variations  in  industries. 

QUESTION  V.   PUBLIC  WORKS. 

A.  Should  legrislation  be  enacted  providing  for  the  advance  planning  of  public 
works  and  for  the  setting  up  of  reserve  funds  for  such  public,  works  to  be  used  only 
in  periods  of  business  depression? 
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1.  If  so,  should  there  be  central  planning  boards  to  make  sach  advance  plan- 
ning more  dFective? 

RECOMMENDATION. 

Public  works  generally  are  carried  on  under  three  main  and  sep- 
arate jurisdictions,  namely,  Federal,  State,  and  local.  State  legislation 
alone  could  have  only  limited  applicability,  in  view  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  public  improvements  in  California  carried  on  by  Federal  and 
local  governmental  agencies. 

The  timely  execution  of  programs  of  essential  public  works  unques- 
tionably provides  important  work  relief  during  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment distress,  in  addition  to  a  larg:e  volume  of  regular  and  continuous 
employment.  However,  disproportionate  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  emergency  relief  benefits  of  public  construction,  as  a  majority 
of  unemployed  are  of  a  class  of  wage  earners  unfitted  for  this  type 
of  work,  and  can  not  be  shifted  in  a  mass  from  normal  work  to 
emergency  construction. 

From  the  long-time  viewpoint,  governmental  projects  can  be  more 
largely  timed  during  periods  when  normal  employment  requirements 
of  private  business  are  at  lowest  levels.  Orderly  plannin*,'-  in  this 
respect  makes  possible  more  orderly  budget  provisions  and  tends  to 
reduce  the  necessities  for  emergency  action. 

Adequate  organization  appears  to  exist  in  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  to  administer  State  construction  activities  along  sound 
and  constructive  lines,  and  legislation  of  the  character  suggested 
appears  both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

During  the  past  two  years  tremendous  emphasis  has  been  given  to 
the  stimulation  of  public  construction  projects,  to  provide  emergency 
relief.  Under  the  spot  light  of  this  special  attention,  many  customs  and 
regulatiims  were  found  which  prevent  speedy  and  quick  execution  of 
governmental  projects;  and  public  constructi<m  as  a  flexible  v^de  of 
quick  relief  has  been  materiidly  discounted. 

Any  i^stem  of  public  construction  involves  the  expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental expenditures,  and  consequently  increased  taxation.  There 
is  very  definitely  a  line  of  demarcation  between  that  point  where 
feasible  and  essential  public  works  should  be  undertaken,  and  where 
over-extension  of  governmental  activity  imposes  exorbitant  tax  bur- 
dens, and  impairs  the  capacity  of  private  business  to  conduct  operations 
at  a  profit  and  maintain  jobs  and  employment. 

The  committee  recognizes  a  limited  utility  in  public  construction 
as  an  employment  relief  measure,  but  feels  that  efforts  to  have  govern- 
mental authority  undertake  improvement  projects  for  the  sole  and  only 
purpose  of  providing  employment  is  both  wasteful  and  economically 
unsound. 

QUESTION  VI.    UNBMPLOinifENT  RESERVES  AND  GOBiPENSATION. 

A.  Should  a  system  of  eompnlsory  unemplojnneiit  compensation  be  adopted? 

1.  If  so,  should  such  a  system  be  maintained  by  contributions  from  employort 
only,  or  also  by  contributions  from  employees,  or  the  employees  and  the  State? 

2.  Should  a  system  of  unemployment  compensation  be  devised  to  act  as  a 
financial  inducement  to  industry  to  bring  about  regularization  of  employment? 

B.  If  you  do  not  favmr  the  adoption  of  compulsory  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, what  altematiYe  proposal,  if  any,  do  you  have? 
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REOOHMENDATIONS--Question  A. 

The  committee  does  not  favor  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory unemployment  compensation. 

The  committee  believes  that  no  State,  individually,  can  make 
effective  any  system  of  compulsory  unemployment  insurance  or  com- 
pensation. 

^  State  compulsory  unemployment  compensation  would  place  an 
additional  tax^  burden  upon  California  business  organizations,  further 
impairing  their  ability  to  maintain  present  jobs,  and  retarding  their 
reemployment  of  additional  workers.  The  committee  again  emphasizes 
its  bdief  (paragraph  No  4  in  Introductory  Statement)  that  reduction 
in  governmental  expenditure  and  taxation  are  essential  to  business 
recovery  and  the  creation  of  employment. 

State  action  alone  on  this  matter  would  increase  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting business  in  California,  tiiereby  decreasing  the  ability  of  Cali- 
fornia organizations  to  compete  with  firms  operating  in  other  States 
which  have  no  such  regulations.  Past  experienee  has  clearly  i^own 
that  inequalities  in  regulation  between  California  and  other  States  with 
respect  to  stockholders'  liability  laws,  inheritance  taxes,  and  similar 
matters,  discourage  capital  from  coming  into  California.  Desirable 
new  industries  are  influenced  from  coming  into  California,  and  firms 
operating  in  the  State  are  induced  to  relocate  in  other  States,  by  reason 
of  such  unequal  regulations. 

Several  members  of  the  committee  who  represent  large  employers, 
as  well  as  others  who  have  submitted  evidence,  have  advised  that  their 
present  pay  rolls  would  be  materially  reduced  if  they  were  compelled 
immediately  to  set  up  a  percentage  pay  roll  as  an  unemployment 
reserve.  The  committee  is  particularly  impressed  with  the  progress 
which  many  individual  firms  and  groups  of  employers  have  already 
made,  voluntarily,  toward  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  their 
emploj^ees,  the  stabilization  of  employment,  and  the  alleviation  of  dis- 
tress; and  believes  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve,  protect  and 
encourage  such  constructive  programs. 

Compulsory  regulations  would  unquestionably  curtail  the  initiative 
of  private  industry  in  meeting  this  problem.  They  would  have  less  far 
reaching  benefits  than  well  organized  private  plans;  since  the  better 
equipped  industries  with  liberal  plans  would  be  inclined  to  reduce  their 
efforts  to  limits  required  by  compulsory  regulations,  which  latter  obvi- 
ously must  be  adjusted  to  the  ability  of  weaker  business  units. 

Finally,  there  appear  to  be  insurmountable  difficulties  in  applying 
the  principle  of  unemployment  reserves  to  the  vast  numbers  of  casual 
and  seasonal  labor.  No  system  has  yet  been  evolved  to  cover  these 
classes  of  labor.  Without  permanency  of  employment,  unemployment 
insurance  is  not  insurance,  since  no  actuarial  basis  is  possible. 

Question  B 

The  committee  believes  that  the  problem  of  providing  for  unem- 
ployment benefits  should  be  left  to  private  initiative,  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  sound  public  opinion.  Recently  in  a  number  of  cases 
steps  have  been  taken  by  American  industry  to  meet  this  specific 
problem.  Business  management  is  at  this  time  giving  greater  consider- 
ation than  ever  before  to  the  problem  at  hand,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
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welfare  of  workers.  This  movement  should  he  encouraged  at  this  time 
rather  than  stifled  hy  legislative  action. 

This  committee  desires  to  emphasize  strongly  to  employers  its 
belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  development  of  voluntary  unemployment 
benefit  plans.  The  Committee  believes  that  business  should,  upon  its 
own  initiative,  immediately  take  steps  to  set  aside  from  its  earnings  in 
financially  good  years,  employment,  reserves  to  aid  in  stabilization  of- 
employment;  such  reserves  tO  protect  its  employees  the  same  as  a  sur* 
plus  protects  its  capital. 

Nationally,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  voting  organizations  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  endorsed  the  proposition 
that  -  'employers  individually  and  collectively  should  provide  adequate 
reserves  for  unemployment  and  other  benefits  for  their  employees.'' 

•  The  committee  believes  that  any  system  or  plan  of  unemployment 
compensation,  regardless  of  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  is  funda- 
mentally dependent  upon  the  financial  ability  of  industry  and  business 
to  accumulate  reserves. 

4 

QUESTION  VII.    EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

A.  What  provision,  if  any,  should  be  made  to  enlarge  the  usefulness  of  the 
present  system  of  State  free  employment  offices? 

BBCOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  Elimination  of  present  duplication  between  State  and  Federal 
agencies,  as  operation  of  Federal  employment  agencies  in  California  as 
now  conducted  has  meant  duplication,  confusion,  and  with  particular 
relation  to  agriculture,  has  been  wholly  ineffective. 

2.  More  quickly  available  and  centralized  information  on  employ- 
ment conditions  and  opportunities  in  various  localities  and  industries. 

3.  Employers  should  have  a  more  direct  share  in  the  management 
of  State  free  employment  offices,  as  the  ability  of  these  offices  to  func- 
tion effectively  is  largely  dependent  upon  employers*  cooperation  and 
utilization  of  the  agencies' facilities. 

4.  In  view  of  the  interstate  character  of  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee suggests  the  creation  of  some  form  of  Federal  clearing  house  for 
employment  administered  by  a  commission  or  body  eoibposed  of  equal 
representation  on  the  part  of  employers  and  employees. 

5.  More  systematic  efforts  should  be  made  to  properly  classify  and 
grade  applicants  for  positions  to  preyent  sending  out  misfits  from 
employment  offices. 
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Oakland. 

John  Mapel, 
,  Pres.,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

E.  W.  Mason, 

Vice  Pres.,  Western  Pacific 
R.  R.,  San  Francisco. 

Preston  McKinney, 
Vice  Pres.,  Canners  League  of 
Calif.,  San  Francisco. 

A.  T.  Mercier, 
Vice  Pres.,  Pacific  Electric  Rail- 
way, Los  Angeles. 

C.  B.  Moore, 
Gen.  Mgr.,  West.  Growers  Pro- 
tective Assn.,  Los  Angeles. 


W.  K.  Etter, 

Gen.  Mgr.,  Santa  Fe  R.  R.,  Los 

Angeles. 
Will  Fischer, 

Vice  Pres.,  So.  Calif.  Edison 

Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
S.  Parker  Frisselle, 

Mgr.  Kearney  Vineyards,  Kear- 
ney Park,  Fresno. 
Wylie  Giflin, 

Pres.,  California  Raisin  Pool, 

Fresno. 
S.  C.  Haver, 

Pers.  Mgr.,  So.  Calif.  Edison 

Co.,  Los  Angeles. 
C.  N.  Hawkins, 

Agriculturist,  HoUister. 
Robert  G.  Hooker,  Jr., 

Asst.  to  Pres.,  Gladding  McBean 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 
W.  E.  Hotchkiss, 

Graduate,  Business  Scho<^ 

Stanford  University. 
Rockwell  D.  Hunt, 

Economist,  University  of  So. 

Calif.,  Los  Angeles. 
C.  B.  Hutchison, 

Dean,  College  of  Agriculture, 

University  of  California. 
Watt  Moreland, 

Vice  Pres.,  Moreland  Truck  Co., 

Los  Angeles. 
Philip  H.  Patchin, 

Asst.  to  Pres.,  Standard  Oil  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
N.  R.  Powley, 

•  Vice  Pres.,  Pac.  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
Norman  Silborling. 

Silberling  Research  Corp.,  San 

Francisco. 
Percy  Slater, 

Asst.  to  Gen.  Mgr.,  Southern 

Pacific  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
WUlis  J.  Walker, 

Vice  Pres.,  Red  River  Lumber 

Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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EXHIBIT  23.    Program  of  Communist  Party  of  California  from  the  "Western 

Worker"  of  May  1,  1932. 

(Submitted  at  public  hearings) 
AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  WAGE  CUTS 

1.  To  give  every  unemployed  worker  immediate  cash  relief,  no 
eviction,  gas  and  electric  shut-offs,  beo^^ise'  of  nonpayment  of  rent  by 
the  unemployed. 

2.  We  demand  a  permanent  system  of  social  insurance  at  the 
expense  of  the  employers  providing  for  full  wages  to  the  unemployed 
workers,  support  of  sick  and  aged,  and  for  the  support  of  women  unable 
to  work  because  of  child-birth. 

3.  These  funds  shall  be  raised  by  a  graduated  tax  on  all  incomes 
above  $3,000.  All  salaries  of  city  officials  above  $3,000  shall  go  to  the 
relief  funds,  and  no  taxation  Of  city  employees  earning  less  than  $3,000 
per  year. 

4.  Immediate  stoppino:  of  all  wape  cuts.  All  contractors  on  city 
and  State  jobs  to  be  forced  to  pay  union  rates  of  wages.  All  private 
fee-charging  employment  agencies  are  to  be  abolished. 

5.  We  are  against  all  discrimination  now  being  practiced  by  the 
city  administration  especially  in  the  distribution  of  relief  to  Negro, 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Filipino,  and  other  foreign  born  workers. 

AGAINST  bosses'  TERROR  AND  POLICE  BRUTALITY 

1.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  city  regulations  which  interfere 
with  the  unlimited  right  of  workers  to  meet,  organize,  strike,  demon- 
strate or  picket  on  the  streets  or  in  halls. 

2.  The  immediate  abolition  of  the  **fink''  agencies  and  the  black- 
list system  on  the  water  front  and  in  all  employment  offices. 

3.  The  immediate  release  of  Mooney  and  Billings,  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  all  other  political  prisoners. 

4.  The  repeal  of  the  State  Criminal  Syndicalism  Law. 

5.  The  right  of  workers  on  city  and  State  jobs  to  organize. 

6.  The  control  of  all  jobs  distribution  on  city  relief  jobs  by  com- 
mittees selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

7.  The  abolition  of  vagrancy  laws. 

8.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  special  police  squads  for  persecut- 
ing workers,  such  as  the  Los  Angeles  Bed  Squad. 

FIGHT  AGAINST  THE  PAUPERIZATION  OF  THE  FARMERS 

1.  Farmers  shall  have  the  right  to  a  minimum  return  for  theii? 
labor  put  in  irrespective  of  the  claims  of  banks  or  other  credit  corpo- 
rations. 

2.  All  foreclosures  shall  be  strictly  prohibited. 

3.  Government  insurance  for  live  stock  and  crop  losses. 

4.  Immediate  reduction  on  all  water  and  power  rates. 

PBOTECTION  OF  WORKING  WOMEN,  YOUTH  AND  CHILDBEN 

1.  We  demand  the  immediate  abolition  of  all  child  exploitation  and. 
support,  from  Government  funds,  of  the  children  now  working. 
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2.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  rules  which  discriminate 
against  women  and  youth  in  the  distribution  of  city  relief  jobs. 

8.  We  demand  that  all  young  people  who  are  old  enough  to  work 
shall  have  the  right  to  vote. 

4.  We  demand  free  lunches,  clothing  and  carfare  for  workers'  chil- 
dren in  public  schools. 

AGAINST  WAR  PREPARATIONS 

1.  We  demand  the  right  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to  organize  into 
trade  unions  and  workers  clubs ;  to  have  the  right  to  discuss  political 
questions,  and  to  fight  for  the  improvement  of  their  conditions. 

2.  We  demand  the  right  of  all  soldiers  and  sailors  to  vote. 

3.  We  declare  ourselves  against  all  military  preparations,  the  cre- 
ation of  new  air  bases,  navy  bases,  military  colleges  and  fortifications 
on  the  California  coast. 

4.  We  demand  the  right  of  militant  worker^'  children  to  organize 
against  military  training  in  the  schools. 

5.  We  demand  the  abolition  of  all  imperialist  war  propaganda 
especially  that  aimed  against  Oriental  peoples  and  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

6.  We  demand  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  all  U.  S.  forces  from 
China. 

7.  We  demand  the  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  the 
•  ports  of  California  be  used  to  encourage  trade  with  it. 

8.  We  demand  that  all  military,  naval  and  air  appropriations  be 
diverted  for  the  unemployed. 

BSXBIBJT   24.    Unempfoyimiffit  Insurance  MMSure  of  th«  Socialist  Party  of 

California. 

INITIATIVE  MEASURE  TO  BE  SUBMITTED  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  ELECTORS 

The  Attorney  General  has  summarized  the  proposed  amendment  as 
follows : 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Initiative  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment. Requires  unemployed  employee  to  be  paid  ten  dollars  weekly 
unemployment  indemnity,  and  three  dollars  for  dependent  wife  and 
each  dependent  minor  child,  deducting  therefrom  other  income  received. 
Creates  unemployment  insurance  board,  provides  for  State  employ- 
ment bureau,  and  prescribes  their  respective  functions.  To  pay  indem- 
nities, salaries  and  expenses,  creates  unemployment  insurance  fund 
^  derived  from  taxes  on  yearly  incomes  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars, 
inheritance  taxes,  contributions.  State  general,  fund  whenever  necessary 
and  sources  established  by  legislation.  Authorizes  board  to  determine 
validity  of  indemnity  claims,  and  review  thereof  by  Supreme  and 
Appellate  courts.  terms  used,  and  prescribes  penalties. 

State  of  California  ) 
County  (or  City  and  County)  of  J 

To  ihe  Honorable  Secretary  of  State  of  Califorma: 

We,  the  undersigned,  registered,  qualified  electors  of  the  State  of 
California,  residents  of  ——County  (or  city  and 
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county)  present  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  this  petition,  and  hereby 
propose  that  the  following  measure  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the 
State  of  California,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  at  the  next  guceeed- 
ing  general  election  or  as  provided  by  law. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as  follows : 
ARTICLE  XXIV. 

SCOPE  AND  INTENT 

The  purpose  of  this  Unemployment  Insurance  Constitutional 
Amendment  is  to  create  and  enforce  unemployment  insurance  to  save 
the  unemployed  workmen  and  employees  from  extreme  want  and  desti- 
tution ;  to  relieve  said  workmen,  employees  and  their  dependents  from 
extreme  suffering,  due  to  unemployment ;  creating  a  California  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Board  and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
employment  bureaus,  which  said  bureau  is  to  assist  the  unemployed 
and  partially  employed  in  obtaining  employment  for  them  and  reducing 
unemployment,  and  to  facilitate  the  said  board  in  carrying  out  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  amendment ;  establishing  a  California  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Fund  and  designating  the  sources  from  which  the 
said  fund  shall  draw  its  revenue.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the 
unemployed  and  conditions  and  regulations  for  such  payment  and 
directing  legislation  for  establishing  and  maintaining  such  a  fund 
or  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  in  no  way  limiting  or 
restricting  either  of  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  or  the  powers 
herein  reserved  or  the  benefits  conferred,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

DEFINITION 

As  used  in  this  amendment  ** Employment"  means  any  work  or 

services  for  hire  within  the  State. 

"Employer''  means  any  person,  partnership,  association,  corpora- 
tion, and  the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  employer,  or  the 
receiver  or  trustee  of  a  person,  partnership,  association  or  corporation, 
employing  any  employee,  includinfr  the  State  and  ail  municipal  cor- 
porations or  other  political  subdivisions  thereof. 

Employee"  means  every  person  in  the  service  of  any  employer 
within  the  State,  under  any  contract  of  liire,  for  labor  or  services, 
manual  or  otherwise,  express  or  implied,  oral  or  written,  and  all  helpers 
and  assistants  of  employees,  whether  paid  by  employer  or  employee,  if 
employed  with  the  knowledge  of  the  employer. 

Employee  unemployed,  ''he"  or  ''his,"  shall  refer  to  both  male  or 
female. 

"Board"  means  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Board 
established  by  this  constitutional  amendment  or  a  majority  thereof.  ^ 

"Bureau"  means  the  labor  bureau  established  in  conjunction  with 
the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Board  by  this  amendment. 

"Fund"  means  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  Fund 
established  by  this  amendment. 

"Indemnity"  means  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  the  unemployed 
as  provided  by  this  amendment. 
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INDBMNITY 

Indemnity  shall  be  payable  to  employees  for  each  week  of  unem- 
ployment after  a  waiting  period  of  one  (1)  week. 

Unemployment  indemnity  shall  amount  to  ten  (10)  dollars,  per 
week,  if  the  unemployed  is  a  single  person. 

An  unemployed  shall  receive  additional  indemnity,  amounting  to 
three  ($3)  dollars  per  week  while  he  has  a  wife  who  is  dependent  upon 
him  and  with  whom  he  is  living,  and  an  additional  amount  of  three 
($3)  dollars  per  week  for  each  minor  child  living  with  him  and 
dependent  upon  him. 

An  employee  whose  employment  is  reduced  to  such  an  extent  that 
his  weekly  wage  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  full  indemnity  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled,  if  he  were  totally  unemployed,  shall  receive 
indemnity  in  such  amount  which,  when  added  to  his  wages,  will  bring 
up  his  income  for  the  week  to  the  amount  of  such  full  minimunl 
indemnily. 

If  an  unemployed  is  in  receipt  of  an  income  from  property  (or 
any  other  source)  the  amount  of  such  income  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  indemnity  to  which  he  shall  be  entitled  under  this  amendment. 

Benefits  under  this  amendment  shall  not  be  assignable  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  levy  under  execution  or  attachment,  and  such  exemp- 
tion can  not  be  waived. 

WAltiNG  PERIOD 

^  The  waiting  period  shall  commence  on  the  day  when  the  employee 
registers  as  unemployed  in  the  office  of  the  employment  bureau  or  any 
agency  of  the  same  nearest  to  his  place  of  employment. 

EMPLOYEES  ENTITLED  TO  INDEMNITY 

Unemployment  insurance  indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  an  emplovee 
only :  ^  *^ 

If  his  employment  within  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first 
application  has  been  located  in  this  State. 

If  he  is  capable  of  and  available  for  employment,  has  duly  made 
application  for  work  to  the  bureau  and  has  been  unable  to  obtain 

employment  in  his  usual  employment,  or  in  another  employment  for 
which  he  is  reasonably  fitted.  But  an  employee  shall  not  be  required 
to  accept  employment  if  there  is  a  strike  or  lockout  in  the  establish- 
ment in  which  employment  is  offered  to  him  or  her,  or  if  such  employ- 
ment is  at  an  unreasonable  distance  from  his  or  her  residence;  or,  if 
the  wages  offered  are  lower  than  the  wages  prevailing  for  similar  work 
m  the  place  of  employment ;  or,  if  the  work  offered  is  not  suitable  to 
the  employee,  having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  which  he 
is  accustomed  to  do. 

Sickness  shall  not  disqualify  the  applicant  from  receiving  the 
benefits  under  this  amendment. 

CALIFORNIA  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  BOARD 

There  is  hereby  created  a  California  Unemployment  Insurance 
Board,  which  shall  consist  of  five  (5)  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
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Governor  of  the  State  of  California,  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  amendment;  and  that  at  least  three  (3) 
of  said  five  members  shall  be  membei*s  of  organized  labor  and  the  said 
board  shaU  be  designated  as  ''The  California  Unemployment  Insurance 
Board";  the  five  members  so  appointed  shall  select  their  own  chairman 
and  secretary  from  among  the  members  of  the  said  board. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Board  shall  administer  and  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  amendment  and  shall  liave  power  to 
make  all  ruh»s  and  regulations  and  all  ap|Miintments  wliieli  are  neces- 
sary for  the  cnrorcoinent  of  this  anieiulineiit. 

The  board  shall  likewise  liave  power  to  appoint  similar  local  boards 
to  facilitate  and  promote  the  effective  administration  of  this  ami'ud- 
ment. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

The  board  sliall  immediately  upon  its  constitution  and  organiza- 
tion, establish  a  California  State  Employment  Bureau  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  competent  Director. 

The  functions  of  the  bureau  shall  be  to  consolidate  and  supersede 
all  existing  State  and  local  employment  bureaus  or  offices;  to  cooperate 
with  such  Federal  em])loyment  agencies  as  now  exist  or  may  hereafter 
be  established;  to  establish  rules  aiul  regulations  and  to  provide  proper 
forms  for  the  registration  of  unemployed  eiuf^loyees,  in  the  State,  seek- 
ing employment  and  employers  seeking  employees;  to  secure  suitable 
employment  for  unemployed  employees  wherever  possible ;  to  keep  and 
publish  records  and  statistics  of  emplo3rment  and  unemployment  in  the 
State ;  and  to  perform  such  other  functions  as  may  tend  to  stimulate  or 
regularize  employment  in  the  State. 

The  bureau  shall  have  power  to  make  its  own  administrative  rules 
and  regidations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board,  and  with  the 
like  approval  of  the  board,  to  establish  branch  offices  in  the  various 
j)arti?  of  the  State. 

Meml)ers  of  the  Iward  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  five  tbou- 
sjuhI  (:|»r),(MM))  dollars.  The  salaries  <»r  \wv  diem  coiiipeiisation  of  the 
mend>ers  of  local  boards  an<l  directors  or  managers  of  local  employ- 
ment bureaus,  shall  be  fixe<l  by  the  board.  The  necessjiry  traveling 
and  other  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  of  the  local  boards 
and  other  offices  and  employees  of  such  boards  aiul  of  the  bureau  and 
local  bureaus  shall  be  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  board,  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  board. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  FUND 

There  is  hereby  created  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ** California 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund,"  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  per- 
sons entitled  thereto,  the  indemnity  provided  by  this  amendment  and 
covering  all  salaries,  administrative  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
such  administi  ation  of  this  amendment. 

Such  funds  shall  consist  of  moneys  contributed  by  the  State, 
collected  as  follows: 

By  imposing  taxes  on  incomes  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
($5,000)  dollars  per  year. 

Moneys  collected  from  inheritance  taxes. 
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corpwate  gifte counties,  municipalities  or  individual  or 

Moneys  from  the  State  General  Puiul,  whenever  necessarv,  or  from 
«uch  other  and  additional  sources  that  may  be  established  bv  legislation. 

.bncli  fund  shall  be  administered  bv  the  bojud.  The 'state  Treas- 
urer^ shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  said  fund  and  mav  deposit  anv 
portion  of  the  same,  not  needed  for  inuuediate  use,  in  tlie  manucr  and 
minject  to  all  tlie  provisions  of  law  respecting  the  deposit  of  other 
State  fnnds  by  him.  Moneys  from  the  fund  are  to  be  pnid  out  hv  the 
iH^r^^'  votiehers  from  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 

DfSTPSR  MI  NATION  OP  DISIMJTRD  CTjAIMS 

The  validity  of  nil  claims  for  unemph,ymeut  iusurance  shall,  in  the 
fro/r  '  T^'T^  ^''^^  State  board  or  the 

such  cSs  '       '^""^  ^''^^     """^^^'^"^  examining 

If  such  ofTHcer  shall  reject  the  claim,  he  shall  immediately  notifv 
tlie  applicant  of  such  rejectiou  and  of  the  reasons  tliereof  The  aunli- 
cant  upon  such  rejection  of  his  claim,  shall  have  the  ri-ht  to  appeal 
to  the  California  Unemployment  Insurance  IJoard.  All  forms  blanks 
Md  applications  to  carry  this  amendment  into  efTect,  including  ai)i)eals, 
shall  be  prmted  and  furnished  free  of  charge  to  the  a,)plieant.  From 
the^decision  of  such  board,  review  shall  lie  to  the  courts,  as  hereinafter 

The  boards,  herein  provided  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  and 
determining  elaims  to  unemployment  insurance,  shall  not  be  bound  bv 
common  law  or  statutory  rules  of  evidence  or  by  technical  or  formil 
rules  of  procedure,  but  shall  make  investigations  and  inquiries  and 
com  net  hearings  m  such  manner  as  to  ascertain  the  substantial  riirhts 
oi  tiie  parties. 

BfiCORDS  OF  E1CPIX)YSRS 

Every  employer  sliall  keep  a  true  and  accurate  record  of  the  iiaines 
«r  all  his  employees,  and  the  wages  paid  to  them,  and  shall  furnish  to 
the  board,  upon  demand,  a  suotn  statement  of  the  same.  Such  records 
shall  be  open  to  iiisj)ectioii  of  the  board  at  anv  time  and  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary  to  verify  the  number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  the 
pay  roll. 

PENALTIES 

Any  person  who  wilfully; 

Makes  a  false  statement  or  representation  with  respect  to  anv 
section  or  part  of  this  amendment, 

Fails  to  keep  a  record  of  his  employees  and  pay  roll  or  falsi- 
fies such  record, 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  ($500)  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
a  period  of  six  (6)  months,  or  by  both  such       and  imprisonment. 

REVIEW 

Within  sixty  (60)  days  after  the  decision  by  the  board  any  party 
affected  thereby  may  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  or  to 
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the  District  Court  of  Appeal  of  the  Appellate  District  in  which  such 
person  resides,  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  or  review,  hereinafter  referred 
in  as  a  writ  of  review,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  lawfulness  of  the 
original  order,  rule,  regulation,  decision  or  award  inquired  into  and 
detennined. 

Such  writ  shall  he  made  returnable  not  later  than  thirty  (30)  days 
after  the  date  of  the  issuance  thereof,  and  shall  direct  the  board  to 
certify  its  record  in  the  case  to  the  court.  On  the  return  day,  the 
cause  shall  be  heard  in  the  court,  unless  for  good  cause  the  same  be 
continued.  No  new  or  additional  evidence  may  be  introduced  in  such 
court,  but  the  cause  shall  be  heard  on  the  record  of  the  board,  as  certi^ 
fled  to  by  it.  The  review  shall  not  be  extended  further  than  to 
determine  whether: 

The  board  acted  without  or  in  excess  of  its  powers. 

The  order,  decision,  or  award  was  procured  by  fraud. 

The  order,  decision,  rule  or  regulation  was  unreasonable. 

If  findings  of  fact  are  made  whether  such  findings  of  fact 
support  the  order,  deciMon  or  award  under  review. 

Upon  the  hearing,  the  court  shall  enter  judgment,  either  affirming 
or  setting  aside  the  order,  decision  or  award  or  may  remand  the  case 
for  further  proceedings  before  the  board. 

The  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  of  this  State, 
relating  to  writs  of  review,  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  and  not  in 
conflict  with  this  amendment,  apply  to  proceedinjrs  in  the  courts  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  No  court  of  this  State,  except  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  District  Courts  of  Appeal,  to  the  extent  herein 
H|M*eiriod,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  revi(^w,  reverse,  coirect  or  annul 
any  order,  rule,  rejrulatinn,  decision  or  award  of  ilie  board,  or  to 
suspend  or  delay  tlie  operation  or  oxerution  thereof,  or  to  restrain, 
enjoin  or  interfere  witli  tJie  board  in  tbc  performance*  of  its  duties; 
provided,  that  a  writ  of  mandamus  shall  lie  from  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  District  Courts  of  Appeal,  in  all  proper  cases. 

This  amendment  is  sclf-execiitin*?. 

The  Legislature  is  directed  to  pass  all  additional  necessary  laws 
to  facilitate  its  operation,  in  no  way  limiting  or  restricting  either  of 
the  provisions  of  this  amendment  or  the  powers  herein  reserved  or  the 

benefits  conferred. 

This  amendment  is  self -operative,  anything  in  the  Constitution  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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